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ARTICLE I. 


CHRISTIANITY THE END AND UNITY OF ALL 
SCIENCES AND PURSUITS. 


By Rav. Wm. Apams, D.D., Pastor of the Central Presbyterian Church, New-York. 


Wuart is that which constitutes the law of relationship and 
sympathy between men of all occupations and opinions? ‘Theo- 
logians, of different schools; physicians, of rival systems; 
politicians, of antagonistic parties; metaphysicians, of different 
philosophies; men of books, devoted to theories; practical men, 
bringing science into the service of agriculture, navigation, and 
the mechanic arts,—what is that which gives unity to pursuits 
so various and complicated ? 

Our first and superficial thought might be, that there is no 
relationship at all between employments so multiform; that 
they are heterogeneous and antagonistic, like the different 
agents in a chemical laboratory, with no possibility of reducing 
them to a simple basis, where all would coalesce and combine in 
one homogeneous compound. 

Are we ready to admit this? Educated to trace all truths 
and things to ultimate principles, are we disposed to believe that 
human life is without any law of order, any relationship of 
parts, any unity of design? Is the Science of Law an independ- 
ent and unrelated pursuit, jealous of all partnerships? Is the 
Healing Art a separate pursuit, disconnected from a common 
object, like an amputated limb from the body? Does Theology 
belong only to men who dress in black, preach sermons on Sun- 
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days, and who are sent for to do their ghostly office over the 
dying and the dead? Is Natural Philosophy \ike an insulated 
jar ? and Geology itself a boulder on the world’s surface? and 
History a congeries of discordant events ? and Astronomy a lone 
and lofty science, with no attractions to a common system? and 
Ethnology, the amusement of an antiquary’s closet? Poetry, is 
it a solo strain in life’s perfermance; and Aré, is it a selfish 
and solitary workman who has set up for himself? Such an 
imagination occasions intellectual confusion and pain. “The 
intuition of unity,” says Lord Bacon, in one of those pregnant 
aphorisms which are characteristic of his mind, “is the end of all 
philosophy.”, Mythology represented the Muses and the Graces 

_ as grouped and embracing; and there is a principle in our natures 
which is painfully disappointed, if it succeed not in discovering 
that ultimate object which gives unity to all sciences and 
pursuits. 

It is very obvious that the divers occupations of men are not, 
all of them, related directly and immediately; but mediately, 
like the branches of a tree, to each other, through the parent 
stock. What is the trunk from which all the distributions of 
truth proceed, and in which all unite? There is no inquiry 
which belongs more legitimately to every scholar than this. 

The different professions and pursuits of men may be com- 
pared to the maps of different continents, countries, states, coun- 
ties, cities and towns, each more or less extended and minute; 
a small space being projected, it may be, on a large scale; yet 
all of them having a place and relation toeach other on a map of 
the world, or the surface of a revolving globe. A strange kind 
of geography is that which conceives of the British isle as a world 
by itself, and North America as another and independent crea- 
tion, without being capable of comprehending how all parts and 
places belong to one and the same ball. ‘There is a knowledge of 
particular sciences which is perfect and minute, like the pocket 
map of a traveller, directing a stranger through all the 
Streets and squares of a city; so there is a knowledge of the 
mutual relations of all departments of knowledge, resembling 
the combination of all parts and places into one globe ; the for- 
mation of what Bacon calls a mundus intellectualis. Lex- 
icographers define the word “system” to mean an assemblage 
of truths, so related and adjusted to one another as to create a 
series of mutual dependencies. Many attempts have been made 
to classify and compact together all the various departments of 
knowledge into one simple system, most of which have been 
signal failures, because of the omission or misplacement of one 
all- comprehensive subject. 

We cannot now refer to a more notable mistake of this sort, 
than the one which is to be found in the celebrated treatise of 
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Lord Bacon himself, De Augmentis. 'Treating of the commu- 
nity and unity of sciences, he records the following passage : 


‘In philosophy, the contemplkations of man do either penetrate unto God, or are 
circumferred to nature, or are reflected or reverted upon himself. Out of which 
several inquiries there do arise three knowledges: divine philosophy, natural 
philosophy and human philosophy, or humanity. For all things are marked and 
stamped with this triple character of the power of God, the difference of nature, 
and the use of man. But because the distributions and partitions of knowledge 
are not like several lines that meet in one angle, and so touch but in a point; 
but are like branches of a tree, that meet in a stem, which hath a dimension and 
quantity of entireness and continuance, before it come to discontinue and break 
itself into arms and boughs; therefore it is good, before we enter into the former 
distribution, to erect and constitute one universal science by the name of Philoso- 
phia prima, primitive or summary philosophy, as the main and common way, 
before we come where the ways part and divide themselves.”* 

Here now, we exclaim, is the very thing which the human 
mind desiderates—the generalization of all knowledge into one 
universal science. But upon proceeding to ascertain the 
import of this felicitous passage, we are at first egregiously 
disappointed, then surprised, and last of all irrepressibly 
amused, to discover that the great father of English philosophy 
intended nothing more nor less by this grave nomenclature of 
Philosophia prima, than the many analogies which the reason 
descries or the fancy invents, between the several sciences, 
and which he promotes from the rank of mere similitudes to the 
dignity of universal truths,-—‘‘the same footsteps of Nature 
treading or printing upon several subjects or matters.’ “ An infec- 
ious disease.” for example, ‘‘is not so likely to be communicated 
when at its height, as in its early progress; and the example 
of very abandoned men injures public morality less than the 
example of men in whom vice has not yet extinguished all good 
qualities.” Behold the connexion which subsists between 
medicine and morals ! 

The pyramid rising from a broad base to a vertex, is one 
of the simplest forms of matter; so the organizations of society, 
says a great English Statesman, are designed to terminate in 
the apex of acrown. Behold the nexus between geometry and 
government! The life of man passes through infancy, man- 
hood, and decrepitude. ‘Therefore, said the politicians on whom 
Edmund Burke was commenting, all states are, and must be, 
subject to the same vicissitudes. How intimate the relations 
between physiology and politics! A quaint old preacher dis- 
coursing from the words, Thou Worm Jacob, among other por- 
tentous discoveries, deduces the doctrine of a limited atonement, 
it being true, he says, that a worm always bores a hole of the 


* Vol. i. p. 193. 
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exact dimensions of his own body, neither more nor less. Behold 
the identity between nature and revelation. 

These are indeed ‘‘sermons from stones and trees,” but they 
are, we apprehend, good illustrations of what Lord Bacon, by one 
of the most astonishing and incomprehensible freaks and follies of 
the wise, intended by his Philosophia Prima ; of which we have 
only to say, that if it be well founded and worthy of its name, 
the first and only principle in man which needs to be educated, 
is his imagination; the only true induction is the power of 
detecting analogies between things which appear to have nothing 
in common; metaphors are the only logic; wit is the true 
philosophy ; ‘the author of Hudibras, beyond all account, better 
deserves the name of philosopher than his immortal name- 
sake, the Bishop of Durham; and the only production of the 
nineteenth century which can claim anything like universal 
science, is the prodigious punning of Mr. Thomas Hood. 

Discarding the guidance of the fancy, we revert to our original 
inquiry—W hatis it which gives unity to all sciences and pursuits? 

The necessities of our being, and the wise appointments 
of Providence subjecting us to a great variety of occupations, 
we expect to discern their unity in some ultimate object which 
they were designed to promote. But are we capable of dis- 
cerning an ultimate purpose, towards which all the arrange- 
ments of life are tending? “The inquiry is useless,’ say 
some. ‘“‘It is presumptuous,” say others. “It is positively 
hurtful,’ say others; ‘‘for it interferes with the free investiga- 
tions of nature.’ ‘The ancient Epicureans discarded from 
their philosophy, most consistently, the whole doctrine of final 
causes; but a Christian scholar, we hold, cannot prosecute 
any science or any pursuit aright, unless he prosecute it to an 
ultimate use and end. The geologist, carefully observing the 
phenomena of natural agencies, finds that their action results in 
the formation of strata of rock and coal, and the deposition 
of soils. When his theory is authenticated, is it not a pertinent 
question for him to propose,—And for what was the earth made 
at all? The eye of Harvey was arrested by the beautiful play 
of the valves of the veins; and the inquiry which spontaneously 
arose to his mind was, “what use were they designed to sub- 
serve.” ‘The conviction that-now prevails among physiologists, 
that all the arrangements of the animal frame were formed for 
some purpose, is so strong, that it is a guide in all discoveries 
and speculations. ‘The anatomist, when dissecting the eye, 
observing the combination of lenses and nerves which compose 
the organ itself—the socket in which it moves—the mucus which 
makes it easy—the ligature which ties it in—the lid which 
screens it from harm—the limpid tear which prevents the 
roughness of friction, cannot doubt that it is an instrument 
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designed to paint within the images of objects without. He will 
demonstrate to your satisfaction that the external configuration 


and position, the internal spiral tubes, cells and tympanum of the 
ear, are all intended to form an organ for catching the vibrations 
of sound, and transmitting them to the mysterious lodger within. 
He will show you what a variety of bones, muscles, tendons, 
hinges, and sockets, enter into that most wonderful machine, 
the human hand; and in like manner, he investigates and 
discloses the uses of all the various organs of the human body. 

Now the intellectual philosopher begins to observe the beauti- 
ful adaptations of the being within to the world without: the 
skilful, yet simple arrangement of instincts, appetites, affec- 
tions, which belong to the human mind. At length we are brought 
to perceive the symmetry and completeness of our physical and 
mental constitution, and man stands before us the admirable and 
august master-work of Infinite Skill. But has science now 
reached its limit? Has it arrived at the ultimate know- 
ledge where it is compelled to stop? It has discovered 
the uses of bones, and nerves, and instincts, to form a living 
man. Can we stop at this point, without asking, FOR WHAT 
WAS MAN HIMSELF MADE? If there be a part of the 
human frame, like the vermiform appendix, the use of which 
has hitherto eluded all inquiry, it is still taken for granted 
that some use it has, and physiology will not cease from its 
observations till that use be discovered; and shall we, as stu- 
dents, propose no inquiry concerning the ultimate purpose of man 
himself? 'The question, ‘‘What is the chief end of man?’ does 
not belong to a Church catechism any more than to a system of 
physiology, politics, and to every other science and pursuit. It 
is neither presumptuous nor useless, to pursue this inquiry, for 
it involves the highest of all sciences; it is the last link in the 
chain of sciences, or the staple from which they all hang in 
mutual dependence. This is the true philosophia prima—the 
primitive and summary knowledge, in which all the partitions 
and distributions of truth unite; and notwithstanding the theory 
of Descartes, that the ends of such a being as God, in creating 
mau, must be so high and inscrutable, that it is presumptuous in 
us to attempt the solution, reason and revelation unite to teach 
that some knowledge of God’s designs is essential to the forma- 
tion of our own. 

Chemistry discerns the aflinity between diamond and charcoal, 
by reducing each to their simple elements; and if we would dis- 
cover the great object of man’s existence, we must first by a 
process of analysis inquire for the simplest rudiment of his na- 
ture. We observe his animal wants, and the whole world busy 
in supplying them. The herds, and flocks, and insects, in all 
climes of the earth, from Thibet to Brazil, furnish skins, fleeces 
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and fibres for the materials of his clothing; the water-courses, 
and steam, that most prodigious of all genii, are busy in spinning 
the pliant fabric; the finger of God puts all the processes of 
nature in motion, evoking heat and moisture to ripen his food ; 

the waters of the sea are ploughed by the keels which transport 
products for his subsistence ; cabinets and congresses consult and 
legislate for the interchange of those commodities which feed and 
clothe the species: but can we believe, after all, that man was 
designed to be nothing more than a clothes-horse, or a machine 
for grinding food? We pass beyond all the animal instincts and 
appetites, assured that these must be means subservient to an 
end. Natural affections has man, such as are necessary to 
social organizations ; and political science comes in, at this point, 
with all its claims, laws, and relations. But we stop not yet 

for obvious enough it is, that all social and political associations 
are means designed for man, and not an end for which man is 
designed. The higher properties of the human intellect, the 
play of fancy, memory, reason, next come into view; but in 
neither do we find the ultimate purpose of man ; for the question 
is not impertinent, Why does man Jearn, reason, remember ? 
Exalted as is the reason of man, it is itself subordinate to a 
simpler principle—the moral affections. No analysis can detect 
in man anything simpler or higher than these. The pleasure 
which flows from what is right, and good, and true, isan end 


unto itself. ‘The joy of goodness is the ultimate purpose of life; 
ultimate, we say, for this brings us to God, the source and end 
of all things. The circle is the most perfect of all forms; and 
that which begins with God, to God must return. The highest 
happiness of man, as found m a moral resemblance to God, is 
the chief, ultimate end of man’s being ; for the communication 
of such a bliss is the glory of our Maker. “'The emanation of 


his own infinite fulness,” says President Edwards, ‘was the 


ultimate end of God in creation.” 

Admit that we could not reach this final cause of our being, 
uninstructed by revelation. We stand not on the same ground 
with Epicurus, and his poetical commentator, Lucretius; and 
why should we be jealous of the light of revelation, and refuse 
the guide which God has sent from the skies? Why should we 
seek to circumnavigate the globe of truth, as Satan, according to 
Milton’s conception, sailed round the earth, contriving always to 
keep in darkness, ‘‘ cautious of day ?’’ Religion is a science ; 
Christianity is an historical fact in this world of ours; and a 
Christian scholar, in this portion of time, cannot divest himself 
of the teachings of revelation, any more than the oak of cen- 
turies can rid itself of any of its successive layers. The science 
which contents itself with observing the external phenomena of 
nature, is a superficial thing at the best. To educate a man 
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without any reference to those moral dispositions which are the 
ultimate purpose of his creation, is like leading him around a 
magnificent temple, teaching him to measure the area it covers, 
to tell the chemistry of its materials, to discover the natural his- 
tory of its stones, to learn the names, and times, and succession 
of its architects, to admire the grandeur of its facade, the propor- 
tion and Phidian skill of its pillars; but never once to inform 
him of the high uses to which it is consecrated, never to intro- 
duce him within its walls, to breathe the sweet odors of incense, 
to bend in worship at its altars, to behold the Shekinah of its 
sanctuary, or join in the hallelujahs which resound through its 
glorious arches. 

Joy, fulness of joy, says Mr. Taylor, must be the end of 
that creation which has goodness for its author. We learn to 
look upon pleasure with suspicion ; or frown upon it as an enemy, 
only because the world (and our hearts with it) have gone 
astray from the road of genuine felicity. Yet may we read be- 
neath this very perversion, the native tendency, or original 
purpose of our conformation. It is not that man was not made 
for pleasure, but he was made for another sort than he now ac- 
tually chooses. ‘The guilty or frivolous pleasures of mankind 
are only an ill sense put upon the language of nature. Let the 
joy we seek be of celestial quality, and we have discovered the 
true and ultimate purpose of existence ; and the promotion of 
the highest happiness of man is the grand object which alone 
gives unity and end to all the various avocations of men.* 

The mundus intellectualis, then, which we would frame for 
ourselves, may be represented. (to use a diagram,) by a series of 
concentric circles, forming one solid sphere. The outer peri- 
phery represents the providential government of God. A world 
there must be, as the theatre of action, before that action begins. 
Men must exist before they act: and the world must have its 
laws, and man a nature of hisown. But the natural was de- 
signed to be auxiliary to the moral; and this forms the second 
or inner circle. But the moral has a specific form of adminis- 
tration, which is the mediatorial; and this is the innermost circle 
of all, with the CROSS OF CHRIST for the common centre of 
the whole. The natural for the moral; the moral for the medi- 
atorial. Christianity is no episode in the long drama of human 
life; but programme, progress, catastrophe. Pregnant words 
are those of the “ philosophic apostle” to the Gentiles, “ all 
things were made by Christ, and ror Christ.” And when he 
determined to know nothing but Christ crucified, be assured he 
meant something more than faith in a bare religious proposition; 
it was the discovery of an acute and comprehensive mind, 


* Saturday Evening. 
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‘strengthened with might by the Spirit,” to discern how all 
knowledge was included and related to the “one eternal 
scheme involving all.” 

The cross of Christ is not a bare theological thesis for the lec- 
ture-room and the pulpit; it is not a mere historical incident to 
touch the sensibilities of genius, to be rehearsed by the tragic 
muse, and painted by the brush of Guido and Rubens. It 
is the one fact which is central to all other facts; the one know- 
ledge which is ultimate to all other departments of knowledge. 
We announce it not merely as the Sabbath-day religion of the 
pulpit ; but as a great intellectual truth for all scholars, that the 
true philosophia prima is the knowledge of Christ; that the only 
object which gives relationship, harmony, unity, connection, to 
all this world’s affairs, is the grand purpose of God to diffuse a 
stable and substantial happiness over the world, through the all- 
pervading beneficence of Christianity, as the central power; and 
consequently, that our true interest and duty, in all the variety of 
our pursuits, is to devote ourselves to the service of our race, and 
seek to make the world better. 

It was a beautiful conception of ancient mythology, which 
represented the Muse of History as the daughter of Jove ; and it 
is the sober conviction of a better wisdom, that all the history of 
this world is but the gradual development of Christianity, from 
a germ to its present power and promise, under the control of 
that Supreme Presiding Spirit, with whom a thousand years are 
but as one day, and one day as a thousand years. It does 
violence to reason to believe, that all the events of time have 
been discordant and incoherent, as the leaves which the Sybil 
scattered to the winds. The most philosophical conception of his- 
tory that was ever formed, is that partially executed in the History 
of Redemption by President Edwards, who, starting at the point 
where the traditions of pagan mythology and the veritable history 
of revelation agree, in the original innocence of man, in a golden 
day when heaven and earth were blended, proceeds to develop, 
first in the form of a promise, then in type, then in fact, the one 
great plan of God to redeem a ruined race, and restore them to a 
more than pristine blessedness. We hold to this one plan and 
purpose of history, even when we confess ourselves altogether 
incapable of discerning the import and relevancy of particular 
events; nor should our limited understandings be ambitious of 
any such omniscience. All parts of the world are related to one 
another; but we should not expect to find Cock-lane in London, 
or Byram river, on a six-inch globe; and there is a general 
knowledge we may obtain of the great design of God’s provi- 
dence, which is entirely independent of the interpretation of each 
and évery subordinate part. Rivers have their eddies and back- 
water, but the direction of the main current is obvious and intel- 
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ligible. ‘The surface of the sea, when the tide is rising, is broken 
up into a succession of waves, and these are in constant motion, 
advancing and receding. One glance of the eye might cause 
us to doubt, any advance; but look for an hour, and you will 
see, in all this flux and reflux, that the whole body of the ocean 
is in progress, covering up the flats, sea-grass and_ rocks, 
which were before open to the sun. There is unity in history. 
There is progress in history. Innumerable are those conjunctions 
of things and times, which show the presidency of one mind, in 
reference to one purpose ; and however labyrinthine this scene of 
life may appear to groping and eyeless infidelity, the one convic- 
tion which is continually strengthening in the mind of every 
student who holds that clue which faith has put into his hand, is, 
that Christianity is not a by-play in the world, but the one pur- 
pose on which time waits, to which Providence ministers, and 
all things promote. 

Should it be objected to this view of things, that the practical 
power and extension of Christianity have been by no means as 
great and rapid as this doctrine would lead us to expect, we 
would reply, that we are speaking of ultimate purposes, and not 
of actual results; that the author of Christianity has not chosen 
to apply its benefits by instantaneous omnipotence, but placed it, 
like leaven, in the world, to work its own way, leaving men to 
arrive at the most important convictions, by the processes of their 
own observations and experience. ‘The God of nature does not 
inform the world, by an immediate and universal revelation, of 
all those arts, inventions, and remedies, which subserve the 
health, knowledge, and comfort of man. These are to be 
discovered by careful observation ; and, when discovered, diffu- 
sed abroad by human agencies. Experience is one of the teach- 
ers employed by Providence in this great school of man’s educa- 
tion; and though Christianity, with its benign tendencies and 
blessings, be the ultimate purpose of the world, yet men are to 
learn the value of it, not by voices from the sky, not by compul- 
sory processes which render mistakes impossible; but in good 
part, by the slow results of time and events, discovering the fu- 
tility of all other expedients. So that the long delays and hin- 
drances of Christianity have not been time and strength entirely 
lost, but preparations for better results, as the frosts of winter 
prepare the ground for future harvests. Mistakes and disap- 
pointments are not the same thing in morals as recession ; for the 
clouds which the mariner mistakes for land, still lead him on 
where land is sure to be found; and digging for fabled treasures 
of gold, stirs the roots of the vines and trees, and secures a larger 
measure of fruit. 

If the Christian system be the one great end and object of all 
things, it is easy to see that in this system, there is a place for 
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every science, every art, and every pursuit. ‘The natural and 
providential, though not the ultimate end, are nevertheless 
auxiliary to that end, and necessary to it, and so are invested 
with high importance and dignity. All which relates to the 
phenomena of nature; the physical constitution of man; the 
adaptation of external things to his nature; whatever promotes 
his health, comfort, and general good; all which subserves his 
elevation, convenience and happiness, as a part of a social 
system; the beautiful sisterhood of the arts; the whole science 
of government; the advancement of knowledge, and whatever 
else is related to the civilization and progress of the world—all 
stand immediately and indissolubly connected, both as means and 
results, with that great purpose which Christianity proposes as 
the one end and object of all things. These are objects worthy of 
our study, worthy of pursuit, important and dignified, because, 
in the constitution of things, they are essential to the frame- 
work of that system in which Christianity is to display her 
highest results; while Christianity, the great central power of life, 
invariably acts most directly and auspiciously, on the physical, 
political and intellectual nature of man. 

There is a distinction generally made between what is religious, 
and what is secular. ‘his is well enough in common parlance, 
for purposes of convenience, as we divide and subdivide the 
ocean into seas, bays, and inlets. But in more exact speech, 
no such distinction exits. ‘The ocean is one and the same; and 
all things in this world, are religious. There is religion in com- 
merce, in steam-boats, and steam-presses, since they help the pro- 
gress of C thristianity. There is religion in politics, in constitu- 
tions, declarations of independence, and charters since these 
affect the freedom of religion. On the other hand, there are 
politics in theology; whole systems of government, jurispru- 
dence, commerce, art, and enterprise, included in justification 
by faith; the simple fact being, that all parts are mutually 
attracted to each other in a common system. Truth belongs to a 
system; it is not a detached and isolated thing at all. The most 
inert forms of matter even have their mutual attractions and 
repulsion. Science has demonstrated this perfect dependence of 
parts, to that degree, that your foot cannot press a spiculum of 
snow, without imparting a shock to its neighbor, and this to 
others still, till extended acres and continents have felt the con- 
cussion; and religion instructs us, that you cannot elevate the 
character of man in the most essential part of his being, without 
thereby improving every other part of his nature. Throw a 
crystal into many chemical substances when in a state of solu- 
tion, and the whole mass will conform to the model. Christi- 
anity is a law of love, and when deposited in the heart of 
society, all the laws and institutions of society gradually and 
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necessarily conform to it. 'The science and practice of law, who 
different a thing it is in the presence of Christianity, and in the 
presence of Paganism. In the one, a benign power looking at 
the general good; in the other, a corrupt power founded in the 
supremacy of self. The transcript of the codes of heathen 
nations, by Sir Wm. Jones, shows conclusively, that these laws 
have no reference to the general good of society; the law of love 
not being found in any heathen code, from Confucius to the 
present time. The same is true of the healing art, in the presence 
or the absence of Christianity. What is the art of medicine in 
India, but a feat of jugglery to awe ignorant credulity? It is 
Christianity, which, conferring such importance on man, sets a 
before unknown value on the life and health of the body; 
and all the asylums and hospitals, and beneficence of medicine, 
are the offspring of the Christian religion. 

Three hundred years ago, upon the beautiful banks of Lake 
Leman, there lived a man whose pale and emaciated face, 
betrayed a life purely intellectual, who is known in history as the 
Theologian of the Protestant Reformation. Let him be. Shut 
him up in his Alpine home. What has the world to do with him ? 
If not a monk by name, what is he better in fact, delving there 
in his old Hebrew and Greek books, proclaiming his theological 
theses, and insisting on theological distinctions, fit only for the 
school men. The world nothing to do with him! Yes, let 


him be. Let him study. Let him work. That translucent 
Lake, on which he lives, is not stagnant; but through the 


midst of it runs the “arrowy Rhone,” bearing fertility to 


the vineyards of the South. That theology is no inert and 
recluse thing; and the life of that Genevan Reformer, judge 
him as you may, is destined to exert a power above that of 
any other man upon the intellect, liberty, and progress of the 
world. 'Thither repair for shelter the Marian exiles of England, 
and there they find those great religious principles, which they 
bring back to plant deep in their native soil; and of which even 
Hume, was compelled, in spite of his teeth, to grumble out his ap- 
probation : as the great parent of English liberty. ‘What poem has 
it written” —That doctrine of justification by faith? Undoubtedly 
the best epic the world ever saw; the greatest thing England ever 
did. English Puritanism was there. The revolution of 1688 was 
there. The Mayflower was there. American independence was 
there. Thither resorts also, John Knox, that peerless son of 
Scotland; and through him life appears in the North. ‘Scotch 
literature and thought, Scotch industry, James Watt, David 
Hume, Walter Scott, Rebert Burns. I find,” says Mr. Carlyle, 
“Knox and the Reformation acting in the heart’s core of every 
one of these persons and phenomena.” All forms of thought, 

enterprise, life, progress, were enfolded as mighty forests, in a 
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single germ, in that living truth of justification by faith, which 
John Calvin announced and resuscitated ; and he who suffers 
himself to talk of this as a dead dogma, and of the theologian, as 
a living dead man, shows that he knows nothing of the origin, 
history and progress, of modern civilization. Said we not truly, 
that politics, whole systems of human governments, liberty, and 
all else which ennobles and blesses man as the creature of time, are 
embodied in the central truth of Christianity? Indeed, we should 
like to dwell on this topic, and show how large a part of the 
world, at this very hour, are unconsciously indebted to the silent 
power of that doctrine many affect to despise, for allthe intel- 
lectual life and freedom which they possess.* 


* It is in season to rebuke the intolerance which would limit the praise of Cal- 
vin to asingle sect. They who have no admiration but for wealth and rank, can 
never admire the Genevan Reformer ; for, though he possessed the richest mind 
of his age, he never emerged from the limits of frugal poverty. The rest of us 
may be allowed to reverence his virtues, and regret his errors. He lived in a day 
when nations were shaken to their centre by the excitement of the Reformation, 
when the fields of Holland and France were wet with the carnage of persecution; 
when vindictive monarchs, on the one side, threatened all Protestants with out- 
lawry and death; and the Vatican, on the other, sent forth its anathemas and its 
cry for blood. In that day, it is too true, the influence of an ancient, long-estab- 
lished, hardly disputed error; the constant danger of his position: the intensest 
desire to secure union among the antagonists of popery; the engrossing conscious- 
ness that his struggle was forthe emancipation of the Christian world, induced the 
great Reformer to defend the use of the sword for the extirpation of error. Re- 
»robating and lamenting his adhesion to the cruel doctrine which all Christendom 

ad for centuries implicitly received, we may, as republicans, remember that Calvin 
was not only the founder of a sect, but foremost among the most efficient of modern 
republican legislators. More truly benevolent to the human race than Solon, more 
self-denying than Lycnrgus, the genius of Calvin infused enduring elements into 
the institutions of Geneva, and made it, for the modern world, the impregnable 
fortress of popular liberty, the fertile seed-plot of democracy. 

Again, we boast of our common schools; Calvin was the father of popular edu- 
cation, the inventor of the system of free schools. 

Again, we are proud of the free States that fringe the Atlantic. The Pilgrims 
of Plymouth were Calvinists; the best influence in South Carolina came from the 
Calvists in France. William Penn was the disciple of Huguenots; the ships from 
Holland, that first brought colonists to Manhattan, were filled with Calvinists. 
He that will not honor the memory, and respect the influence of Calvin, knows but little 
of the origin of American liberty. 

Or do personal considerations chiefly win applause? Then no one merits our 
sympathy and our admiration more than Calvin. The young exile from France, 
who achieved an immortality of fame before he was twenty-eight years of age, now 
boldly reasoning with the king of France for religious liberty ; now venturing as 
the apostle of truth, to carry the new doctrines into the heart of Italy; and now 
hardly escaping from the fury of papal persecution: the purest writer, the keenest 
dialectician of his age; pushing free inquiry only as the means of arriving at fixed 
principles. The light of his genius scattered the mask of darkness, which super- 
stition had held, for centuries, before the brow of religion. His probity was un- 
questioned, his morals spotless. His only happiness consisted in “the task of 
glory, and of good ;” for sorrow found its way into all his private relations. He 
was an exile from his place of birth. As a husband, he was doomed to mourn the 
premature loss of his wife ; as a father, he felt the bitter pangs of burying his only 
child. Alone in the world, alone in a strange land .he went forward in his career with 
serene resignation and inflexible firmness; no love of ease turned him aside from 
his vigils ; no fear of danger relaxed the nerve of his eloquence; no bodily infirm- 
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While Christianity exerts so powerful an influence on the 
secular affairs of man, it does by no means refuse to acknowl- 
edge its own relations to secular occupations, inventions and 
discoveries. In the city of Strasburg, on the eastern frontier of 
France, there stands in the principal square, a large bronze 
statue of Guttenberg, the inventor of the art of printing with 
movable types. It is a full length figure of that fortunate indi- 
vidual, with a printing press at his side, and an open scroll in 
his hand, with this inseription: And there was light. Upon the 
several sides of the high pedestal on which the efligy stands, are 
four tableaux in bas relief, designed to represent the effect of the 
art of printing on the general progress of the world. In one, 
stand the names of the most distinguished scholars, philosophers, 
and poets of all times; in another, the names of those who have 
been most eminent for their acheivements in the cause of human 
freedom ; conspicuous among which, is an allusion to our Decla- 
ration of Independence, with the names of Washington, Frank- 
lin, Hancock, and Adams. On the third side, is a representation 
of plulanthropy knocking off the fetters of the slave e, and instruct- 
ing the tawny children of oppression in useful knowledge; and 
on the fourth, is Christianity, surrounded by the representatives 
of all nations, and tribes, and people, receiving from her hand, 
in their own tongue, the word of Eternal Truth. Christianity ! 
Heaven-born Christianity! Divine philosophy ; look down with 
indifference or disdain on that bearded man, at work with tools 
in his shop, away on the Rhine! Affect to overlook and under- 
value him as amechanic? A mechanic! why, out of those bars 
of wood and pounds of metal, and ounces of ink, he is construct- 
ing amachine to make the nations think. The inventive thought 
and manual skill of that workman of tools, convert him into a 
greater preacher than was Paul, or Ambrose, or Augustine. He 
is constructing wings for Christianity herself, which shall bear 
her with the music of her silver trumpet, to all the abodes of 
men. ‘The secular is transmuted into the religious; for the 
press gives power and progress to religion, and Christianity 
rewards with grateful smiles all art which ‘aids her advancement. 

Near the city of Genoa, there stands a cottage which claims 
the distinction of being the ‘birth place of Christopher Columbus, 
over the door of which is this inscription :— 


Unus erat Mundus: duo sint, ait iste: fuere. 


‘There was one world; there may be two, said he; there 


ities checked the incredible activity of his mind; and so he continued, year after 

year, solitary and feeble, yet toiling for humanity; till after a life of glory, he be- 

queathed to his personal heirs a fortune, in books and furniture, stocks and money, 

not exceeding two hundred dollars, and to the world, a pure reformation, a repub- 

— spirit in religion, with the kindred principles of republican liberty.—Gtoner 
ANCROFT. 
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were.” That one thought of the Genoese sailor does not stand 
by itself, a matter of mere secular geography, or maritime ad- 
venture, or commercial enterprise. If Christianity herself did 
not inspire the thought, (for evidence is not wanting, that reli- 
gious enthusiasm had much to do with the discovery of a new 
field for religious propagation*) the Author of Christian- 
ity, the God of History reveals, in his august providence, 
the presidency of one mind, the progress of one plan, in the 
wonderful conjunctions of the adventurer’s voyage, and all 
the past and prospective history of the Christian Church. 
What would have been the condition of the world, had this 
continent been discovered and possessed centuries before it was ? 
Had Grecian argosies passed the Pillars of Hercules, and planted 
on this Western Hemisphere the irradicable seeds of Pagan my- 
thology? Or had Saracen enterprise, at the time when Saracens 
were the only men alive, spread the masculine superstition of 
Asia, with the mosque and the crescent, on all our shores and 
hills; or had Norman chivalry, reaching already the snows of 
Muscovy, and the sunny waters of Antioch, hung its castles on 
all our cliffs, and spread its semi-barbarism over this vast conti- 
nent? So it was not tobe. The mystery of the ocean stretched 
itself out, as a barrier to progress ; these rivers ran silently to the 
sea ; these spacious harbors waited in solitude, for a future com- 
merce ; these prairies and savannas stretched in ‘silent and solitary 
beauty, under the eye of God, reserved for a coming population. 
Meanwhile, the wars of opinion were surging and raging in the Old 
World; great principles had been smelted out by the fires and fur- 
naces of affliction; History had reached its right revolution; the 
time at length had come; the world was ready ; the men were pre- 
pared; when the veil of the sea was lifted up, a second ark was 
seen floating on the astonished waters ; and Christianity, pent up, 
imprisoned, fainting, persecuted, found a strange path prepared 
for herself through the sea, in which to flee, with the stars in 
her hand, to plant her institutions on a virgin soil, unfold a 
new page of history, and develop an unknown power for the 
reformation of all that was superannuated and effete in re- 
mote and ancient continents. 

So it is that all things act and re-act, the religious on the secu- 
lar, and the secular on the religious; and we come to see that 
those things which pass under different names, are in fact, but 
related parts of one system. While Christianity reveals her own 
presence and power by all the arts, enterprise, and freedom, 
by all the various sciences and pursuits which spring up in her 
path, like verdure after the rain, all the politics, commerce, 


* The manuscripts of Columbus, preserved with religious care in the museums 
of Europe, bear this signature : 


Xto FERENS, S. A. S., i. e. Servus Altissimi Salvatoris. 
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jurisprudence, and enterprise of the world, are designed to 
aid the promotion, development and triumph of Christianity. 
By this relation, every study, every pursuit, everything, if it be 
a true thing--if it be not true it is ‘‘nothing”’ at all—becomes in- 
vested with a mysterious importance. No man can tell the effects 
which will follow the smallest fact which science discovers, or 
art performs. Natural philosophy and theology might seem to 
have nothing in common, to be of all things remote. But the 
one in her appropriate work, discovers a power by which a little 
piece of steel is made to vibrate on the face of a dial—all which 
you might imagine was a toy fora child. A little thing to be 
sure, which science has picked up by the way; but it is no 
small thing at all. It is a great religious power; it circumnavi- 
gates the great globe; discovers new continents; reéstablishes 
Christianity ; advances the Church ; brightens all the prospects 
of the world. Sit and think, thou student of nature! The 
world counts your thinking dreamy idleness, as thou dost watch 
at the fire-side, the bubbling steam, and wonder what processes 
and powers are at work in that stupendous engine, a tea-kettle. 
At last thou hast hit it. Once out, you will never get the mighty 
-enii under the cover of that small prison again. You have sub- 
sidized a power which, by the stroke of a piston, will diffuse 
knowledge, civilization, freedom, Christianity, along the Bospho- 
rus, the Tigris and the Caspian, where walked the fathers of 
our race. Heed not the laugh of the world which disdains your 
toil, yon chemist, in thy smoky cell. The sudden flash and 
quick report, which startled the silence of your work over 
that sulphurous grain, proclaimed the birth of a power, sadly 
to be perverted it may be, yet necessary still, by which civilized 
society is to be guarded from all incursions of barbarism, and 
the relations of power are to be so modified and restrained that the 
great civilizer of the world shall haveits way. Toil away at thy 
humble handicraft, child of labor! thou art planning only for thy 
daily bread, when fumbling over those rags, ropes, and rushes ; 
but thy craft is the hand-maid of all wisdom, Let them burn their 
Alexandrian libraries ; the repositories of knowledge shall never 
be consumed again, for paper, ‘‘ the veriest rag which man uses,” 
perpetuates and propagates in the world, the teachings of the 
Son of God, the splendors of immortal truth. Stretch out thy 
giant arms, and strike deep thy “gnarled and unwedgeable”’ 
roots, oak of the forest. Something more than dull and 
dead matter, a religious power art thou; for skill shall hew 
thee into timber, and thou shalt float on the waters; Commerce 
shall spread her sails over thee, augment her speed, and 
mindful or unmindful of her high destiny, she is opening a path 
along which Christianity will go, on her glorious mission. Roll 
on, thou deep and mysterious sea ! something more art thou, than 
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so much water, salt, and chemics—more than a home for all 
fishes and monsters ; thou art God’s agent, employed to separate 
the nations when Christianity was not yet ready for the world, 
but now a highway of emerald and sapphire for his beneficent foot- 
steps. Remote as the law of relation may seem, the true import 
of all art, science and action, is to advance the cause of 
Christ. Put a ball in motion anywhere in these concentric cir- 
cles, it rests not till it finds the common centre. The ultimate 
design and use of all pursuits, is to aid and honor Christianity ; 
while C hristianity imparts its own energy and life in aid of all 
that which subserves the good of man. 

It is obvious from this relation of things with reference to one 
system, that there can be no such thing as conflict and contra- 
diction between true science and Christianity. Two truths 
never can cross each other, like right lines. ‘Truth is never an- 
gular, but always concentric and harmonious. ‘The first pre- 
tensions of physical science sometimes appear to conflict with 
Christianity, but her sober results alway harmonize with it, as 
frightful comets, when first appearing in the sky, create con- 
sternation by their lurid flames, but, instead of burning the 
world, they wheel at the right instant in their orbit, obedient to 
the laws of acommon system. Science, summoned by infi- 
delity, threatens to destroy the Christian system; but time 
goes on, and she assmues her proper place, taking and giving 
glory in the light of the central sun. Geology puts her crowbar 
beneath the rocky foundations of the earth, and timid men fear 
lest Christianity will topple aud be buried in ruins; the science 
advances, and Christianity receives from it the confirmation of 
her ample testimony. The lamp still hangs by a rope, in the 
Cathedral of Pisa, the regular pendulations of which, one day, 
set in motion the mind of Galileo, concerning the law of me- 
chanics. “The worldisin motion,” cries out the delighted phil- 
osopher. ‘Imprison the heretic,”’ ‘was the decree of the Vatican. 
But the world kept rolling round, popes and cardinals with it. 
The demonstrations of Newton succeeded; and the laws of 
science, and the faith of Christianity are seen at length, in beau- 
tiful conjunction and harmony. ‘The palace of all the Muses 
was on Mount Olympus; and the Mount of God, where piety 
pitches her tabernacle for the soul’s transfiguration, is the central 
point from which to observe, not merely one radius or segment 
of truth, but with serene satisfaction, to admire the relations 
and harmonies of all truths and things. The relations be- 
tween saintship and scholarship are far more numerous than 
strike the common mind. Wisdom is greater than knowledge; 
it is the end and object of all knowledge. Truth then may 
never be feared, come whence, or where, or how it may; from 
the laboratory of the chemist, the observatory of the astronomer, 
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the research of the historian, from physiology or pscy chology, 
we will not despise it, we will not forswear it, we will not fear 
- for all truth is related, consistent, and harmonious. 

.* some parts of continental Europe, particularly in France, 
the men of science, and of progress, on the one hand, and chureh- 
men on the other, are in open antagonism ; a fact not to be employ- 
ed to disprove ¢ ‘hristianity, as if oppose 1d to scie nce, but simply 
an evidence that C hristianity, in its native simplicity and truth- 
fulness, is not there. Most fortunately, in our own land, the 
reverse of all this is true. However it may have been in times 
subsequent to our revolution, (for a glance at the system of the- 
ology by President Dwight, shows ‘that his eye was upon an 
educated infidelity, then holding possession of all the learned 
professions), it certainly is true now, that Christianity has her 
ablest advocates in all departments of intellectual and physical 
science, and her firmest believers among the intelligent friends 
of popul: ur progress. "The reason of this felicitous conjunction 
is, that Christian theology, liberated from ancient bondage and 
abuses, is here thoughtful, studious, free, open to the sun, pro- 
moting rational inquiry and independent action; and scat- 
tering her blessings on every hand. Scholars and statesmen, 
men of thought and men of action, have gradually been 
working their way to the conviction, that the C hristian religion 
is the grand patron and ally of all secular improvement and pro- 
gress ; ‘and whatever is done, to give tothe institutions of religion 
a broader basis, is a sure pledge of all national prosperity. All 
that can be done to strengthen such sentiments is undergirding 
the great social experiment in which we are embarked. And 
frequent gatherings of men of literary and scientific pursuits, 
are something more than an opportunity for the indulgence of 
pleasant sympathies; a great practical power and promise. 
There is profound truth in the remark of M. Arago: “ It is 
the men of study and thought who, in the long run, govern the 
world; and the spirit of union among men of science is the on. 
tain presage of the union of nations and the good of the world.” 

Many, we know, are accustomed to look upon the life of a stu- 
dent as a busy idleness, far Temoved from the useful and the 
practical. The practic al! “'Thou bearest not the root, but the 
root thee.’’ Some seeds are Plow ie be from the ground, on the 
top of their own sprouts, like Anchises on the shoulders of 
/Eneas—the product appearing to bear the cause; and great 
actions often seem to be the origin of great thoughts, when, 1 
fact, itis the thinking which originates the acting. Your re 
revolutions begin in the closet of the student. It is the little 
plank, out of sight, under water, which turns the big ships hither 


* Speech at Edinburgh. 
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and thither. The mill-wheels which saw the timber, grind grain 
and whirl spindles, make all the noise and clatter; but the 
streams which keep them in motion, and which float commerce 
on their bosom, have their origin in little springs among the 
hills; and all the politics, enterprise, and prosperity of the 
world, owe their existence and progress to the unobserved, and 
oftentimes uncompensated studies of the patient scholar. “The 
roots of nettles themselves,”’ says Bacon, ‘‘ are smooth; but they 
bear stinging leaves.” It is your philosopher at Ferney who re- 
volutionizes France; and the sage of Northampton, with his 
strong theories and theology, who helps to build New England 
on the basis of order, truth and equity. 

It was not peculiar to the days of Esop for some members of 
the body to impute laziness to others, which performed their 
functions with less noise and locomotion. The godfather of 
iHeyne sends a letter by the public post, to his inde fatigable son, 
addressed to ‘“‘M. Heyne, idler at leipsic.” If any'man in this 
world belongs to the ‘laboring class,’ if we must use a cant phrase 
for which we have no liking, it isa Christian student. That 
expression does not define the mode of labor, as though he only 
was subject to toil who uses a particular set of muscles. He is 
of the working order who taxes his thought, as really as he who 
wields a sledge or plies a spade. As really ? More, by far. 
The field-laborer and the artisan throw down their tools at sun- 
set, and their sleep is sweet; when an excited brain cannot stop 
its work by the clock, but keeps its wheels in motion through the 
dreams and restlessness of a sleepless night. He who delves in 
boo!s for the radicals of words, works no less than he who digs 
in the ground for esculent roots. The professor with his class, 
the attorney with his brief, the minister at the altar, (the minis- 
try! we speak now of labor unrelieved by the compensatory 
law of the Sabbath,) labor no less than if they chopped wood 
instead of logic; and a herdsman with all his cattle, toils 
not half so hard as the faithful teacher who presides over 
the restless group of a well-stocked school-room. Centuries 
ago, Pythagoras, when asked what he was, and what he 
was doing, referred Hiero to the Olympic games, where some 
came to try their fortune for the prizes; some as merchants 
to exchange their commodities; some to make good cheer 
and meet their friends; and others, and he himself among 
them, were simply lookers on. A good description this of 
contemplative philosophy as it once was; but not as it now is. 
Philosophy, informed and reformed by a beneficent Christian- 
ity, is no more an idle spectator of the world; neither does it 
disdain all contact with the vulgar earth, aspiring to a home 
among the stars. It is a grand motive power for the world’s 
good. It has enlisted its skill and sciences in the service of man. 
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Nothing which promotes his convenience and comfort is beneath 
her regard. The sophist spider, spinning webs from its own bow- 
els, is converted into the useful bee, enriching itself from all the 
treasures of the open fields, and garnering up its sweet and 
nutritious stores for the use of man. And to such a degree has 
Christianity already wrought her reforms, that while intellectual 
power sometimes breaks off into eccentricity and vagaries, it 
is not so easy, after all, for any man to lose himself among 
the stars, or shipwreck his common sense against the moon. 
The grand purpose of Christianity is to improve and perfect 
mankind in every part and property of their nature; and by 
that general law we are bound in all our pursuits, to the service 
of the practical and the useful. The adventurous eronaut, as- 
cend high as he may, cannot go beyond the attraction of the 
world to which he belongs, nor can he forget that the silken 
island in which he floats, and the gaseous power which bears 
him up, are themselves the product of that world he may affect 
to despise, but to which he must at length return. 

Fellow-laborers, then, in a literal sense, are all true men, in 
the grand purpose of making the world better. Nor can there 
be a pursuit which is true and good, which does not contribute 
its aid to this common end. Worthy of more abundant honor, 
oftentimes, are those whom the world least notices and applauds. 
They are not the greatest of men, who, decked with plumes and 
gold, have trampled on all justice, law, and mercy, to satisfy 
the cravings of a mad ambition, and rise to martial fame and 
conquest. ‘They are not the highest among men, who have at- 
tained to enormous wealth, to be expended only for purposes of 
display and luxury, pomp and trains attendant. Nor yet they, 
to whom belong a greater affluence and power, even that of ex- 
alted intellect, yet abused and perverted to mislead and destroy, 
rather than instruct and bless. The true rule and measure of 
greatness—and the world will certainly one day discover it—is 
embodied in the words of him who, greater, richer, and loftier 
than all, came not to be ministered unto, but to minister. He 
that would be great, let him serve. That which constitutes the 
glory of God—his unwearied beneficence—is to be copied and 
reflected in us, as the splendor and magnificence of the sky are 
painted in every drop of dew. 

Milton complained in his day, that mankind had been so long 
and busily employed in celebrating their own destroyers, that 
they had left the better virtues of meekness, patience, and forti- 
tude, unsung. The earth bears no greater man on its surface than 
he who, with every sensibility quickened and refined by culture, 
with talents fitted for display, and capable of acquiring luxurious 
wealth, through all the misleading opinions of the world, devotes 
himself, not with momentary impulse, but with persevering mar- 
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tyrdom—not in conspicuous and attractive parts, but with the self- 
control and patience of unnoticed and unrewarded toil, to the sub- 
lime purpose of promoting the true welfare of his fellow-men. Toil 
away, thou Christian hero, instructing the young in some seques- 
tered spot among the hills! Speak on, thou legate of the skies, 
in thy rural pulpit! Assert eternal Providence, and justify the 
ways of God to man. Stand forth, in advocacy of law and order 
thou defender of right and innocence, firm, true, and just thyself. 
Albeit unknown to fame, and neither praises nor honors are in you 
path, and no stars or ribands, the insignia of rank, glitter on your 
manly hearts, ye are laying the broad and deep foundations of 
human improvement, on which shall rise the walls of an august 
and imperishable structure Other hands shall spread its arches, 
and rear its columns, and finish its capitals. Nor shall the gates 
of wisdom be left naked and unadorned. Ply thy work with chisel 
and brush, thou patient votary of Art, immortalizing goodness and 
greatness in changeless forms, eloquent to the eye. T'une thy 
harp, thou child of song ! Neither cypher nor discord art thou ! 
The ear hath a way to the heart; and thy joyous strains shall 
be the ‘‘ march-melodies”’ of freedom and truth. ‘ All the play- 
ers upon instruments shall be there ;’’ and Science and Religion 
shall walk together in royal and priestly vestments, their union 
making sweet harmonies before the altars of God, and God him- 
self shall descend, and his tabernacle be with men. 

To this grand result all things tend. All is in motion; no- 
thing rests. This and that reverend head, silvered with the 
honors of time, will droop to its long-sought repose. The youth, 
now bounding with elastic step into life, full of promise, full of 
joy, will faint Pand fall when the world knows not how to spare 
him. We die; but that for which we live—never. All that is 
good, and true, and fair, is imperishable. That which we call 
Death, is but Life in other forms of sanctity and power. 


The dead are like the stars by day, 
Removed from mortal eye : 

Yet not extinct—they hold their way 
In glory through the sky. 


The world is populous with good and useful men, though 
their forms are in the keeping of the grave. ‘The sagacious men 
who founded our literary institutions, the long line of virtuous 
men, who have here taught the lessons of serene wisdom, yet live 
in the true and best sense of the word. They livein the charac- 
ters and lives of those whom they have educated; and these live 
again, in all the good influences which they have employed for 
the improvement of the world: and so the lessons of truth and 
goodness are ever re-productive, cumulative and progressive 
towards the final consummation of God’s eternal plan. And the 
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grand encouragement which cheers us in our work—and for this 
we are indebted altogether to the telescopic visions of Christian- 
ity--is a belief in the certainty of that result at which we aim. 

Nothing, says Dugald Stewart, tends so much to call forth the ex- 

ertions of individuals i in the public service, as a prevailing belief 
in the success of those efforts which they put forth to inform 
and bless mankind. Asin ancient Rome, it was esteemed the 
mark of a good citizen, never to despair of the fortunes of the 
republic; so the good citizen of the world, whatever may be 
the aspect of particular events or times, should never despair of the 
fortunes of the human race, but should ever act upon the princi- 
ple, that the longer he lives, and the more his observation extends, 
the more of truth, order, and benevolent design will be seen in the 
universe. Every scholar, especially, should be in truth what Mr. 
Coleridge was wont to call himself, an ‘inveterate hoper,” with 
his face all luminous, turned towards the sun-rising. We love 
to listen to the strains of ancient lyrists, Pindar and Ovid; but we 

do not believe that society is retrograde from an age of gold to one 
of iron; neither do we hold that it is stationary, fluctuating only 
within certain limits, in mutual encroachments of civilization 
and barbarism. Nor have we any faith in the indefinite 
perfectibility of human nature, according to the theory of Con- 
dorcet, and other French authors, much less in any political athe- 
istic millennium, with modifications of society which are wiser 
than Providence and better than Scripture. But we do hold, 
and that most firmly, to the sober faith of the good old Bible of 
our fathers—that God designs to make this world the theatre 
of substantial, rational, religious joy, by means of the Gospel of 
his Son. What revolutions of time—what eclipses of truth— 
what trials of faith—what strugglings and sacrifices shall inter- 
vene before that result is attained, we cannot say. In lonely cells, 
in midnight toils, on bloody seaffolds, the scholars, the martyrs, 
sent freemen of our race, have looked forward and upward, with 
hope and faith, saying, Domine quamdiu?* and in these days of 
brighter promise, shame on us if our faces are not in the same 
direction, hopeful of greater changes, compared with which, the 
highest splendor that ever visited the earth, was but the 
shadow of death. Cheered by this confidence of success, we 
adopt the words of the poet: 


““T therefore go, and join head, heart and hand, 
Active and firm, to fight the bloodless fight 
Of science, freedom, and the truth in Christ.” 


This world was made for something better than to be the 


* An inscription on the wall of the inquisitorial prison at the Papal residence in 
Avignon. 
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theatre of crime and woe. Though lions and scorpions are in 
the zodiac, the sun will roll its way along, bring the year about, 
and fill the whole earth with gladness. As in the crowded tho- 
roughfare of a great city, the rails are laid, and the resistless car 
comes rolling along in the midst of sable funerals, gilded chariots, 
loaded commerce, and all forms of toil and traflic; so, through 
the midst of all the complicated movements of this great world, 
its governments, its merchandise, its arts, and its revolutions, a 
highway of the Lord is preparing, along which a triumphant and 
beneficent Christianity will advance with songs and everlasting 


joy. 


‘There is a fount about to stream 

There is a light about to beam, 

There is a warmth about to glow, 

There isa flower about to blow, 

There is a midnight blackness changing 
Into gray ; 

Men of thought and men of action, 
Clear the way. 


Aid the dawning tongue and pen, 

Aid it hopes of honest men ; 

Aid it paper, aid it type, 

Aid it, for the hour is ripe ; 

And our earnest must not slacken 
Into play ; 

Men of thought and men of actien, 
Clear the way.” 


ARTICLE Ii. 


CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH OF MARTIN LUTHER, 
AND COMMENCEMENT OF THE REFORMATION. 


By C. E. Stow, D. D., Prof. Bib. Lit., Lane Seminary, Cincinnati. 


Ir is the object of the following article, to give all that is 
known respecting the childhood and youth of Luther, and to 
state the circumstances attending the commencement of the Re- 
formation a little more in detail than has been done by D’Aun- 
bigne. The works referred to are mostly enumerated and de- 
scribed in our first article on Luther, in the Repository for April, 
1844. Since that time a very elaborate biography of Luther has 
been commenced by Karl Jiirgen, (Leipsic, 1846.) The second 
volume, of 950 pages, Svo. brings the biography down only to 
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the commencement of the controversy respecting indulgences in 

the year 1516. Continuing the work on the same plan, the 
author must extend it to some ten or twelve volumes of equal 

size, which, one would think, might be sufficiently complete. 

So far as possible, I have endeavored to make out the narra- 
tive by extracts literally translated from Luther himself and his 
contemporaries, which is the method altogether the most satis- 
factory to those who wish for an accurate picture of the times. 

In the little village of More, on the southern border of the 
Hartz mountains in Saxony, (nowa part of Prussia), there lived, 
during ther eign of the Emperor Maximilian L, towards the close 
of the fifteenth century, a robust young German laborer, named 
John Luther.* He was a peasant born, and was sometimes em- 
ployed in cutting slate stones, and sometimes he worked in the 
mines. He became attached to a healthful, pious, fresh-looking 
peasant girl of Franconia, named Margaret Lindemann; and so 
soon as, by their mutual industry, they could collect the means 
of a frugal housekeeping, expecting always to live by the work 
of their hands, they were married. In the autumn of 1483, a 
few months after their marriage, they removed to Eisleben, the 
market town of their neighborhood. During the excitement of 
the fair, Margaret became the mother of a fine, healthy son.+ 
The child was born at 11 o’clock in the evening ‘of the 10th of 
November, which being St. Martin’s day, he was the next morn- 
ing baptized in the St. Peter’s Church of that town, and was 
named Martin. The saint after whom the child was named, was 
Martin of Tours, who had been a Roman soldier, was converted 
to Christ, became the apostle of France, and died in the year 
397. The birth of Martin Luther took place in the same year 
in which Savonarola was burned at the stake in Florence, for 
attempting a reformation in Italy. Melancthon says he ‘had 
often asked Luther’s mother the date of his birth. She remem- 
bered perfectly the day and the hour, but the year she was not 
certain of. His younger brother, James, said it was 1483. Said 
Luther, when his fame filled the civilized world, “Iam a pea- 

sant’s son ; my f father, my grandfather, all my ancestors, were 
real peasants.” 

When Martin was six months old, John and Margaret removed 
to Mansfield, a mining town in the same district. Here they 
were quite poor; for to help out their scanty means of subsist- 
ence, while John was at work in the mines, Margaret would go 
to the woods with her little boy, and there cut and bind up fag- 
gots, which she carried to town on her back.{ They soon had 
other children, a large family of them, for whose birth John 
always returned hearty thanks to God, considering them his 
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greatest treasure ; but little Martin, with his curly auburn hair, 
and bright blue eyes, his fair face, and sweet voice, and sprightly 
manners, was always the special favorite. No others of the 
family ever acquired celebrity. They were respected in their 
places of abode as honest, industrious, God-fearing people; but 
their fame was never widely extended. John Luther, consider- 
ing that he was a hard-working man of that period, was remark- 
able both for piety and intelligence. It was his delight, in win- 
ter evenings, to sit with his family, and relate Bible stories, or 
read aloud from books which he borrowed from a neighboring 
convent. Clergymen and school-masters, and other men of 
village cele brity for learning, he often invited to his house; and 
to their conversation the little Martin listened with an eagerness 
that greatly interested them. He made rapid improvement. 
At the age of six years he could read and write with fluency. 
He was regarded as achild of great promise; and while he was 
asleep, his father would often kneel by his bed-side with loud 
and earnest prayer to God, that he would grant his grace to the 
child, and make him the means of great good to the world. 

Margaret was very strict in the religious training of her 
children, and both she and her husband were anxious to give to 
Martin in particular, the best education in their power. They 
sent him very young to the village school, where he soon 
attracted notice; and when the roads were muddy, or the snow 
deep, so that the little favorite could not well walk, the larger boys 
were proud to take him in their arms, or carry him on their 
backs. Luther, in the height of his fame, whenever he met 
any of these rustic helpers, would delight to remind them of the 
service they had rendered him. According to the notions of the 
times, he was subjected, both at school and in the family, to a 
harsh and severe discipline, but ill adapted to a nature so sensi- 
tive and susceptible as his. ‘To it may be traced no small part 
of the mental anguish and terror of his subsequent life. He 

said himself, in respect to this point, ‘‘My parents brought me 

up with great severity, so that I was made timid, and ran into 
a cloister to become a monk. They meant it most heartily for 
good; but they did not understand that different dispositions 
require different modes of treatment and different kinds of 
punishment. It was the serious and severe life of my mother 
that made me a monk.”’* 

By a life of industry and good conduct, his parents at length 
obtained competency and respectable rank in society. John 
Luther became the owner of two smelting furnaces, and was 
appointed one of the magistrates of Mansfeldt.+ This brought 
him into association with lawyers, and not doubting that his 


* Pf. 6 +t Math. 4. 
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little Martin could learn to plead as well as the best of them, he 
determined to fit him for the university, and the study of the 
law. His actual income, however, was yet small, and he was 
able to give his son but little in the way of money. At Magde- 
burg there was a so-called Schola Currenda, professedly a 
charity school, where boys were taught gratuitously, onc ondition 
that they would sing in the churches, and from door to door in 
the city, and thus beg money to put into the treasury of the 
establishment. ‘This was the school to which John Luther pro- 
posed to send his son. One morning in May, in the year 1497, 
two lads were seen passing along the streets of Mansfeldt, with 
little packs on their backs, and staves in their hands, and their 
eyes swimming in tears. ‘These were Martin Luther, then 
fourteen years old, and his chum, John Reineck, of the same 
age, who had set out on foot to trudge across the Hartz Moun- 
tains, a distance of more than fifty miles, through a wild 
country, in that rude age, in order to attend the charity school 
at Magdeburg.* 

John succeeded by his singing, in getting money enough from 
the neighbors to make it an object for the institution to keep 
him; but poor Martin had such bad luck, that before the year 
was out, the teacher told him they could keep him no longer. 
He went home quite disheartened. His mother did not, how- 
ever, yet despair. She had relatives at Eisenach, a city at about 
the same distance south of Mansfeldt, where was a similar 
school of the Franciscan weno . and where the then celebrated 
John Trebonius was teaching poctry and eloquence, with great 
reputation. ‘Thither, therefore, his parents sent him to make a 
second trial; and here, eventually, better success awaited him. 
Not that he immediately escaped from the inconveniences and 
ills of poverty. These he had for a long time to endure, even 
to the actual suffering of hunger, a the means to buy a 
morsel off ood ; and at that early age, he was obliged to learn to 
trust in him who feedeth the young } ravens when they ery. Like 
other poor students of those days, he would go to the doors of the 
rich and sing some popular air, for which he was sometimes 
rewarded with a supply of food or a little money, and some- 
times was roughly ordered to depart, and not disturb people 
with his noise. Though naturally of a cheerful and buoyant 
disposition, his hardships and privations would often make him 
discouraged and sad. He Joved his books, and could not think 
of abandoning his studies; but he was actually in a suffering 
condition, from inability to supply the commonest physical 
wants. 

One day, when he was hungry and had nothing to eat, after 
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having been already repulsed from three doors, he ventured, as 
a last resort, to raise his stout mellow voice in a pensive air 
under the window of the lady Ursula, the wife of Conrad 
Cotta, a man in good circumstances, and a magistrate. This 
lady had often noticed the fair haired student at church, and 
had been pleased with the good taste and feeling with w hich he 
performed his part in the choir. Hearing his voice, she opened 
the window and dropped out a few small coins. He turned his 
face to thank her, and she saw that his eyes were filled with 
tears. Her pity was moved. She sent for him to come into the 
parlor, when she supplied his immediate wants, and engaged 
him in earnest conversation. She became deeply interested in 
him, and kept him there till her husband returned in the 
evening. He also was highly pleased with the handsome, intel- 
ligent boy; and before he left, they exacted of him a promise 
that he would make their house his home, and take his meals 
at their plentiful table during his stay in Eisenach; a promise 
which he was very willing to make, and as willing to keep after 

he had made it. The lady purchased for him a guitar anda 
flute, on both which he soon learned to play without a master. 
This excellent woman, who afterwards went by the name of 
the good Shunamite,* lived to see her protege in the height 
of his usefulness ; and Luther thus early had rich experience of 
the truth to which he afterwards so often gave utterance, ‘‘ There 
is nothing on earth so sweet as the heart of a right good Chris- 
tian woman.” 

He was now in easy circumstances, while pursuing the 
remainder of his studies at Eisenach. The castle of Wartburg, 
so memorable at a later period of his life, is on the summit of a 
steep mountain, just south of the city of Eisenach; and his 
youthful eye often rested on its antique towers and picturesque 
position, without once anticipating that it would for ages, derive 
its chief celebrity from being associated with his name. The 
school books from which he learned the rudiments of Latin, 
were an old Latin grammar by Donatres, the teacher of St. 
Jerome, the dec alogue, the Lord’s Prayer and the creed in Latin, 
and the Cicio Janus, a sort of church almanac, in which each 
month had a Latin verse, all which verses together contained as 
many syllables as there are days in the year, and the object of 
which was, to enumerate all the fasts and festivals of the 
church.t+ 

In the year 1502, at the age of eighteen, he took leave of his 
kind friends in Eisenach, and entered the university of Erfort. 
His name is written in the university books, Martinus Lutherus, 
and when he received his baccalaureate it is written Luderus, 


* 2 Kings iv. ch. + Math. 4, 394, 395. 
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without the ¢h ; and so he signs his name in many of his early 
letters. Butas the word Luder in German signifies carrion, or 
rotten flesh, he soon dropped this mode of orthography, and 
spelled his name uniformly as it is now written, Luther.* 

His father’s circumstances were now improv ed, and his wants 
at the university were well supplied. He afterwards said, “‘ My 
dear father sustained me with all love and fidelity, at the univer- 
sity of Erfort, and by his sweat and hard labor helped me to be 
what I now am.” + 

He distinguished himself at once, as a scholar in all the branch- 
es then taught, and read with great delight the ancient classics, 
among whom Cicero and V irgil, Plautus and Livy, were his fa- 
vorite Pauthors. In his twentieth year, he took his master’s de- 
gree, the second scholar ina class of seventeen, t and commenced 
the study of the law. One year after, (1595), only three years 
from the time he entered the university, in the twenty- first yeal 
of his age, he began himself to deliver lectures on the physics and 
ethics of Aristotle, with great approbation. 

Such was the external history of Martin Luther, from his birth 
till he became a distinguished teacher in one of the best univer- 
sities of his native country. Let us now tum to his internal 
history, the struggles and conflicts of his mind during this 
period. 

In Luther the religious sentiment was, by his own nature, de- 
veloped with very great strength. His whole character was one 
of gigantic power; and the devotional element was one of the 
most vigorous of his mental qualities. His education had been 
strictly religious, but of a kind fitted to inspire terror and dread, 
rather than confidence and love. The popular religion of the 
day, consisting in forms and ceremonies, asceticisms, and will- 
worship, and senseless mumblings, was far from meeting the 
wants of a mind like his; and the Bible, as a religious reading 
book, was then unknown. 

At school, and in the university, amid all the ardor with which 
Luther pursued his studies, he never forgot or neglected the du- 
ties of religion. While a student at law, it was a common re- 

mark with him, that prayer is the best kind of study, ( fleissig 
gebetet ist ueder die Helft studirt.) In his twe ntieth year, A. D. 
1503, while turning over the books of the library of Erfort, to 
his surprise and de light, he found a complete copy of the Latin 
Bible. It was the first time he had ever seen one. The story 
which first met his eye was that of Hannah and her son Sa- 
muel, in which he became intensely interested.§ He read the 
volume through and through, with inexpressible eagerness. 


* Aud. i. 5. t Pf. 15. t Pf. 21. § Math. 6, Pf. 16. 
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Never had anything given him such delight; how happy he 
should be (he thought) if he could ever have the good fortune to 
be the owner of a Bible—a whole Bible. The art of printing 
had already been introduced, and copies of the Bible began to be 
multiplied; but both the taste and the spirit of the age made it 
one of the rarest of books, and the most difficult to be obtained. 

In this book, our young law student found a system of religion 
very different from what was then inculeated in the church. 

The ardor with which he pursued his studies brought upon him 
a severe illness. He apprehended that his death might be near. 
An old priest visited him, and in administering to his comfort, 

used these remarkable words: ‘‘ My dear student, be comforted : 

you will not die with this sickness. Our God will yet make a 
great man of you, and you will be a comfort to very many; for 
whom the Lord loveth he e arly lays on them the cross, and they 
who bear it patiently learn much thereby.” The words fell on 
his ear, and touched his heart as prophetic; he never forgot 
them. 

In 1505, at the age of twenty-two, an occurrence took place, 
which changed all his plans for life. One night he was inform- 
ed that his most intimate friend, Alexius, had been assassinated 
in the streets of Erfort; and hastening to the spot, a sudden 
stroke of lightning laid him senseless by the dead body of his 
murdered companion. His whole soul was moved; he at once 
relinquished all his bright prospects of worldly eminence, and 
resolved to devote himself to the service of God, after the fashion 
of those days, by retiring to aconvent. Without communicating 
his designs to any one, he invited his friends to meet him one 
evening at his rooms. The evening was spent with cheerful 
conversation, festivity, and music; and that very night, after 
his friends had retired, taking with him only a volume of Virgil 
and Plautus, he went to the convent of the Augustine Monks, 
offered himself as a brother eremite, and was accepted. He 
identified himself with that body, dropped his own name, and 
assumed that of Augustine; to the great delight of the fa- 
thers, who were not a little. proud of ‘such an accession. ‘'T'o 
his father he sent his master’s ring and gown, with a letter in- 
forming him of the resolution he had taken. The old man was 
grieved and indignant; his most fondly cherished hopes of the 
future eminence of his favorite son were blasted in a moment; 
and for some time he would not be reconciled to his disobedient 
child. ‘See to it (said he) that your terror be not a temptation 
of the devil; for the sake of God’s Word, one should be obedient 
to his parents, and not take so important a step without their 
knowledge and advice.” Subsequently, Luther saw that his father 
was right, and he had himself been in the wrong; and when he 
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wrote his work against monastic vows, he dedicated it, with all 
suitable acknowledgments, to his sagacious and then reconciled 
parent.* 

During his noviciate, and before he was ordained, at his own 
earnest request, he was allowed to retain a Latin Bible, but 
after his ordination it was again taken away. t 

The older monks would not allow him to pursue his studies in 
peace. He was consigned to the most menial oflices; to watch 
the door, to sweep the halls, to ring the bell, to go round the city 
and beg provisions, were his most common duties, to all which 
he submitted without a murmur. ‘The new brother (said the 

careful fathers) can do the convent no good with his reading and 
study ; let him take the sack, and go round the city and coun- 
try, and beg for us bread, meal, eggs, meat, fish, money, some- 
thing that has substance to it.”t{ He read the Se riptures, how- 
ever, as often as possible, and employed in study all the time he 
could command, contenting himself with very little sle ep, anda 
most abstemious diet; a piece of dry bread and a smoked her- 
ring often constituting his whole allowance of food for a day. 

The more he read the prophets and apostles, the more he was 
dissatisfied with the religion that surrounded him. His mental 
distress became intense, and there were few who could under- 
stand his feelings, or sympathize with him. A companion to 
whom he disclosed some of the sins which burdened his con- 
science, said to him, “ You wish to be without sin, and you 
have no real sins; you should make out a new catalogue, and 
put in some down-right, genuine sins, and then Christ will ig 
you; but what can he do with such a jumble of nonsense a 
that which you call your sins ?” 

The University teachers still took an interest in their favorite 
pupils; and at their solicitation, the prior of the convent relieved 
him from his most degrading employments, and allowed him 
more time for study. The works of St. Augustine, espe- 
cially his Exposition of the Psalms, now engaged ‘his attention ; 
and he also perfected himself in the scholastic philosophy. He 
studied the Bible also, with the commentaries of Nicolas de 
Lyra, insomuch that it was afterwards said, “ Si Lyra non 
Lyrascet, Lutherus non saltascet.” 

Still his mind was not relieved. Days and nights were passed 
in agonizing prayer. He would sometimes shut himself up in 
his cell, and allow no one to approach him. 

An instance of this kind is related in a former article of ours 
in the Biblical Repository for April, 1846, p. 199, to which we 
now refer the reader. An old monk who had had some experi- 
ence in mental conflicts, began to converse with him ; he pointed 
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him to the clause in the Creed, ‘I believe in the forgiveness of 
sins ’—‘‘ not of sins general (said the monk )—the sins of David, 

or the sins of Hezekiah; the devils believe so much as that: 

but the forgiveness of my sins in particular.” He also recom. 
mended to him the sermons of St. Bernard, which he read, and 
found in them great instruction and comfort. The anxious 
question with him continually was, “‘ How shall I escape the 
guilt and punishment of sin?” Said his father confessor to him 
one day, ‘* What are the sins that trouble your mind so much ?” 
Luther tried to tell him, but they seemed to the priest so trifling, 
so foolish, that he broke out with the impatient exclamation, 
‘** Pho, Martin, you are a fool—God is not angry with you, you 
are angry with God.”” The priest told more truth than he was 
aware of. There was just the difficulty. It was the struggle 

of a heart, which. ignorant of God’s righteousness, and going 
about to establish its own righteousness, had not submitted 
itself to the righteousness of God. One day, as he was walking by 
himself, a brother monk met him, and said to him ina sympa- 


thizing tone: ‘‘ My brother, I know a remedy for the sufferings 
youendure.” ‘A remedy, (replied Luther, with a trembling 
voice,) what is it?’ “Tt is faith,’ answered the monk. 


‘Faith, (said Luther,) faith?’ 'The word almost terrified him. 
“Yes, my brother,’ rejoined the monk, “ to have faith is to love, 
and to love is to be happy.’’ Luther opened his eyes very wide, 
and began to speak as if talking to himself, ‘‘Faith! and to have 
faith is to love’’—and his soul began to expand as with a new 
idea. ‘The monk continued, ‘‘Have you never read that para- 
graph in St. Bernard’s sermon on the Annunciation, ‘Faith that 
thy sins are forgiven thee through Jesus Christ, that is the wit- 
ness which the Holy Ghost hath put into our hearts ; for he hath 
said: Believe, and thy sins shall be forgiven thee”” 'This con- 
versation threw the first gleam of permanent light over Luther’s 
religious experience.* 

At a subsequent period, Luther thus describes his feelings du- 
ring those days of conflict : 

‘ Though, as a monk, I was holy and irreproachable, my con- 
science was still filled with trouble and torment. I did not love 
that just and holy Being who punishes sinners. I felt a secret 
anger against him; I hated him, because, not satisfied with ter- 
rifying by his law, and by the miseries of life, poor creatures al- 
ready ruined by original sin, he aggravated our sufferings by the 
Gospel. But when, by the spirit of God, I understood these 
words, The just shall live by faith ; when I learned how the 
justification of the sinner proceeds from God’s mere mercy, 
through faith, then I felt myself born again, as a new man; and 
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I entered by an open door into the very paradise of God. From 
that hour, I saw the precious and holy Scriptures with new eyes. 
I went through the whole Bible. I went through a multitude of 

assages which taught me what the work of God is. And as I 
had before heartily hated that expression, ‘the righteousness of 
God,’ I began from this time to value and love it as the sweetest 
and most consolatory truth. ‘T'ruly this text of St. Paul was to 
me as the very gate of heaven.* 

“Tt is true [ was a pious monk, and held myself so strictly to 
my vows, that I cannot utter it. If ever a monk went to heaven 
by his monkery, | certainly should have gone there by mine; 
and this all who knew me in the convent must testify. 

‘“‘T did my utmost to observe the rules. I plagued and tor- 
mented my body with prayer, watching, fasting, and other exer- 
cises, much more than all they who are now my sorest foes and 
persecutors. I laid more on my poor body than it could possibly 
endure, without injury to health. But our opponents, the good 
easy folks, who are accustomed to the soft kind of priests’ and 
monks’ life, who never all their lives long, tasted a real spiritual 
temptation, believe not that I or others have ever experienced 
such things as we have done,—so heartily and murderously dis- 
tressed, that wemight only bring our hearts and consciences to quiet 
and peace before God ; but yet in such horrid darkness we could 
never find that same peace.” From this period brighter days be- 
gan to dawn on the distressed penitent. Providence threw in his 
way one who more fully understood his disease, and could point 
him more clearly to the remedy. This was John Staupitz, an 
enlightened and pious man, a favorite with Frederick the Wise, 
Elector of Saxony. Staupitz was the first professor of 'T heology 
in the University of Wittemburg, which the Elector had founded 
in 1502. As vicar-general of the Augustine monks, he visited 
the convent at Erfort, and became deeply interested in Luther. 
He entered into familiar conversation with him, encouraged him 
to disclose his mental trials, and expounded to him the way of 
salvation as revealed in the Gospel. He made the young monk 
a present of a Latin Bible, that invaluable treasure he had so 
long wished to own. He told him, we can love God only as he 
hath first loved us, and that all our repentance and resolutions 
are of no avail, except as we throw ourselves entirely on the 
mercy of Jesus C shrist.t Luther began to see the light. ‘It 
was,” said he, ‘‘as though Jesus Christ himself comforted me so 
wonderfully with those sweet and salutary words.” ‘The Bible, 
his own Bible, was now his constant companion, and he could 
read it with an eye of faith. 

In 1507, at the age of 24, he received ordination as a Priest. 
He earnestly wished to have his friends with him on that 
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solemn occasion, and wrote a touching letter on the subject to 
his friend, John Braun, of Eisenach.* 

His father also, though at first so much opposed to his en- 
tering the priesthood, was prevailed upon to be present. Luther 
afterwards said “My father never could be quite reconciled to 
my being a monk. When I was to be consecrated priest, and 
celebrate my first Mass, I wrote to him, praying him to be 
present, for the honor of God and my own honor. He came 
riding to the cloister with twenty horses mounted, and made 
mea present of twenty guilders. When seated at dinner, the 
old man said, before all the Doctors, Masters, and other gen- 
tlemen, ‘Ye are learned men: have ye not read in the Scriptures 
that one should honor one’s father and mother? When I 
heard that I was terrified, and struck dumb, and could answer 
nothing. When others answered for me, he said, ‘Pray God 
this may not be the Devil’s work.’ Afterwards he said, ‘1 
must be here, and eat and drink with you, but 1 would much 
rather be away.’ + 

In 1508, on the recommendation of Staupitz, he was ap- 
pointed, by Frederick the Wise, to the Professorship of Phi- 
losophy in the University of Wittemburg.{ His department 
included logic and ethics, but more especially the physics of 
Aristotle. He was hurried off with great precipitancy, so that 
he had not even time to take leave of his friends.|| He trudged 
on foot as usual, with a staff in his hand, and a pack on his 
back, which contained all his worldly goods, namely, one clean 
shirt and a woollen gown, a Greek Testament, a Septuagint, 
his never absent Latin Bible, pen and ink, and a little paper, 
without which he never took a journey for ever so short a dis- 
tance. He at once became immensely popular, and students 
began to flock to the University from all quarters. It was here, 
according to Shakspeare, that Hamlet of Denmark went to re- 
ceive the education befitting a Prince. Though so successful 
in his philosophical professorship, he still felt that theology was 
his appropriate field, and he earnestly longed to devote himself 
wholly to it. In a letter to his friend John Braun, dated 
March 19th, 1509, he says, ‘‘ As to what you inquire respecting 
my condition here, | am well, thank God, except that 1 havea 
strong dislike to my department of teaching, especially phi- 
losophy, which, from the beginning, I have most earnestly de- 
sired to exchange for the ology, that theology, I mean, which 
penetrates to the meat of the nut, to the heart of the w heat, to 
the marrow of the bones. But God is God; man often, nay 
always, errs in his judgment. This God is ours, himself will 
guide us in gentleness and to eternity.” 


* De Wette, 1, 3, 17, Pf. 29. + Pf. 3 Aud. i, 27. § D.W. i. 5, 6. 
|| Aud. i. 27. 7 DW. ’ 6, et 34, Aud. 128. 
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The wish of Luther’s heart was soon gratified; during the 
same month in which the preceding letter was dated, at his own 
urgent request he was transferred to the chair of Biblical Theol- 
ogy, and lectured on the Bible every day at one o'clock, beginning 
with the Psalms and the Epistle to the Romans. The students 
crowded afresh to his lectures, with the greatest eagerness. His 
clear, impressive language, often cutting with the keenest irony ; 
his undisguised contempt of the school-men, the worshippers of 
antiquity, the great masters, who had preceded him, who taught 
the doctrines of men, and not the truths of God; his utter rejec- 
tion of the philosophers, who would explain the things of the 
Spirit independently of the Word of God, strongly excited both 
the curiosity and the admiration of his hearers. It was a new 
era in theological teaching ; for so little at that period had the Bi- 
ble been attended to, that Carlstadt, the dean of the theological 
faculty at Wittemberg, who had studied theology at the most 
celebrated schools in Germany and Italy, confessed that he had 
never read the Bible till some time after he had entered on the 
theological professorship at Wittemberg. Staupitz, and the Elec- 
tor Frederick, were delighted with their new professor. He lec- 
tured so eloquently, they were determined he should preach also. 
Luther, who always distrusted his own powers till they were 
put to the test, strongly objected to this additional service. ‘It 
is too much,” said he, ‘it will be the death of me; I could not 
sustain it three months.” ‘So be it,” replied Staupitz; “ the 
Lord will have another good man on high.” 

He began his preaching in the old dilapidated chapel of the 
Augustines, so graphically described by Myconius.* But this 
was soon entirely insufficient to accommodate the crowds who 
flocked to hear him. On the recommendation of Staupitz, the 
magistrates appointed him city preacher, and his labors were 
transferred to the city church, an immense edifice, which is still 
standing, and as nearly as possible, in the same state in which 
Luther left it. He preached also in the university, and in the 
chapel of the castle. He had greatly underrated his powers as a 
preacher. His voice was musical, clear, and penetrating, his 
gestures and all his movements were dignified, graceful, and 
striking. He told Staupitz that he should just preach in his own 
way, and not try to imitate any of his predecessors, and he kept 
his word. For the first time in a long period, there was a Chris- 
tian preacher, who rejected al] technical and scholastic terms, and 
derived his thoughts and his modes of expression directly from 
the Bible. This independence at starting prepared him for what 
was to follow. The general spirit of his preaching may be in- 
ferred from the following paragraph of one of his sermons. 


* Aud.,i.44. D’Aubigne, i. 161. 
THIRD SERIES, VOL. II. No. 4. 3 
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“Faith in Christ strips you of all confidence in your own wisdom 
and righteousness, and strength; it teaches you that if Christ 
had not died for you, and sav ed you by his death, neither you, 
nor any created power could have done it. T hen you begin to 
despise all those things which you see to be unavailing. Noth- 
ing remains but Jesus—Jesus only—Jesus abundantly sufficient 
for your soul. Hoping nothing from all created things, you have 
no dependence save on Christ, from whom you look for all, and 
love above all.” 

With views and feelings like these, as his own manuscripts 
testify, he in the year 1510, set off for Rome, on business pertain- 
ing to his monastic order.* In company with a brother monk, 
he went on foot, with staff in hand, a loaf of black bread in his 
pack, and ten ducats of money in his pocket, with which to se- 
cure the help of an advocate in Rome. He undertook the journey 
with great joy, for he thought surely that Rome, the great centre of 
ecclesiastical power, must also be the middle point of theological 
learning, and Christian feeling. How was the honest and pious 
monk disappointed and shocked, when he witnessed the luxury, 
the scandalous ignorance, the open infidelity, of that corrupt 
court! When he sat at table with the priests, he heard them 
ridicule the most solemn services of their religion, and laughing- 
ly boast that, instead of pronouncing the words of consecration 
over the holy eucharist, they had jestingly said, “Bread art 
thou, and bread thou wilt remain,’ and then the y held up the 
host, and the gaping multitude worshipped ! ! All this was suf- 
ficiently shocking to the earnest and honest mind of Luther, but 
there was more yet to come. When he was himself saying 
mass, in his conscientious and devout way, an Italian priest, who 
stood by, wearied with his prolixity, (for he could rattle otf a 
dozen masses while Luther was saying one,) addressed him in 
an impatient whisper, ‘Come now, make haste; send to our good 
mother her dear son back again forthwith ;” thus profanely allu- 
ding to the doctrine of transubstantiation, which at that time was 
to Luther’s mind a most awful reality. He was distressed, and 
while, by way of penance, slowly climbing, on his knees, the fa- 
mous Pilate’s staircase, ‘‘ the just shall live by faith’’ again shot 
through his mind, and again did he see and renounce those 
superstitious follies. 

But his feelings may be best learned from his own most gra- 
phic delineations of them, as given in sentences like the fol- 
lowing : 

“IT would only wish that every one who is to be a preacher, 
might first visit Rome, and see how it goes on there. Since our 
Lord God has brought me into this hateful business and work, I 


* Math. 11. t Pf.56—8. Jurgens, ii. 331. 
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would not for a hundred thousand gulden have missed of seeing 

Rome ; otherwise I should always have been distressed lest I 

were doing the pope wrong and injustice ;—but now we speak 

that we do know. When I first saw Rome, I fell to the ground, 

raised my hands to heaven, and said, ‘ Hail! thou holy Rome! 

Yea, rightfully holy by the holy martyrs, and their blood which has 
been shed in thee.’ Rome is now in its splendor; the pope triumphs 

with his beautiful ornamented horses which go before him, and he 
carries the sacrament upon a splendid white horse. The pope 
Alexander was a baptized Jew ; he believed nothing. His suc- 
cessor, pope Julius, hated him so, that he broke down and took 
away the very doors and windows which had his arms. Pope 
Leo was bribed by the bare-foot friars with 80,000 ducats, that 
he might not reform them, and when he saw the coins lying on 
the table before him, he exclaimed, ‘ Who can resist so many 
armed men? (The ducat had the impression of an armed 
knight.) Pope Alexander invited all the cardinals of the Colonné 
to dine with him, and would take them off by poison, which was 
prepared ina separate bottle; but by mistake it was given to the 
pope and his son. The father died, but the son drank olive oil, 

and had himself hung up by the legs, and thus threw off the 
poison. It happened to me, at Rome, that I was so mad a saint, 

that I ran through all their churches, and believed all their tales, 
false and stale as they are. I have held masses by the tens at 
Rome, and was truly sorry that my father and mother were yet 

alive; for I wished the opportunity to deliver them from purga- 

tory by my prayers, masses, and other good works. ‘There is a 
proverb at Rome, ‘ Blessed is the mother whose son holds a mass 
on Saturday, at St. John’s. Uow gladly would I have made 
my mother thus blessed, but the crowd was so great I could not 
get in. Such a Saul have I been, as there aremany now. I was 
not ice and frost, like Eck, and many like him, in my defence 
of the pope. It seems to me they defend the pope more for their 
own belly’s sake, than for any principle or earnestness. Yea, I 
think to this day, they laugh at the pope, like the Epicureans. I 
handled the subject with earnestness; I feared and trembled for 
the judgment-day, and from the bottom of my heart desired the 
salvation of my soul. You will see in my earlier writings, how 
many and great things I conceded, in all humility, to the pope, 
which I must now look upon and curse as the highest blasphemy 
and abomination.” It is worthy of notice that the old story of 
the female pope Joanna, was fully believed and publicly spoken 
of without offence at Rome, while Luther was there. He thus 
speaks in his Table Talk :* ‘‘ At Rome, I saw in a broad street 
which leads directly to St. Peter’s church, publicly, a pope sculp- 
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tured in stone, as a woman with a sceptre, in the papal mantle, 
and carrying a child in her arms. No pope passes through this 
street, lest he should see this statue. A woman named Agnes, a 
native of Mainz, was taken in the guise of a boy to England, by 
a cardinal, and afterwards brought to Rome. She was then at 
length elected pope by the cardinals, but she was exposed and 
brought to shame, for she was publicly delivered of a child in 
this same street.” This was no story of Luther’s invention. 
The Roman guide-books, which were then used for the conve- 
nience of travellers, are very particular in describing the statue 
of the popess Joanna, as one of the principal curiosities of the city. 
A guide book, entitled Memorabilia Rome, which went through 
several editions in different languages, (copies are still extant of 
the years 148], 1495, 1500, 1510—the very year Luther was at 
Rome) relates the story in all simplicity and good faith. It says, 
“ Between the Coliseum and St. Clement’s, there is a church in 
ruins. ‘There died the woman who had been pope. She was 
with child. The angel asked her whether she would choose to 
be eternally lost, or come to shame in this world; she chose the 
latter. In the procession she was delivered of her child in front 
of that church. Her statue, with the child, hewn in stone, is 
still to be seen there.”* The whole narrative of the popess 
Joanna may be read in Murdock’s Mosheim, ii. 61—3. The 
credibility of the narrative is ably defended by Godfrey Ar- 
nold,+ and disputed by Giesler.t 

The place of Luther’s residence while at Rome, is still point- 
ed out in a house near the porte del popolo. With joy he left the 
city, and returned to his quiet study and his professor’s chair in 
Wittemberg, more firmly resolved than ever to make the word 
of God, the cross of Christ, the matter and object of all his teach- 
ing. Atthis time, the bigots of the church made a violent assault 
on the accomplished scholar Reuchlin, and Luther came out 
most ably and vigorously in his defence.$ 

In 1512, Staupitz urged him to take the degree, and assume 
the obligations of a Doctor of the Holy Scriptures. Luther, 
with his characteristic diffidence, shrank from it. ‘I am too 
young,” (said he.) He was then twenty-nine. “God has a 
great work to be done, (replied his adviser) and needs young 
vigorous doctors.” ‘‘ Look then for a strong man, (said Luther) 
for Iam weak and frail, and have not long to live.’’ ‘‘ Dead or 
alive, (replied Staupitz) the Lord will have you in his councils.” 
“But my poverty.” “The elector will bear all expenses.” Ma- 
thesius says that Luther had often pointed out to him a tree in 
the garden of the convent, under which this conversation took 


* Jurgens, ii. 299—302. + Kirchen und Ketzer Historie, B. ix., c. 2. 
t Kirchengeschichte ii, 24—5. 
§ Math 14, 15, De W. i. 7, 9, 13, 14, Jurgens ii, 491, 535. 
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place. He was still a mendicant monk ; he took no pay for his 
services. When he wanted a new coat, the elector sent him the 
cloth, which he had made up at the tailor’s, and charged to the 
elector. Pfeffinger, the elector’s treasurer, was parsimonious, 

and often provokingly dilatory, of which ‘Luther humorously 
complains.* It was soin this case. He was detained some 
time at Leipsic, before he could get the money which had been 
promised him.t+ All obstacles were at length overcome, the doc- 
torate was conferred; ‘“‘and now (says Luther) I have espoused 
my dear Holy Bible; I have sworn, forsaking all others, to 
cleave only tothis. My vows must be fulfilled.” Luther felt it 
to be his divine vocation to rescue the Holy Scriptures, and their 
wholesome doctrines, from the neglect and contempt into which 
they had fallen, and to recall them into the hearts and lives of 
men. ‘To this great object he now devoted, entire and undivided, 
the mighty energies of his soul. In this he was aided by Stau- 
pitz, who now gave directions, that in all the convents under his 
control, the Scriptures should be read aloud at meal times, instead 
of the works of Augustine as heretofore. Luther’s pupil, Mathe- 
sius, describes the position and efforts of his venerated teacher at 
this period, in the following terms, (p. 15, 16.) ‘Meanwhile, 
Luther continued to teach, according to the solemn oath of his 
doctorate; and in all his lectures and disputations, treated mainly 
of this question, or these articles, whether we ought to, or can, 

learn the right faith, to live a Christian life, and “to die happy, 
out of the Holy Scriptures, or out of the Heathen Aristotle, from 
whom the school theologians would derive their Romish church 
and cloister doctrines. This was the first conflict between Lu- 
ther and the sophists. Luther,as a chosen doctor of the Holy 
Scriptures, said, “ that he was baptized in the name of Jesus, and 
had sworn to persevere to the end in the Catholic Christian 
Church, with a constant heart and joyous profession, which 
Catholic Christendom was founded and built on the writings of 
the prophets and apostles, as the Nicene creed, which was then 
sung in all the churches, plainly professed ; and in the words of 
the creed of our childhood, ‘I believe in a Holy Catholic Chris- 
tian Church,’ the same truth was clearly uttered. For the Nicene 
creed, or confession of faith, plainly says, that the Holy Ghost, 
which Christ hath obtained and generously granted to us, spoke 
through the prophets and apostles; and therefore, the church or 
congregation of Jesus Christ is called the apostolic church, on 
the word of these same prophets, which was written by the im- 
pulse of the Holy Ghost, and on the doctrine of Jesus Christ, 
which he, as the eternal interpreter and speaker, brought forth 
from the heart of his Father, and revealed and gave to his dear 


* De W. i. 77. t Math. 12, De W. i. 11. 
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friends, his apostles, which to this day is called the holy and di- 
vine Scripture. The young Luther said he had solemnly sworn a 
precious public oath, that he would abide by this rich and sal- 
vation-giving Scripture ; lo, it is indeed reasonable, that in mat- 
ters pertaining to faith and conscience, we should look to and 
abide by the divine Scriptures, which were brought forth out of 
the heart of God the Father by his eternal Son and speaker, and 
which have been attended and confirmed by the Holy Ghost, 
from the beginning of the world. through the patriarchs, kings, 
apostles, and ancient confessions, and with the blood of many 
martyrs; and not venture soul and conscience on the uncertain 
dreams and opinions of the dark Scotus and the absurd Alber- 
tus, and the doubting Thomas Aquinas, of the moderns or Occa- 
mists, of the master of high and acute thought, and of the un- 
godly and disputatious sophists; and therewith should we come 
before the strict Judge of all flesh, who will place at his right 
hand all who have known him from his word, and have done 
service to his people in his name.” 

Nothing stood so much in the way of Luther as the ascendan- 
cy of Aristotle’s philosophy; and he could scarcely speak of the 
haughty pagan with becoming patience. ‘For nothing,” said 
he, ‘‘ does my heart so intensely burn, as to unmask and expose 
to the many that old buffoon, who, with his Greek visor, has so 
long befooled the church. If I did not know Aristotle to be a 
man, I should certainly take him for the devil himself.” His 
efforts were successful. In 1517 he writes exultingly to his 
friend, John Lange: ‘Our theology and St. Augustine make 
good progress, and have the control in our university. Aristotle 
is daily declining, and draws nigh to speedy and irrecoverable 
ruin. ‘The scholastic lectures have become generally loathsome ; 
and no lecturer can hope for hearers, unless he adopts this the- 
ology, that is the Bible, St. Augustine, or some other approved 
church father.” At the same period, writing to his friend, George 
Spenlein, he thus expresses himself on his favorite topic of justi- 
fication: ‘‘ My dear brother, learn to know Christ and him cruci- 
fied. He came down from heaven, where he abode with the just, 
to dwell with us sinners. Meditate often on this love of Christ, 
and you will taste its unspeakable comfort. If our labors and 
afflictions could give peace to the conscience, then why did 
Christ die upon the cross? In him alone can you find peace ; 
despair of yourself and your works, and beholding with what 
love he spreads his arms towards you, taking all your sins on 
himself, and bestowing all his righteousness on you.” * 

Melancthon assures us that ‘“ he now so expounded the Psalms, 
and the Epistle to the Romans, that all pious and intelligent 


* Von Gerloch’s Luther i. 21, 22. 
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people regarded his instructions as the rising of a new day, after 
a long and dark night. Here he showed the difference between 
the law and the gospel, and revealed the error which at this time 
prevailed both in the church and the schools, that men, by their 
own works, can merit the forgiveness of sins, and become ac- 
ceptable to God by external righteousness, which was the doc- 
trine of the Pharisees of old. As John the Baptist pointed to 
the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sins of the world, so did 
Luther; and showed that our sins are forgiven without our 
merits, and solely on account of the love of God, and that these 
benefits are obtained by faith alone. He also explained the other 
parts of the Christian system; and all the pious were most in- 
wardly moved by the loveliness of his instructions, and to the 
learned also they were no less acceptable: so that Christ, and 
the apostles, and prophets, seemed to come, as it were, out of 
darkness, and prison, and squalor, to the open light of day.” 

This year, 1517, the plague broke out in Wittemberg, and 
Luther’s friends urged him to quit his post, at least for a time. 
He replied, “It is my duty to remain here, and remain I shall; 
and if I should die, I trust the world will not fall to pieces be- 
cause brother Martin is dead. I speak not thus, because I have 
no reason to fear death, (for I am not the apostle Paul, but only 
his humble expounder) ; but because, as I trust, the Lord deliv- 
ers me from all my fears.””’ He was next appointed to visit the 
convents of his order in that part of Germany, an opportunity 
which he faithfully employed everywhere to discourage the 
scholastic theology of the times, and put the Bible in its place. 
The occasion of this appointment is thus related by Mathesius.* 

“ About this time, the Elector of Saxony, after he had return- 
ed from his pilgrimage to the holy land, would dedicate a new 
establishment to the name of all the saints in his castle at Wit- 
temberg, and collected for this purpose all manner of saints’ 
relics; so Dr. Staupitz was sent to the Netherlands, to bring 
relics out of convents there ; meanwhile Dr. Luther received the 
office of vicar, or the oversight of the Augustine convents, and 
an order to make a visitation of the same. For this end he went 
from convent to convent, helped out the schools, and exhorted 
all the brethren of his diocese to hold on to the Bible, and, ac- 
cording to it, to live holily, peacefully, and chastely.” 

Luther's theological students had now already begun to enter 
the ministry, and diffuse his views, and the effect of his instruc- 
tions began to be extensively felt. This could not long go on 
without exciting distrust and envy, and he began to be accused of 
disseminating new divinity. ‘To meet this charge, in 1518 he 
republished an old system of theology inculcating similar doc- 
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trines, which had long been known in Germany, and accom- 
panied it with a spirited and eloquently written preface. The 
book is entitled A German Tueo.oey, and is the production of 
some unknown mystic of the middle ages. Recently the work 
has become quite popular among the transcendental pantheists 
of Germany, and several editions have been published within a 
few years. As the work exerted a very important influence at 
this time, and as it was a great favorite with Luther in his then 
state of mind, it may help the reader to form a theological pic- 
ture of the times, if we give Luther’s preface entire, and an 
abstract of the book which he so highly commends.* 

The preface by Luther is as follows: ‘‘ We read that St. Paul 
was small and inconsiderable in person, but he wrote brave and 
powerful letters; and he says himself that his speech was not 
adorned with ornament and flowery words, and yet it was found 
full of the richness of all the art of wisdom. So also when one 
sees the wonders of God, it is clear that He always chooses for 
his word, not splendid and showy preachers, but as it is written, 
out of the mouths of babes and sucklings hast thou best pro- 
claimed thy praise. Also the wisdom of God maketh the 
tongues of the uneloquent the most eloquent of all. Again he 
reproves the high-thinking men, who are disgusted and offended 
at those same simple ones, ye have despised the good advice and 
doctrine because it was given by poor and inconsiderable men. 
I say these things on this account, namely: because I would 
warn every one who needs this little book, that he be not offend- 
ed by the simple, unfringed, ungarlanded German words; for 
this noble little book, poor and unadorned as it is in words and hu- 
man wisdom, so all the more rich and over-precious is it in divine 
art and wisdom. And that I may yet boast my old follies, next 
to the Bible and St. Augustine, no book has come to me in 
which I have learned more what God, Christ, men, and all 
things are; and first of all I find it is true, what certain highly 
learned ones revilingly speak of as Wittemberg theologians, that 
we would put forth new things, as if a people had never lived 
before and in other places. Yea, truly they have been, but 
God’s wrath hath not esteemed us worthy to see and hear them. 
For it is plain as day that for a long time such things have not 
been brought into the universities nor discussed there; and the 
holy word of God has not only lain under the bench, but has 
been well nigh destroyed with dust and moths. Read this little 
book whoever will, and then say whether the theology with us 
be old or new, for this book certainly is not new. But if they 
will say as formerly, that we are German theologians, that is 
mystics, we will let it be so. I thank God that I can hear and 


* G. Arnold’s Kirchen und Ketzer Historie, iii. 372f. D. W., i. 123. 
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find my God in the German tongue, as I and those with me 
have not found it in the Latin, Greek, or Hebrew tongue. God 
grant that this little book may come more into notice; so shall 
we find that the German theologians are the best theologians.” 
A book so highly esteemed by Luther may well be worthy of 
a briefanalysis. Its title is, “A German Theology ; that is, a 
noble little book for the right understanding of what Adam and 
Christ is, and how Adam should die in us and Christ should 
arise. Printed at Wittemberg, by John Griinben, with a 
preface by Luther.” It is divided into fifty-six chapters, and the 
titles of some of them will give a synopsis of the work. ‘1. 
What that is which is perfect and that which is in part; and 
how that which is in part may be laid aside and that which is 
perfect be attained. 3. How the fall and apostacy of man 
must be restored, as the free of Adam. 6. How man should 
love most of all that which is best and noblest, solely for 
this reason, because it is the best. 7. Respecting two spir- 
itual eyes, by which man looks on eternity and on time, and 
how the one is hindered by the other. 8. How the soul of 
man, while it is in the body, may receive a foretaste of eter- 
nal blessedness. 11. How the just man may in this world 
(in der zeit) be put in hell, and how he cannot therein be 
comforted ; and how he may be taken out of hell and put in the 
kingdom of heaven, and cannot therein be troubled. 12. What 
that true inward place is which Christ gave to his disciples. 
13. How all men die in Adam and live again in Christ, and on 
true obedience and disobedience. 14. What the old man is, and 
what the new man is. 16. How the life of Christ is the noblest 
and best life that ever was or ever will be, and the rough, loose, 
false, free life is the worst life of all. 19. How the friend of 
God willingly does the outward works which he ought and must 
do, and troubles himself not about the others. 20. How the 
demon of avarice possesses a man and gets the mastery over 
him and is the evil spirit. 21. He who will submit to God and 
be obedient, must endure all things, that is, God himself, and 
all creatures, and must in all things be obedient, both in the 
way of doing and in the way of suffering. 23. Of two bad fruits 
which grow from the seeds of the evil spirit, and are two sisters 
which gladly dwell together—the name of the one spiritual 
pride and richness, and of the other, disorderly, false freedom. 
24. Of poverty of spirit and true humility, and whereby one 
shall know the righteous, orderly, and truly free, whom the truth 
makes free. 26. How the inner man, after the union with the 
divine will, stands immoveable, though the outer man may be 
moved here and there. 27. How man before his death never 
comes to be entirely unsusceptible and immoveable by things 
without. 30. How God is a true, simple, perfect good, and 
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how he is light and understanding, and every virtue; and how 
man should love most of all that which is the highest and best 
good ofall. 31. How, in the spiritualized man, love is pure and 
unmixed, and the same love would love all creatures, and would 
do that which is best of all. 32. Would man come to the best, 

he must give up his own will; and he who helps man to his 
own will, “helps him to that which is worst of all. 33. How in 
the spiritualized man there is true, grounded, essential humility 
and poverty of spirit. 34. How nothing is contrary to God ex- 
cept sin, and what sin is. 36. How man should take the life of 
Christ upon himself, from love and not from reward, and should 
never lay it aside or put it off. 42. Hownothing else is contrary 
to God except one’s own will; and he who seeks his own good 
as his own, never finds it; and how a2 man neither knows nor 
can obtain good of himself. 44. How all sufficiency and rest is 
of God only and in no creature; and he who would be obedient 
to God must be obedient to all in the way of enduring ; and he 
who would love God must love all things in him. 45. Whether 
a man should love sin also, if he should love all things. 48. How 
aman must believe some things of divine truth if he would 
come to true knowledge. 49—56. How we are to understand 
these two words which Christ hath spoken: ‘ No man comes to 
the Father but by me, and no man can come to me, except the 
Father draw him.” 

From the above analysis, it will be seen that the theory of this 
system of theology was founded on the celebrated passage in 
Romans, v. 12—21; that it was not a system of dry speculative 
dogmatisms; but was of an eminently practical and devotional 
character, and pervaded throughout with the deepest and most 
spiritual piety. How much better for the ministry and for theo- 
logical students, if systematic theology generally, contained more 
of the devotional element, and less of the pride of philosophical 
speculation! ‘To no other department of human effort can the 
expression of Scripture be more appropriately applied: “ Vain 
man would be wise, though man be born as a wild ass’s colt.” 
Wild, assinine, and coltish enough are most of the theories 
which have been invented to explain what God has stated as 
matters of fact; and the spirit in which they have been stated 
and defended has been very much of the same character as the 
theories themselves. Well may God say, in reference to those 
who in this manner vindicate his ways to men—Deliver me 
from my friends. 

At this period, Luther visited Dresden, and by special invi- 
tation preached before Duke George of Saxony, who afterwards 
so much distinguished himself as the bitter and uncompromising 
enemy of the Reformation. It was the same Duke George, for 
fear of whom Luther was subsequently warned not to go to 
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Leipsic, when he made the characteristic reply, “ If God call me 
to Leipsic, then will I go to Leipsic, though it rain Duke Georges 
nine days running.” According to Luther’s own testimony, the 
Duke was quite a theologian and paid uncommon attention to 
the Bible.* The doctrine which Luther inculcated in his sermon 
was this: the faith of salvation belongs only to the true disciples, 
who hear the word of God with attention, and are elected and pre- 
destinated to eternal life. The Duke was greatly disturbed, and 
said he was sorry he had heard the sermon. In Luther’s con- 
versations with the theologians, he excited still greater hostility ; 
and one evening an old Dominican friar stood behind the door a 
long time, in order to get a chance to spit in his face as he came 
out to go to his lodgings.t But it was all the same to Luther; 
his simple and earnest heart was bent only on proclaiming the 
truth as it is in Jesus. 

Luther returned to Wittemberg; and still further to dissemi- 
nate his views, according to the fashion of those times, he pub- 
lished ninety-nine theses, which he pledged himself to defend 
against all opponents, either orally or in writing. As a specimen, 
we select the following: 

“The excellent, infallible, and sole preparation for grace, is 
the election and everlasting predestination of God.” 

“On man’s part there is nothing goes before grace, nothing 
but impotency and rebellion. 

“ We do not become righteous by doing that which is right- 
eous, but having become righteous, we do that which is 
righteous. 

“'The law makes sin to abound, for it irritates and repels the 
will. But the grace of God makes righteousness to abound by 
Jesus Christ, who leads us to love the law. 

“The law which is good, and in which we have life, is the 
love of God shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost. 

“Grace is not given that work may be done afterwards 
easier; but because without grace no work of love can be done 
at all.” 

Thus for the first eight years that Luther was Professor of 
Theology at W ittemberg, from the twenty-sixth to the thirty- 
fourth year of his age, (1509—1517,) he was rapidly preparing 
his own mind, and the minds of others, for the great crisis 
which at length came in the autumn of 1517. So greatly are 
those in error, who imagine that the commencement of the great 
Protestant Reformation was a sudden or accidental thing. It 
had been long preparing, and at the proper time it must needs 
come. 

The first eight years of Luther’s public life were years of 
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uninterrupted prosperity and honor. His reputation was con- 
stantly and rapidly increasing, and students from all parts of 
Germany, and even from other countries, flocked to Wittemberg 
to enjoy the instructions of the Jearned and eloquent Professor 
Luther. His labors were incessant, and such as he loved—the 
investigation and illustration of the great truths of the Bible, 
which then had all the freshness of novelty to the darkened 
mind of Europe. He had constantly, from four hundred to six 
hundred theological students under his care, to whom he lec- 
tured every day at one o'clock; he administered the ordinances, 
attended the confessional, and preached every week in the great 
city church, which was insufficient to contain the crowds that 
were brought together every Lord’s day to hear him; and every 
few months he issued from the press, then newly invented, some 
publication of a doctrinal or didactic character, illustrating 
some portion of Scripture; and his writings were all eagerly 
purchased and read as soon as they made their appearance. 
Thus was he employed, and such was his situation when the 
enormous abuses attending the sale of indulgences aroused all 
his energies to attempt the reformation of a corrupt and flagi- 
tiously wicked church. ‘To appreciate in any degree the bold- 
ness and the importance of the stand which he found himself 
compelled to take, we must advert to the power which was then 
wielded by those against whom he commenced the war, and 
their enormous and unscrupulous wickedness. 

On these two topics, we refer the reader to what we have 
already written in the Biblical Repository for April, 1844, pp. 
261—269. 

During all this period of thick darkness and terrible depres- 
sion, here and there a witness for the truth appeared, and ven- 
tured to testify against the wickedness and the errors of the 
times; but his life was generally forfeited by his temerity. 
Wickliffe preached in England as early as 1369; John Huss 
and Jerome, of Prague, in Bohemia, in 1415; and Savonarola, 
in Italy, in 1483; but of the four, three were burned at the 
stake, and their frightful sufferings tended for a while to con- 
firm the power of the church. Sovereigns, and men of leading 
minds, saw that things were wrong, and earnestly desired a 
change ; but what could be done to effect it, or how it could be 
done, they were entirely at a loss to devise. When Wenceslaus, 
King of Bohemia, read the first reform sermons of Huss, (w hose 
name in Bohemian signifies goose,) he exclaimed, in reference 
to the excellent truths they contained, and the supposed hope- 
less folly of Huss for uttering them: “These are golden eggs, 
but it must be a goose that laid them.” When Huss, by a com- 
bination of falsehood, treachery, and perjury, of which even 
ecclesiastical history affords but few examples, was brought to 
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the stake, while the fire was kindling around him, he said to his 
executioners, in reference to the above remark of Wenceslaus, 
and with a prophetic confidence that God would prosper, by 
some other instrument, the cause to which he was a martyr: 
‘You, this day, roast a goose, but God will soon send forth a 
swan, ‘whose song you will in vain attempt to silence.”” How 
beautifully was this fulfilled in Luther! Notwithstanding the 
almost certain martyrdom of every witness for the truth, there 
was still an impression on the minds of pious men, that God 
would ere long provide some one for the accomplishment of a 
work so difficult and so necessary. ‘The celebrated Weselius 
said to a young friend, ‘‘ You will live to see the day, when 
the doctrines of the scholastic doctors, Thomas Aquinas, and 
Bonaventura, will be rejected by all Christian theologians.” An 
old preacher at Erfort said to his hearers, ‘‘ The time will come 
when men will read the gospel for themselves out of the book; 
some of you will live to see it, though I shall not.’ Andrew 
Prales, an Augustinian at Leipsic, said often to his brethren: 
“QO brethren, Christendom hath need of a great and bold refor- 
mation, and I see already that it is very near. God will raise 
up a hero who will have enough of youth and power, and dili- 
gence and learning, and gifts of eloquence, to set himself against 
the current of the times and begin the reformation.” John 
Hilten, a Fransiscan monk, imprisoned at Ejisenach for his 
piety, said to his prior, who was reproaching and abusing him: 
‘Go to, in the year 1516 he will come who shall reform you, 
and then will my prediction bear teationeny againstyou.”’ ‘This 
was said about the time of Luther’s birth.* 

Those who became acquainted with Luther, began early to 
hope that he might be the hero destined by God for this work. 
Soon after he came to Wittemberg, Pollich von Mellerstedt, 
rector of the university, who on account of his learning and en- 
lightened views, was called dur mundi, said respecting him: 
“This monk will put all the doctors in the wrong; he will in- 
troduce a new doctrine, and reform the whole Romish church ; 
for he sustains himself on the writings of the apostles and prophets, 
and stands on the word of Jesus Christ, which no sophistry and no 
philosophy can stand against or overthrow.” ‘The old Emperor 
Maximilian, an enlightened but timid and irresolute man, read 
Luther’s first theses ‘against indulgences, with great delight, and 
said to Pfeffinger, the secretary of the Elector of Saxony, who 
was then at his court: ‘‘ What is that monk of yours about? 
There is something in him not to be despised. He will play a 
game with the priests yet. Tell Frederick, come what will, 
take good care of brother Martin; we shall need him.” An old 
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priest, Dr. Fleck, who had long felt indignation at the insolence 
and viciousness of the clergy, saw Luther’s theses nailed up in 
the hall of his convent, at Steinlausig, and beginning to read he 
broke into a loud laugh, and shouting for joy, he exclaimed: 
‘Ho, ho! he’s come; he’ll doit. This is the one we have been 
waiting for so long.” He immediately ran to his cell and wrote 
a letter to Luther, exhorting him to go on with good courage, 
for he was in the right, and God himself and the prayers of all 
the captives in the Romish Babylon would be with him.* 

The immediate occasion of the outbreak was this; Cardinal 
Albert, archbishop of Mainz, the young and luxurious primate 
of Germany, was indebted to pope Leo X. 4500 thalers, for his 
pallium. ‘The pallium is a white woolen band, perhaps two 
feet in length and six inches wide, ornamented with a red 
chaplet, and thrown over the shoulder of the archbishop when 
dressed in his canonicals. This article is made of the wool of 
consecrated sheep, by the nuns of St. Agnes at Rome; it is con- 
sidered essential to the investiture of the archbishop, and as it is 
always buried with the incumbent when he dies, no one can 
avail himself of the pallium of his predecessor. Every new 
archbishop, therefore, must have a new pallium, and on the sale 
of them the pope makes a large percentage. ‘They cost him 
about ten cents each, but an archbishop must pay for one a sum 
varying from 5000 to 25,000 dollars, according to the money 
value of the see on which he enters. 

As we have said, Albert was indebted to the pope some 
30,000 dollars for his pallium; and as the pope kept up a very 
expensive establishment, he needed all that money, and more. 
All the more common ways of extorting money had been already 
exhausted ; and they now bethought themselves of an expedient 
which had sometimes been resorted to before, namely, the selling 
of indulgences, that is the remission of the pains of purgatory, or 
the shortening of the time of those pains, for sins committed. 
Albert was to take the trouble and expense of selling the indul- 
gences in Germany, and as a compensation was to have one- 
third of the profits wherewith to pay his debt to the pope, 
another third was to go to the treasury of the Empire to concili- 
ate the government, and the remaining third was the pope’s own 
perquisite. As his agent for selling these precious wares, Albert 
employed John Tetzel, a Dominican monk, of whose extrava- 
gance and folly in peddling indulgences we have all heard 
enough. ‘That we may see just what impression the affair made 
at the time, instead of giving any narrative of our own, we will 
give a literal translation from John Mathesius, a contemporary, 
the student and confidential friend of Luther. Says this honest 
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narrator: ‘In the year 1516, the indulgence-pedler, John Tetzel, 
(whom the Elector of Saxony, Frederick the Wise, had begged 
off at Inspruck, from the bag in which he was sewed up by 
order of the Emperor Maximilian, that he might be thrown in 
the river and drowned, for the crime of adultery,) came to Ger- 
many at the request of certain bishops, to get money by the sale 
of indulgences, wherewith to pay the debts they owed at Rome 
for their bishops’ palls. 

“ Now when Luther had derived new and firm grounds for 
our faith from God’s word, and had publicly testified that the 
Bible only shows us the way to heaven, it so happened that the 
indulgence-trader, John Tetzel set up an indulgence-shop at 
Jiiterbok, four miles from Wittemberg, and this stupid Romish 
specimen, like a real incendiary, spoke the word with great 
bawling, since he said, namely, that his real cross with the 
Pope’s arms, was as efficacious as the cross of Christ. Likewise 
he would not change with St. Peter in heaven, for he had re- 
deemed more souls with his indulgences, than St. Peter had 
with his gospel. Likewise the indulgence-grace was just the 
grace whereby men are reconciled to God. Likewise, it was a 
way to have remission of sins without distress or repentance or 
sorrow or penance, to buy his and the Pope’s grace and letters 
of indulgence ; for sosoon as the penny chinked in the chest 
did the soul spring out of purgatory into heaven. Such great 
grace and power was committed to him at Rome, if any one had 
assaulted even the Virgin Mary, the mother of God, it would be 
forgiven him, together with future sins, if he would only put 
the proper sum in the chest. 

‘When Tetzel so peremptorily put forth his cheating business, 
and many people flocked to this indulgence-market, in order to 
buy grace and eternal life with their money, Luther began in 
his cloister to warn his hearers against this money-indulgence, 
and taught at first, very modestly, that it were better to give alms 
to the poor, according to the command of Christ, than to spend 
money for such uncertain grace. He who repents his life long, 
and turns himself to God with all his heart, he obtains the 
heavenly grace and the forgiveness of all his sins, which the 
Lord Christ, by the sacrifice of his blood, hath purchased for us, 
and he can bid for it and buy it without money and without 
price, as Isaiah says. Afterwards he began in his cloister and 
in his university, to inquire and to speak respecting these things; 
and since he was a doctor of the Holy Scripture, he always 
grounded his cause on the word of the Prophets and Apostles.” 

‘When Tetzel the indulgence-trader, who was putting off his 
Romish paper and wax and lead for good pennies and shillings 
and guineas, heard of this, he began to curse, and revile, and 
damn Luther as an arch-heretic. But by his presumptuous 
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speech and reviling words, he just tackled Luther into the spiri- 
tual harness, so that he took for his protection David’s sling and 
the spiritual sword, which is earnest prayer and the pure word 
of God; and sustaining himself on his Doctor’s office and his 
oath, he attacked Tetzel and his Romish indulgence in the name 
of God, and taught fearlessly that such indulgences were th 
dangerous cheat. Thus began the strife between Tetzel and 
Luther on papal indulgences. At first Luther did not assail 
them in themselves; he would only that they should speak 
more modestly in this matter, that the great name of papal holi- 
ness, in which the indulgences were sold, might not be blas- 
phemed For at this time, the pious monk still felt anxious to 
maintain the honor and dignity of the Romish head.” * 

Luther finding all his remonstrances vain, and the abuse 
growing worse and worse, determined on the bold step of 
preaching publicly in the parish church against the whole mea- 
sure. He shut himself up in his cell, and gave himself to medi- 
tation and prayer. The rumor of his intention got abroad, and 
on Sabbath morning, the 4th September, 1517, the great church 
was crowded to overflowing with an auditory of most eager expec- 
tants. Amsdorf, Lange, Wolfgang, and other eminent men, se- 
cured seats near the altar, that they might have Luther full in 
their eye and observe his every look and movement. When 
the officiating monks in two long rows, entered the choir to com- 
mence the devotional services, every eye was eagerly strained 
to see if Luther was among them. It was not difficult to distin- 
guish him. He was in his place as usual; with hand and eye 
and voice, he joined in all the prayers and chantings; and 
though his friends thought they detected an unusual glow upon 
his face, and a somewhat unwonted brilliancy in his eye, and a 
look of more than common determination about the mouth, a 
stranger would hardly notice him from the rest of the monks, 
except that his manner was more devotional, and his look more 
intellectual. The devotional services over, he ascended the pul- 
pit, and broke upon his astonished auditory with his first sermon 
against indulgences. Of this discourse we have only the skele- 
ton published, beginning—“ In the first place, ye should know,” 
&c.+ After sermon, the prior and subprior of the Augustines, 
trembling for the safety of the order, came to him and said, 
‘Brother, you have done a bold deed, you will get us into trou- 
ble. The Dominicans are already chuckling, because they think 
our order will be crushed.” Luther replied with a smile, “ If it 
is not begun in God’s name, it will soon come to nothing. If it 
be begun in his name, let him manage it.’’} 


* Math. 17, 20, 21. ¢ Von Gerloch, i. 46, 50. Lomler, i. 9, 15. 
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The excitement was intense. When Tetzel heard of it, he 
was frantic with rage, and danced and roared like a madman. 
He would have Luther burnt, that is what he would; and he 
kindled a great fire in the market-place at Jiiterbek, to show how 
he would burn Luther, if he could catch him. But Luther went 
on quietly, minding his business, lecturing and preaching as 
before. 

Luther took the old and correct view of indulgences, namely, 
that they were only the remission of ecclesiastic penalties, and 
not of future punishment in purgatory. This he supposed to be 
so plain a truth, that it need only be clearly stated to gain the 
assent of the wholechurch. In this he found himself greatly de- 
ceived. At length he peremptorily refused absolution to those 
who came to his confessional with the indulgences of Tetzel. 
This excited Tetzel’s rage anew, and he stormed the more furi- 
ously. Luther knew that he was right, and Tetzel wrong, and 
he was determined to maintain his ground. He ounieed on a 
still more decided step. At noon of October 31st, 1517, (nearly 
two months after he had preached his first sermon against indul- 
gences), he nailed to the side-door of the castle church in Wittem- 
berg, his ninety-five theses against indulgences, which he offered 
to defend against all opponents. This particular time and church 
were selected, because, it being All-hallow eve, and that church 
being newly built, and dedicated to all saints, and supplied with 
relics, would be visited by the largest crowds of people, who 
would read the theses, and make them matter of earnest conver- 
sation, as the subject was then exciting great interest.* 

The same day he wrote an eloquent letter to the cardinal Al- 
bert, the primate of Germany, under whose direction Tetzel was 
acting,t and at the same time the substance of his sermon was 
issued from the press. 

Of the effect of these publications, a contemporary thus speaks: 
“ Before fourteen days were past, they were scattered through all 
Germany, and in four weeks they had run through all Christen- 
dom, as if the angels had been the messengers, and placed them 
before the eyes of all men. No man can conceive what a noise 
was made about them. They were immediately translated; and 
the matter greatly p!eased everybody, except the Dominicans and 
the bishops, and many others who daily fed on the pope, and enjoy- 
ed the treasures of the earth which he raised up.” Luther after- 
wards said: ‘ At that time I was a preacher here in the cloister 
—a young doctor just off the anvil, hot and hasty in the Holy 
Scripture. As now, many people ran from Wittemberg to Jii- 
terbok after indulgences, and I, as true as my Lord Christ has 
redeemed me, knew not what indulgence was, and nobody knew, 
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I began to preach cautiously, that men could do better, could act 
in a better way than to buy indulgences.”—“I did not rightly 
understand about indulgences, and all the papists in a heap were 
utterly ignorant of them. On that account I wished to discuss 
the matter, not for the purpose of rejecting them, but that I might 
know their nature and power.’’—‘‘Since al! the bishops and doc- 
tors kept still, and nobody would tie the bells on to the cat, then 
Dr. Luther was made a great man, that he should come and take 
hold of the matter.” * 

We now see Luther in conflict with the church, but sorely 
against his will; he was forced to it by her enormous corruptions. 
He still believed her to be the true church, and had not the re- 
motest idea of being separated from her. Hear his own testimony 
seventeen years after. ‘ By these theses themselves is my shame 
publicly manifested, that is, my great weakness and uncertainty, 
which pressed me first to begin this controversy with great fear 
and trembling. I had fallen upon this business improvidently ; 
and because I could not withdraw, I yielded not only much to 
the pope, in very important articles, but also willingly intreated 
him, and in real earnest. For who was I then? A miserable, 
despised monk, more like a corpse than a man; that I should set 
myself against the majesty of the pope, before which not only 
the kings on the earth, and the whole world, but, if I may so 
speak, even heaven and hell trembled, and must regulate them- 
selves according to his nod. What my heart endured and suf- 
fered during that first and the following years, in what humility, 
not feigned, but deep and sincere, yea, I would say, in what de- 
spair | was confounded. Ah! those self-sufficient spirits, who 
afterwards assailed the pope’s majesty with such boldness and 
presumption, know nothing of all this! Nevertheless, they, with 
all their art, would never have been able to curl a single hair of 
the pope’s head, had not Christ first, by me, his weak and un- 
worthy instrument, already inflicted on him a deep and incura- 
ble wound ; yet they bore away the fame and the honor, as if 
they were the men who had done it, which I willingly conceded 
to them. But I, when they stared at me and left me alone in the 
danger, was not joyous, and confident, and sure in the business ; 
for then I knew not many things which now, thank God, I do 
know; and while the dead or dumb teachers, that is, the books 
of the theologians and canonists, could not give me sufficient in- 
formation, I desired to seek council of the living. Then I found 
many pious men who had great pleasure in my propositions, and 
thought much of them. But then it was impossible for me to 
look upon and consider them, the members of the church, gifted 
with the Holy Ghost—for I could thus regard only the popes, 
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cardinals, bishops, theologians, canonists, monks, and priests. 
In them I had expected the spirit; for I had so greedily devoured 
and drank in, so to speak, their doctrine, that I was entirely stu- 

ified by it, and felt not whether J was asleep or awake. And 
when I had, by the Scripture, overcome all the arguments which 
lay in my way, I could not even then easily, nor without great 
trouble, anxiety, and labor, and only by the grace of Christ, over- 
come this one, that we must hear the Church ; for 1 then with 
great earnestness and perseverance, and from the depths of my 
heart, believed the pope’s church to be the true church.” * 

Such was the manner in which the reformation was begun by 
Luther; such the long process of preparation of mind and heart; 
such the outward conflicts and dangers; such the inward fears 
and anxieties. When we examine the history of the Reformation 
in its sources, especially when we look into the soul of Luther, 
how utterly inadequate, jejune, and even contemptible, seem the 
speculations on the part which he bore in that great event, in- 
dulged by historians of such eminence as Hume and Robertson, 
and even Hallam, of our own generation. ‘To such men we must 
say, as Henry More said to Southey, in respect to his biography 
of Wesley, “ Sir, thou hast nothing to draw with, and the well 


is deep.” 


ARTICLE III. 
PREACHING OF THE LATE DR. GRIFFIN. 


By Rav. Guo. Surarp, D.D., Prof. Sacred Rhetoric, Theo. Sem., Bangor, Me. 


Sermons by the late Edward Dorr Griffin, D.D., with a Memoir of his 
Life. By Wiz B. Spracvz, D.D. New York: M. W. Dodd. 


Very few preachers in this country have had so high a 
reputation for eloquence as the late Dr. Griffin; and his repu- 
tation was well earned and altogether deserved. His Sermons 
have been before the public for a number of years, and they 
need no commendation from the press; they are capable of 
making their own way, not merely to the favor, but to the 
hearts of the people. We only wish they were published, in 2 
form, and ata price, which would make them more available to 
the great ends to which they are so singularly adapted. ‘Then will 
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they be read by the young preacher, who will come to this great 
model, both for incitement and correction : they will be read also 
by the common Christian, who will derive from these glowing 
structures, a genial warmth in the season of spiritual languish- 
ing and decay: and by the worldly man, too, who, attracted by 
an eloquence so splendid and commanding, will meet, as he 
reads, arguments and expostulations which will enter to the very 
depths of his soul. 

We have to do, in this article, only with the preaching of Dr. 
Griffin; and as we begin with the admission, that he was one of 
the most remarkable and effective preachers of the age, it might 
be well to inquire into the training, the endowments, the circum- 
stances, and the habits, which went to the formation of so ad- 
mirable a model. 

Of the original religious experience of Dr. Griffin, we have no 
minute account. From what is said of it, we infer that there 
was nothing peculiarly marked or decisive about it. It occurred 
in July, 1791, in aseason of sickness. He says: “The thought 
which I had frequently had before in sickness, returned upon me 
with great power. If I cannot bear this for a short time, how 
can I bear the pains of hell forever? I have no distinct recol- 
lection of the exercises which accompanied this uneasiness. I can 
only say that I found myself resolved to lead a different life, and 
devote myself to the service of God. I had often formed such a 
resolution, but this seemed to be more deep and real.” It was 
two or three months before he cherished the belief that he was 
a Christian. While this is not a remarkable experience in itself 
considered, it isa remarkable experience, as belonging to Dr. 
Griffin—remarkable, that such a mind and heart as he subse- 
quently developed, came so coolly and quietly into the kingdom 
of God. ‘The experience seems hardly in keeping with the 
preacher. His call away from the bar to the pulpit is more 
characteristic. On a certain Sabbath, a day in which his mind 
was strongly exercised on this subject, putting a small Bible un- 
der his arm, he walked toward his chamber. As he went, the 
thought occurred to him, ‘I have seen ministers carry a Bible 
thus to the meeting house.” Hesays: ‘“ ‘The question instantly 
came back upon me—‘ and why should not you be a minister 
It made no impression. ‘And why should not you be a minis- 
ter?’ Still I turned it off. ‘And why should not you be a minis- 
ter?’’’ It was this question, thus suggested, and pertinaciously 
returning, which led him to examine, and pray, and soon to re- 
solve most heartily, to abandon his legal studies and all his hopes 
in thatjline, and to “hug the cross” and become one of its 


preachers. 
Of his intellectual habits, the training of his mind, his mode 


of disciplining and replenishing it, we know as little. in detail, as 
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of the original religious experience. We barely know that he 
went into college and came safely and honorably out again, 
‘having distinguished himself in every department of study, 
and given unequivocal indications of a commanding and splendid 
intellect.” The materials for a more minute intellectual history, 
were probably wanting, as is very apt to be the case. But 
when reading the doings of these gigantic men, we feel the 
strongest desire to be told, particularly and graphically, the pro- 
cess by which they grew to what they became. 

After leaving the law, which he read for a season, he pursued 
his theological studies under the direction of Dr. Jonathan Ed- 
wards, then of New Haven, afterwards President of Union Col- 
lege. He was licensed to preach the gospel on the last day of 
October, 1792. He was not ordained till June 4th, 1795, on 
which day he became pastor of the congregational church at 
New Hartford,Conn. He was at this time, twenty-five years of 
age. He exercised his ministry in connexion with four different 
congregations, namely: one at New Hartford, two in Newark, 
and one (Park street) in Boston. His resolved manner of life and 
study was, ‘to retire to rest by nine, to arise (unless it becomes 
necessary to have different hours in winter) by five; to devote 
to reading and transcribing from the Bible, and to devotion, all 
the time until eight; exercise until nine; study until twelve ; 
rest until two; study until five; exercise, rest, or visit, until 
night, necessary visits and company excepted.”’ He resolved to 
begin early in the week to write his sermons, and to endeavor to 
keep some sermons beforehand; which last, if he actually did, 
he certainly was an extraordinary man. 

Dr. Griffin’s brightest and best years, we are inclined to think, 
were the eight years he spent in his first residence at Newark. He 
entered upon this field at thirty-one, and left it for Andover at 
thirty-nine. This field was peculiarly fitted both to foster and to 
bring out his characteristic powers, in their most elastic and 
growing period. We have heard the opinion expressed more 
than once, that Dr. Griffin would have attained to be a still 
stronger man, if he had remained in this field. He seems not 
to have made any marked progress intellectually after leaving 
it; but to have arrived at his full growth and strength at thirty- 
eight or forty. It might have been so, had he continued where 
he was. Still we think it remains to be proved, that changing 
the sphere of labor, is conducive to the mental and spiritual pro- 
gress of ministers. Certainly, a great pressure to effort is taken 
away, and no motive of equal power put in its place. As all the 
old thoughts may be used over again, the invention is not so 
hardly tasked to find new ones, as it would have been, where the 
old were not so available. And is it not the tasking that gives 
the strength and insures the ‘progress? At any rate, we are 
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very sure, that the pastoral sphere in its permanence, when there 
is a mutual fitness between it and the incumbent, is admirably 
adapted to nurture and develope the powers of the mind and the 
heart. ‘There is a peculiar combination of opportunities and in- 
fluences ; the pastor may give himself now to reading and think- 
ing, and so replenish his mind; then, to active duties, to inter- 
course with other minds and hearts, and so learn from the liv- 
ing book, and thus keep his powers fresh, practical, vigorous; 
in addition, his mind is quickened and roused to its highest ex- 
ertion by the stirring scenes in which it is often his lot and privi- 
lege to move. We should think the mind of a pastor never 
could stagnate and become stationary: we wonder that it ever 
does. 

We will speak here of the endowments of Dr. Griffin; the 
powers he received from nature and education. They were on 
the whole, such as go to constitute the commanding and effective 
preacher. His greatest power, perhaps, was passion, the all- 
moving power. He was a man of strong and intense feelings, es- 
pecially under some heavy impulse ; the tide wasdeep and strong, 
rapid, and overbearing. ‘This strength of feeling stimulated the 
mind, so as to quicken, if not almost create imagination. Our 
author was not remarkable, we think, for an imagination that 
would present a great variety and beauty of illustration, but for 
one which would give very strong pictures within certain limits; 
his mind sets things all blazing before us; but now and then they 
blaze offensively, because the bold imagination is not always 
subjected to a;sound and chastening judgment. The biographer 
of Dr. Griffin ascribes to him, as the other leading attribute of 
his mind, the reasoning faculty ; hardly knowing which to mark 
as the predominant feature, this, or the imagination; and then 
adds, that “he was one of the rare instances of pre-eminence in 
both.” Dr. Griffin had the power of reasoning with great effect 
in ail the ordinary cases in which reasoning was required ; but 
that his mind was thoroughly disciplined, severely logical, capa- 
ble of long processes of snugly-linked argumentation, we have 
not seen the evidence in his works. He was not the man to shut 
up a wary opponent to the conviction and admission of a disre- 
lished truth. He was not a man of precise points, of nice dis- 
tinctions, of clear, consecutive arrangement. It seems to us, 
that there was not that symmetry of development, that equable 
play of the several faculties, which make the very highest com- 

ined efficiency. ‘The impassioned part, the sparkling part, was 
allowed to get ahead of the reasoning, the order-giving part. 
The latter seemed, at times, forced under; as it were embarras- 
sed, overborne by the former. A little more of severe, coercive 
dealing with himself; of breaking into the line of rigid and 
straight thought and argument, the refractory powers, would 
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have conduced to a still more effective bearing of those extraor- 
dinary energies of mind and heart. 

Dr. Griffin took a strong hold of subjects ; he had a great and 
mighty grasp, and could reach round and wield great things. 
He took clear and strong views of things; in a good sense he 
was a visionary man, or a man of visions. He looked, direct 
and full, upon the amazing realities of religion and eternity, and 
so were waked up those intense energies of feeling we have as- 
cribed to him; and the wheels of the mind began to move, and 
everything proceeding was strong, huge, heavy, overbearing, if 
not overwhelming. And here we will just say, that this power 
or susceptibility of kindling, is a prime power in the orator, 
sacred or profane. Without it, he may be clear, instructive, and 
even interesting; but he never can arrive at any of the lofty 
achievements of eloquence. 

The physical endowments of our author were as marked and 
remarkable as the intellectual. ‘In more senses than one,”’ says 
his biographer, “he might be called the giant of the pulpit. 
His stately and noble form, his erect and dignified attitude, 
would enchain a congregation of strangers, before he opened his 
lips. And then his voice was in good keeping with his person; 
it could express the softest and gentlest emotions with inimitable 
effect, while it could swell into the majesty of the thunder, or 
break upon you in the fury of the tempest.” 

. The habits of Dr. Griffin, as they are described in the Memoir, 
were such as contributed to his power as a preacher. Though: 
he had the faculty, beyond most men, of saying things in a novel 
and striking way, he manifestly did not rely upon this for suc- 
cess, without study. He was careful, and elaborate often, in his 
preparations for the pulpit. He usually wrote his sermons, 
taking time to do it thoroughly, and well, and in season. The 
hurried Saturday night and Sabbath morning labor found no 
support in his practice. From his devotions, he obtained ma- 
terial for his sermons. What he advised to, he evidently did 
himself,—brought out in the public discourse “ that precise view 
of truth which he had in his most solemn hour upon his knees.” 
He resolved to read some devotional piece, besides the Scriptures, 
every day; this practice would give warmth and simplicity to 
the sermons it affected. Another thing still more important, he 
was in the habit of reading his own heart a great deal. He studied 
its recesses and operations very closely, and by understanding 
his own, he understood the hearts of others ; and could approach 
and traverse them with singular skill and success. Another of 
his devotional habits, was meditation. From his diary we infer, 
that he dwelt more than is usual, upon God and Christ, and un- 
seen realities ; and at times, his discourses were remarkable; so 
that, when he went into the pulpit, he had only to speak what 
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he knew, and testify what he had seen. He gives the following 
account of his own course toa clerical brother, who inquired 
after it. He says: ‘I believe that an early commencement and 
pursuit of a systematic study of the Bible, in connection with a 
long course of revivals of religion in which I was permitted to 
be engaged, and an habitual aim, in my ordinary sermons, to 
reach the conscience and the heart at every stroke, and the habit 
of striking out, as I correct my sermons for a new exhibition of 
them, every clause and word which is not subservient to this end, 
may be numbered among the most efficacious means of forming 
my present manner of preaching, such as it is. Perhaps the 
most powerful circumstance not yet named, was entering upon 
a field calling for constant and impassioned preaching and con- 
tinual visiting.” 

*, From these endowments and habits, it might be inferred, that 
the subject of them would prepare and preach sermons ofa high 
order. He did preach very powerful sermons. They were pro- 
nounced so, at the time, by competent judges. They were felt 
to be such by the congregations that heard them. In some in- 
stances the whole mass were affected, and numbers awakened 
and convicted by a single sermon. Wherever he preached for 
any length of time, souls were converted to God. ‘“ Few minis- 
ters of the age, I believe,” says Dr. Humphrey, “ have been in- 
strumental of awakening and saving more souls than Dr. Grif- 
fin.”’ ‘‘ Some of our transatlantic brethren, who have listened 
to him, and who were familiar with the best specimens of the 
eloquence of the pulpit in Great Britain, have unhesitatingly 
expressed their conviction that Dr. Griffin was not exceeded, 
either in matter or manner, by the best British preachers they 
had ever heard.” 

When we come to look into these sermons, which were so 
admired and so effective in the hands of their author, we con-: 
fess there are some things that disappoint and surprise us. They 
do not, as a whole, quite come up to the standard of excellence 
and power which our imagination, stimulated by rumor, had 
erected for them. They are not so richly instructive; do not 
contain so much clear and connected doctrinal discussion, as we 
expected, from our knowledge of the author. We supposed Dr. 
Griffin’s sermons were of a more solid character, than the speci- 
mens before us indicate. 

We are surprised at the palpable violations of good taste 
which we find in these sermons; and we are the more surprised, 
after reading the following in the Memoir: “ His powers of 
criticism were well nigh unrivalled. <A piece of composition 
which, to an ordinary eye, might seem to be tolerably free from 
defects, he would take and reveal errors enough, even to the 
author’s own eye, at least to furnish an antidote against any 
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overweening pretensions. Toa friend, who requested him to 
criticise a sermon, he said—‘ Yes, I will do it, but you ought to 
know that I am a bloody man in these matters,’ and then pro- 
ceeded in his criticism to verify his declaration, by drawing 
blood at every stroke.’ The ground of surprise is, that so keen 
and severe powers of criticism did not perceive, and cut some 
of the obtrusive blemishes from his own productions. We are 
still more surprised, when we are told that he was in the habit 
of striking out and emending on every repetition ; and that all 
the sermons given to the public were carefully re-written, and 
received the final corrections of the author in the latter days of 
his life. ‘ 

Most of the blemishes we refer to, are the result of attempting 
too much; carrying out figures too far. 'The following are 
instances: “'They have no cause to despair who have long been 
spiritually dead, shut up in the darkness of the sepulchre, with 
a great stone upon it, bound with grave clothes and covered 
with putrefaction.”” Again: ‘Over the pollutions of your 
sepulchre hovers the heavenly Dove, offering to brood the stag- 
nant mass to life.” A very rousing appeal to sinners is prefaced 
with—“ It is painful to disturb the ashes of the dead.” Again, 
we have the shout of a soul on its first rising to spiritual life: 
“T live, I live, you cried, as your grave-clothes dropped at your 
feet.” In this very common Scriptural trope, a state of sin, a 
state of death, the comparison is only at the point of insensibi- 
lity and helplessness. We offend, then, in this figure, when we 
carry it out into the odious detail and results of literal death. 
Yet this is occasionally done by preachers; in their zeal to 
startle and impress, they stop not sometimes till they tear open, 
and bring up. all the rottenness of the grave. Dr. Griffin is, 
now and then, rather extravagant, overgrown, in his representa- 
tions—as in the following: “ Yes, the same lips on which the 
strains of immortal love might play—which, when opening on 
the theme of redeeming grace, breathed the fragrance of a thou- 
sand isles—when they came to direct their breath against sin, 
would make an eruption which threatened to bury nations under 
the burning lava.” We do wonder how it happened, that the 
following escaped the dash of the author’s pen: ‘Go, then, and 
pursue your ways, and be the hardest of all men; go, and sink 
toa lower hell than Sodom found; go, and spend an eternity in 
longing to ascend to the sublime heights of Gomorrah.” Such 
things are too extravagant to be effective. From many they 
will bring a smile rather than a tear. We sometimes have a 
figure introduced in a way to create confusion: ‘O, my friends, 
where are you when your flesh and blood are setting out for 
heaven.”’ What, we pause and ask, your flesh and blood setting 
out, in the face of the declaration that “flesh and blood cannot 
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inherit the kingdom of heaven?’ But the preacher means 
your kindred; and would it not have been better to have 
said so ? 

Dr. Griffin evidently brought in some of the objectionable 
features of the French pulpit. The address to the Divine Be- 
ing, in the way of rhetorical flowers, in our judgment, is alto- 
gether objectionable. ‘‘ My God, the eternal pit has closed upon 
them forever!” “‘Good God! is not this enough?’ The dra- 
matic strokes, we suppose, belong to the same school. ‘‘ Yonder 
is a man dying in all the horrors of a guilty conscience. His 
quivering lips attempt to speak, ‘O, Eternity, Eternity, who 
can enter thee when thou art filled with fire. O, life, how hast 
thou been spent!’ A convulsion stops his voice. Support that 
sinking mother, and that fainting sister.” Things of this sort 
are certainly more appropriate to the stage than to the pulpit. 
They would be gross faults in other men; indeed, if attempted 
by ordinary preachers, they would seem ridiculous; but in the 
hands of Dr. Griffin they doubtless did execution. Perhaps we 
ought not to call them faults, as proceeding from him, still we 
are constrained to do it. 

It is rather remarkable, that some of these faults of figure and 
language, which are more appropriate to our young and quick 
blood, adhered to our author, as they seem to have done, in 
advanced years. Indeed, some of the later productions exhibit 
these faults to a greater degree than some of the earlier. Dr. 
Griffin preached two Missionary sermons; one in 1805, when a 
young man, at Philadelphia; the other, before the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, as the grave and 
distinguished President of Williams’ College. The production 
of the young man, we think, decidedly surpasses, in strength 
of thought and language, in clear logic and good taste, the pro- 
duction of the more advanced and mature man. Indeed, we 
hardly know where to look for a nobler sermon than the first 
named, either within or without the precincts of our author. 
There is a still later effort, the discourse before the Convention 
of Congregational Ministers of Massachusetts, a stirring and 
eloquent production, indeed, but, as it seems to us, still more 
defective on the score of maturity and taste. How this turning 
about of the order of nature happened, in the case of Dr. Griffin, 
(and the same has been noticed in Burke and Lord Bacon,) we 
shall not stop to consider. 

We have been somewhat surprised at the frequent want of 
neatness and skill in the order and the statement of the topics 
of these sermons. ‘There is not room to go into minute criticism 
at this point; but a single instance will be adduced, namely, the 
fault as occurring in one of the author’s most eloquent and 
powerful sermons—that on the Worth of the Soul. It seems to 
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have been prepared early in the author’s ministry, and often 
preached with great admiration and effect. The text is, Matt. 16: 
26, For what is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul? or what shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul? The subject is, the Superior Value of the Soul. 
How does this appear! From the following considerations : 
“J, From its essence and capacities;” ‘II. From the amazing 
respect that has been paid to it,’ (God, Christ, angels, devils, 
have shown it their high regard;) “111. What completes the 
value of the Soul, is its immortality and eternal progression.” 
Now it appears to us, that this general arrangement is decidedly 
illogical. If we look into the nature of the argument, we per- 
ceive that it is an argument a priori—from cause to effect. 
The fact of the soul’s superior value is asserted in the text, and 
in the clearest manner: so clear assertion, by so high authority, 
is proof enough of the fact. Still, if we wish to reinforce this 
point, and make, if possible, the conception of the fact still 
stronger, we adduce, in connection with the aflirmation of 
Christ, what Christ has done for the soul; what God has done, 
what angels have done and are doing: it is here under the head 
of fact, that all our author’s second general head belongs. 
What he has made one of three main arguments, does not par- 
take of the nature of argument; in other words, does not be- 
long to that category of argument, but wholly to the question 
of fact ;—goes to corroborate the assertion of fact. On other 
grounds there is a peculiar infelicity in the position of the second 
head; that which argues the soul’s superior value from the 
amazing respect that has been paid to it; the first and third 
heads, comprising the essence and capacities of the soul, then its 
immortality and eternal progression obviously constitute, as we 
have said, the whole that belongs to the argument in the sense of 
accounting for, or of showing how appears the superior worth 
of the soul. The powers of the soul, its power of knowing 
and doing, its capacity for enjoyment,—a growing capacity, an 
eternal capacity,—these make out the fact or effect, as asserted 
by the lips, and corroborated by the doings, of Christ and others, 
namely, the superior worth of the soul. It was then a gross 
misarrangement, to put the matter of the second head in the 
place it occupies; as it is a rude throwing asunder what nature, 
and the God of nature, had put intimately together. 

Perhaps in no other part of sermons can faults be more fre- 
quently detected, than in the order and statement of the topics. 
Sometimes there appears great slovenliness, where, on the whole, 
there is great power in the discourse. The fault, in these cases, 
must spring from carelessness: for there is a right order, which 
may be rather easily perceived ; some one order which is prefer- 
able to all others: an order of nature, which common sense, 
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nature’s expositor, will point out to those who will heed so 
humble a voice. This faculty tells us to insert what partakes 
of definition before what partakes of motive; to give instruc- 
tion before we attempt appeal and persuasion ; to shed some 
light before we get up the high heat. The observance of the 
true, the natural order in sermons, is a grand beauty ; the neg- 
lect and violation, a serious disfigurement. We have a right to 
expect neatness, cleanness, and clearness, in the arranging and 
announcing of the heads of discourse. Whenever a man, 
trained to system, through heedlessness slavers over these parts, 
we have a right to be offended. 

But though we are sometimes surprised, in reading Dr. Grif- 
fin’s sermons, at the palpable blemishes which occasionally 
appear in matters of taste, we more frequently admire ; the 
beauty and the power which meet our view. Power is our 
author’s leading characteristic. His preaching, both his matter 
and speech, were powerful. It being so, that many of these 
sermons produced the greatest effects, it is an inquiry of some 
interest, what gave them their effectiveness? What attributes 
do we find in these discourses, which will account for the strong 
and deep impression they made on their delivery ? 

We might reply, in a word, that we find great and important 
truth, made vivid upon the minds of the hearers. We have 
already intimated, that these sermons are not remarkable as 
specimens of what is termed, in way of distinction, instructive 
preaching: certainly they are not such, in the peculiar and high 
sense in which the sermons of Dr. Emmons bear this character. 
We think no admirer of Dr. Griffin will claim for them the 
merit of extraordinary fulness, richness, and power of instruc- 
tion. Some other men, who have lived and preached, and died 
in comparative obscurity, have exceeded our author in a preg- 
nant and loaded richness of discourse: they have exceeded him, 
too, in uniformity of richness. It is very obvious that Dr. 
Griffin sometimes flags in strength and interest. He occasion- 
ally gives us rather tame, and almost empty paragraphs; now 
and then a whole discourse that borders upon the meagre; more 
bulk than weight. But whilst it is true, that there is this dis- 
parity ; true, also, that his power does not come from a con- 
densed richness of discourse, it must be admitted that there is 
substantially good and attractive matter; strong sense, great 
and weighty conceptions. This was the basis of his eloquence, 
as it is of all valid eloquence, namely, in the general, solid, and 
manly thinking. 

Another of the potent qualities in our author’s eloquence, is 
what we choose to call palpableness. We mean by this, that he 
seized the strong points of a subject; that he took the thoughts, 
figures, and illustrations, which stand out, and are fitted to strike 
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with force and weight on the common mind. He cleaves inva- 
riably and literally to the Bible style of representation. God’s 
wrath is kindled ; the furbished and whetted sword gleams be- 
fore us; the fire of the pit burns unquenchably ; the smoke of the 
torments of the damned ascends ; heaven appears with its golden 
streets and gates of pearl; the harps are seized; the songs are 
heard. Allis palpable throughout; something visible, something 
tangible, on every page—almost in every sentence. Dr. Griffin 
was no mean metaphysician, and occasionally indulged in meta- 
physical speculations ; but he allowed very little of this sort in 
the pulpit, because, probably, he had no belief in the fitness of 
truth, abstractly stated, and finely spun out, to arrest and subdue 
the mind. It would be well for preachers always to understand, 
that the Gospel, translated into philosophy, is not and never will 
be, the power of God to salvation. Let them know that airy 
speculations, intangible, unintelligible forms of matter, exquisite 
and towering nonsense, are not the things for the orator. There 
is nothing in the human mind that responds to such stuff. Not 
a chord in the human heart is struck by it. It has always been, 
from Demosthenes to the present time, another sort and style of 
material, that has effected the convictions and the persuasions of 
eloquence. It was our author’s habit of dwelling upon the things 
of eternity, already alluded to, which contributed to give his 
preaching the strong and palpable character which marked it. 
This habit of intimacy with the unseen and eternal, is always 
of great service to the preacher. It gave to Paul’s writings and 
appeals much of their fervor, and majesty, and torrent-like force ; 
and it will give a measure of these properties to the discourses 
of others. It will enable them to employ great power and so- 
lemnity of motive. ‘They will handle the Word of Life, and put 
it forth upon the people with a force and weight that will give it 
entrance, and ensure execution. Infinite considerations are 
brought to bear directly upon the hearer’s mind. There is au- 
thority in such messages, so linked are they with the throne and 
the will of the Eternal King, so prophetic are they of the decisions 
of the final day. They are influential, as taking right hold of the 
life or the death of the soul, the happiness or the misery of every 
hearer’s immortality. ‘The preacher of the habit in question, 
feels that there is no space for trifling, or for self-display; he 
feels that the time is short, eternity an overwhelming revela- 
tion, the soul of incomprehensible worth, its condition here a 
slippery uncertainty, its doom, if lost, an immense catastrophe 
of woe. Power, faithfulness, success, then, come often from this 
intimacy with eternal things. It was certainly so with our 
author. 

The preaching of Dr. Griffin, in the days of his greatest 
strength, bore throughout a very strongly marked evangelical 
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character. It was not eminently so in the early part of his 
ministry. He says, ‘The subject, (referring to Christ’s priest- 
hood), has been awfully overlooked in my preaching. It has been 
a just complaint, that there was not enough of Christ in my ser- 
mons. And when I have spoken of the atonement, it has been 
in a clumsy, systematic way, in which the most charming views 
of it have been passed by.” ‘‘In the early part of his Christian 
course,” says Dr. Sprague, ‘‘ his mind seems to have been occu- 

ied more with the severer truths of God’s word; but in his later 

ays, he was much more disposed to dwell upon the grace and 
glory of the Gospel, the fitness of its provisions, and the freeness 
of its offers.’’ Let it be observed, here, that he changed the tone 
of his preaching, not from the conviction of his head, but from the 
experience of his heart. He first felt, with new intensity, the 
power of the great evangelical doctrine upon his own soul, and 
then he employed it with skill, as the power of God, upon the 
souls of others. The appeal was powerful, because it was a 
transcript of his experience. Referring to a particular occasion, 
he says, ‘‘ I was affected, spoke with simplicity and feeling on 
these points ; informed the people that I could not convey the 
sense I had of the holiness of God, and the glorious mystery of 
this High Priest; that flesh and blood, I was sure, could not re- 
veal it to them. I could not bear that any should lose so much, 
as to lose this precious Savior, and affectionately invited and urged 
all to come to him. Although I took no pains to speak, and was 
only struggling in vain to get out the sense of these things, which 
was in my mind, the people melted under the discourse.” The 
power here was the power of evangelical sentiment, sent forth 
warm from the heart, as matter of fresh experience. Dr. Griffin, 
in other instances, felt out, rather than thought out, his sermons. 
The heart, not the head, was the laboratory. His sermon on the 
‘Prayer of Faith,”’ one of the most remarkable and striking the 
aithor produced, was made in this way. He says of it, “‘ My 
sermon on the ‘ Prayer of Faith,’ which I have just sent on to 
the National Preacher, and a copy of which I leave in manuscript 
to my children, was copied, with great exactness, from my exer- 
cises at that time, mingled in with my exercises in other revivals. 
Except the single clause, ‘because men keep not God’s law,’ 
which I drew from the experience of David, all the eight partic- 
ulars were drawn from my own experience, with as much exact- 
ness as I could possibly attain.” Sermons so made are pecu- 
liarly effective, because the Holy Spirit has much to do with 
them ; in a sense, He is the author, as He produces the feelings 
of which the sermon isacopy. ‘They are true to nature and 
revelation. They have a graphic accuracy of description which 
sometimes causes the hearer to start, and wonder where the 
preacher got his knowledge of his own unuttered secrets. This 
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searching descriptiveness, bringing, as it does, a response from 
the bosom subjected to it, often does more in the work of convic- 
tion than all the external array of logic. It helps to account for 
what sometimes seems an anomaly in pulpit eloquence. We 
hear a discourse, which we pronounce to be of almost unparallel- 
ed cogency ; we expect to witness great effects from it, but are 
disapppointed ; and the reason of the failure probably was, that 
it was too much of a theoretic cast—about religion, God, eternity. 
It was the tempest, the tornado of eloquence, which awed and 
astonished us, but which has little fitness to move the mind or 
win the heart totruth and duty. We hear another of a more un- 
pretending sort; itdoes not overwhelm, it convinces, it melts us ; 
so true to the heart, it goes right into the heart. 

The preaching of our author having so much to do with the 
heart, had of course a pervading warmth and earnestness. We 
adduce this as another means of his power. We are aware that 
this is a very common-place quality. There is a great deal of a 
sort of earnestness in public speakers, and often earnestness 
where there is no power; earnestness, indeed, where it is alla 
foolish, a mere physical bluster. While the outward and facti- 
tious is ridiculous, the true, the deep, the pervading, is command- 
ing and mighty. Dr. Griffin, we have seen, was constructed for 
earnestness. With him it was genuine, spontaneous, and ap- 
pears in all the parts of his sermons. We see it in the very de- 
sign of them. His heart was ever glowing upon the great end of 
the sinner’s conversion, and this end he kept in view more con- 
stantly than is usual in preaching. Most of his printed sermons 
are revival sermons; in nearly all of them we see the fervid in- 
tention to produce an effect; todoas much present good upon the 
souls before him as possible. ‘This fervid purpose is indispensa- 
ble to effective preaching. If the minister does not mean to strike 
the people with the truth he wields, he surely will not; if there 
be this vagueness of aim, it will be a frigid and vague perform- 
ance. How many scattering and powerless sermons appear, 
simply because the heart of the preacher meant nothing in the 
framing of them. 

While the earnestness of our author was often impassioned, it 
was never a ferociousearnestness. ‘There was in him nota little 
of the tender and weeping prophet. In his better and more sub- 
dued frames, we apprehend, he was strongly ‘characterized by 
solicitous, subduing feeling: and this, perhaps, more than any- 
thing else, gave power to the urgent and awful passages which 
are found in very many of his discourses. Dictated and deliver- 
ed in this spirit, they could not fail to make their way to the 
heart. This controlling earnestness affected the choice of matter, 

rmitting to remain only what he deemed would do execution. 
Te affected the choice of words; the strong, the vivid, the trust- 
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ing being taken, the vague, the general, the abstract, being let 
alone. 

It goes into the reasoning of his sermons, making it of a popular, 
common-sense sort; leading to the laying aside of the stiff forms of 
argument, if practicable ; if not, relaxing and limbering them by 
the pervading warmth. It prevented that excess of reasoning, that 
ever-recurring and gratuitous reasoning—proving what needs no 
proof—which is so common and so capital a way of burdening and 
embarrassing sermons. It is true, some defects were induced by the 
strength and predominance of this ardor. It led, sometimes, to an 
extravagant statement of the propositions, making them broader 
and stronger than the proofs brought forward would justify. It 
allowed, occasionally, the introduction of unsound arguments, 
which the wary adversary would come along and throw down, 
in a way to make the rubbish of the bad cover up and conceal 
the force and beauty of the good. Sometimes, when we are 
looking closely upon the points or lines of an argument, there 
comes a flash of brilliancy, so intense and sudden, as for the mo- 
ment to blur our vision; again, there falls a bolt so heavy and 
hot, that it threatens to melt some link of the chain we are tra- 
cing. Bursts of emotion, interjected into a process of reasoning, 
serve to break the attention, and weaken the force of the argu- 
ment :—but a healthful glow infused through such a process, in- 
creases the attractiveness without abating the cogency. Of this 
combination of the impassioned and argumentative, which con- 
stitutes the highest style of eloquence, our author gives us many 
admirable specimens. As a general thing, he uses his ardor with 
great effect. He so works together the light and heat, reasoning 
in his exhortation, and exhorting as he reasons, interpolating in- 
to the same paragraph the fervor of appeal and the strength of 
argument, that, ere we are aware, we are swept on to the con- 
clusion he would bring us to; we are convinced of the truth, and 
are ready and eager for the duty. 

We wish to say this in connexion, that Dr. Griffin was great and 
powerful in the application of truth. He had more of exhor- 
tation and appeal than is usual] in sermons. This part was not 
loose and frothy, whipped up from a little substance, it was solid, 
and rested on a solid foundation. He elucidated a subject and 
made his hearers see that it was truth: he then set it home, and 
they felt that it was truth. The boldness and strength of appli- 
cation in some of these sermons has been rarely surpassed. Por 
example the close of the Sermon on ‘the weeping at the last 
day.” 

uy will not conceal my anxiety ; my soul is distressed with 
the apprehension that I shall another day see some of my hear- 
ers crying to rocks and mountains to cover them, and cursing 
the day that they ever heard a gospel sermon ...... Practice 
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no longer upon yourselves the cruelty of tigers. Have some 
compassion on those souls for which Christ died. Have mercy 
on yourselves ; have mercy on me. O! formercy, mercy, mercy ! 
I cry to you as a dying man for relief. My prayer to you is for 
this one boon, that you would be happy yourselves. I entreat 
you by that compassion which looked down from the height of 
the sanctuary; by that love which bled on Calvary; by that 
patience which has called after you from childhood. I warn 
you, by all the dreadful weight of your guilt, by the terrors of a 
dying bed, by the solemnities of the last judgment. In the name 
and by the authority of the eternal God, I charge you not to make 
your bed in hell.” 

Powerful and successful application is rather a rare qua- 
lity in sermons. It is no easy matter to give vivacity and 
weight to the hortatory part—to retrieve it from the sameness it 
is so apt to fall into. Nowhere is invention more severely 
tasked, or the mind more often admits its exhaustion. But 
though difficult it is sometimes carried to excess, particularly by 
men of the fervid and urgent temperament. ‘They themselves, 
now and then, use violence upon the sinner, in order that the 
kingdom may suffer violence and the violent take it by force. 
At any rate, they decidedly overdo the matter of assailing the 
sensibilities; they keep them throbbing almost all the time. 
Nearly every sermon furnishes an extended piece of heated hor- 
tation. It may be very powerful, at times all but irresistible. 
Still, there is too much of it; the effect would be greater were 
there less. The hammering is disproportionate to the fire. God’s 
word is as fire andasahammer. If we continue to use the ham- 
mer after our fire is all expended, we fail to break the rock in 
pieces ; we rather harden the mass we mean to demolish. If our 
author erred, we think it was on the side of excessive appli- 
cation. He certainly attached, as all should, a high importance 
to this part of the discourse; he seemed unwilling to let the sin- 
ner go until he had yielded. In some of his appeals, however, 
there appears a degree of importance, as though he thought it 
strange (as it really was) that they could stand out against such 
considerations as were pressed upon them. ‘ What frenzy has 
seized your brain? What fumes from hell have bewildered 
your rational sense? O! if there is one glimmering of reason 
left—if one lucid interval of sense, hear this expostulation ; 
hasten, submit yourself to God. Do it, that your soul may live. 
Do it now Have you done it ?—you deserve eternal death for 
that neglect.” 

There is sometimes very apparent. in speakers, a straining 
and stretching of the powers to utter things very forcibly and 
strikingly. We seem to see, in the agony of the effort, the dis- 
tended muscle and the swollen artery. But there is very apt 
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to be an unwholesomeness in the production, where there is this 
desperateness in the endeavor to bring forth—an unwholesome- 
ness arising from the false excitement and the unnatural power 
the author is strained up to. The state in question is a species 
of frenzy; very fine things may be said, even prophetic things. 
On the other hand, very monstrous things may come out. All 
is unwholesome, uncertain, unsafe. The true greatness of mind 
throws off its great things without much seeming exertion. 
President Edward’s sermons are an instance of this. There is 
astonishing power in them; they produced great effects when 
delivered ; they produce a strong effect upon usas we read them. 
But he seems to be saying the easiest and simplest things in the 
world. He lays off his sentences and paragraphs as though it 
were mere pastime, costing him nothing. All this is proof of 
the wonderful and inherent power of the man. 

Not a little of Dr. Griffin’s power is found in his use of figura- 
tive language. The earnestness we have spoken of, extended 
to his figures; his are the impassioned figures; many of them 
singularly bold and startling; figuresof the higher sort, which 
most preachers are willing to let alone, he threw out, from his 
heated centre, just when he pleased—such as exclamation, 
vision, personification, apostrophe. ‘The first of these is quite a 
favorite figure with the author, and he sustains it admirably for 
the most part. The speaker is supposed to look with so intense 
a gaze upon what is distant in space or time, as to annihilate 
that distance, and the grandest scenes and events are full in his 
view. ‘Standing as I now do, in sight of a dissolving universe, 
beholding the dead arise, the world in flames, the heavens flee- 
ing away, all nations convulsed with the terror or rapt in the 
vision of the Lamb, I pronounce the conversion of a single 
pagan, of more value than all the wealth that ever Omnipotence 
produced.” In his sermon before the Pastoral Association of 
Massachusetts, he breaks out at the close—‘‘ But what is that I 
see? A horrid shape, more deeply scarred with thunder than 
the rest, around which a thousand dreadful beings, with furious 
eyes and threatening gestures, are venting their raging curses. 
It is an unfaithful pastor who went down to hell with most of 
his congregation.” We have the same figure surprisingly sus- 
tained in the close of the sermon entitled “The Watchman.” 
Perhaps it is the boldest and ablest passage Griffin ever uttered. 
There is certainly not much to exceed it, in this respect, in the 
whole range of eloquence. It has often been printed, but it is 
worth presenting again. 

‘‘ Therefore, Isolemnly declare in the name of God, that there 
is a dreadful war waged by all the divine perfections against 
sin.........- In equally solemn tones I declare, as my office 
bids me, and call every angel to witness, that in this war, God 
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is right, and the world is wrong. This great truth, while I live, 
I will declare, and hope to pronounce it with my dying breath ; 
God is right, and the world is wrong. I wish it were set forth 
in broad letters upon every forehead, and with a pen dipped in 
heaven it were written upon every heart. I wish it were posted 
in sunbeams at the corner of every street, and were graven with 
the point of a diamond on the rock forever, God is right, and 
the world is wrong. Let this great truth pass from land to 
land, to prostrate nations of unknown tongues, and rolling 
through every clime, bring an humbled world to their Redeemer’s 
feet. 

‘‘ Standing on my watch-tower, I am commanded, if I see aught 
of evil coming, to give warning. I again solemnly declare, that 
I see evil approaching. I see a storm collecting in the heavens; 
I discover the commotion of the troubled elements; I hear the 
roar of distant winds; heaven and earth seem mingled in the 
conflict; and I cry to those for whom I watch—a storm! astorm ! 
get into the ark or you are swept away. Ah! what is it I see? 
I see a world convulsed and falling to ruins; the sea burning 
like oil; nations rising from underground; the sun falling; the 
damned in chains before the bar, and some of my poor hearers 
with them; I see them cast from the battlement ot the judgment 
seat. My God, the eternal pit has closed over them forever !” 

Our author gives us numerous specimens of the lively, anti- 
thetical style. The following is admirably well balanced and 
melodious in its movement: ‘ Redemption is a cause worthy to 
be the object for which all things were created. It is the be- 
loved cause on which the heart of the son of God was set, when 
it beat in the babe of Bethlehem, and when it bled on the point 
of the spear. It is the cause to which angels have zealously 
ministered; to which devils have involuntarily lent their aid.”’ 
One of Dr. Griffin’s most finished and finest passages is found 
in the sermon entitled, ‘‘ The Lamb in the midst of the Father’s 
throne.” He doubtless deemed it one of his best, as, Demos- 
thenes-like, it is inserted with slight variations in two different 
discourses. It is a sustained, high wrought antithesis. It 
begins— 

‘“‘ How delightful to contemplate the honors which encircle the 
Lamb in the midst of his Father’s throne. Atter being so long 
marred with grief and shame, how sweet to know that he has 
found a throne After all the mockery of the judgment, 
shall we exult to hear the shout of all heaven in his praise. 
After the crown of thorns, we are enraptured to see him wear 
the diadem of the universe.” 


There is a great deal in Dr. Griffin of the rapid and graphic 
movement—the quick, bold sketching which arrests, absorbs and 
holds us, and so we are swept forward at the will of the speaker 
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Itranks with the high and powerful things in eloquence. We 
give the following from the sermon on “ The Better Resur- 
rection’ as a specimen : 

‘“* With the grandeur of a God, he (the King) leaves the hea- 
vens and places his throne in the region above theearth. The 
saints and angels gather around with great expectations, to see 
the wonders which are about to unfold. ‘The trumpet sounds 
again. ‘'he blast shakes the universe. The earth is affrighted 
to its centre. The planets are torn from their orbits. Worlds 
dash against worlds. ‘The disjointed universe is in flames. ‘The 
general shock has broken off the covering of hell, and the awful 
glories of the day break in upon the damned with unknown ter- 
rors. They are forced to ascend. ‘The horrid forms come 
swarming forth. The saints shudder and crowd nearer their 
Prince. ‘The universal convulsion has opened all the graves. 
The dead bodies begin to move Columns of rising dead 
now fill all the air, some with shrieks and some with hallelujahs 
on their tongues. When they approach the tribunal they divide, 
these going to the right and those to the left. An awful pause 
ensues. ‘lhe books—all the secrets of men are brought forth 
to light.” 

Our author’s strength and earnestness of application, led him 
to a frequent use of the interrogation, and he succeeds often in 
making it significant and silencing. By it, he changes the 
movement, so as to relieve the ear and keep up the attention. 
By it, he quickens the progress, and drives home the truth with 
a smarter impulse. Skilfully used, this is an effective form of 
address; but when inaptly employed and to excess, it is by no 
means powerful. Our author has too much of it from the very 
urgency of his hortation. It is very easy for preachers to over- 
use this figure, because it is very easy to ask questions some- 
how. Occasionally it is carried so far, that it is perfectly peur- 
ile. It loads, it oppresses the hearer; he really begs you to 
desisi—to spare him, and not absolutely bury him up with that 
sort of rubbish. 

There is a good degree of simplicity in the sermons, not how- 
ever in the sense of severe abstinence from figure, or of rapid 
and delicate touches of the pencil, but in the sense of perfect in- 
telligibleness and singleness of aim and depth of impression. 
They have simplicity, as not being loaded with foreign matter ; 
matter lugged in where it does not belong, and where it stands 
in the way and prevents the full effect of the fitting and pow- 
erful. 

By his excluding and excinding process, our author brought 
his sermons within a reasonable compass. ‘They could not be 
forced into a much less space without injuring them. Brevity is 
a quality in preaching which is greatly praised in our time; it 
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is loudly and very generally demanded, and there is a growling 
sullenness with many if the demand is not heeded. Cotton 
Mather’s device over his study door, they would transfer, if they 
could, to every minister’s pulpit; ‘ Be short.” No matter what 
else, if the preacher will only be short. They will forgive a 
savage severity and a blockhead barrenness; anything, if he 
will but be short. It is certainly well, that preachers so far re- 
gard this feeling as to avoid a needless prolixity. ‘The sermons 
before us are good models as to length. Whoever would find 
fault with the dimensions our author allowed, deserves to be set 
down as a flagrant grumbler. No matter though there be an 
unusual length now and then; if the thoughts are all rich, and 
to the point, let the speaker be thanked rather than cursed for 
the bountiful repast. But when the wearying length comes from 
inappropriate discussion and foolish episodes—whole paragraphs 
and pages, which might and ought to have been shook out, then 
let the speaker not be cursed, but, from some quarter, taught 
better. 

Dr. Griffin seems to have preached with a strong feeling of 
his dependence upon God. He says in the sermon which was 
taken from his own experience: ‘‘I knew a preacher, who, un- 
der such a sense (of dependence) scarcely looked at his audience 
during a whole service, and cared not whether they were asleep 
or awake, feeling that the question of a revival did not lie be- 
tween him and them, but was to be settled in heaven; and glo- 
rious effects followed that day.’’ Our author might have trusted 
in his remarkable endowments ; there was a temptation todo so; 
but had he done so, the result would have been different. There 
would have been power, and many would have admired it; but 
not a power unto salvation; this comes from God only, and it 
comes upon those who feel that they have it not inherently; but 
who in weakness pray that God will clothe them with it. 

Thus far we have been looking for some things which went to 
make out the great power of our author as a preacher of the gos- 
pel; and we find a gigantic body occupied by a gigantic mind; 
a clear and strong head, a great and warm heart; we find every- 
where God’s holy truth, and valid thoughts and reasonings upon 
it, stated in a way to strike—couched in a style manly, clear, 
often of great strength and admirable simplicity, pervaded 
throughout with a glowing earnestness, breaking out often in the 
most impassioned figures, , gh, vivid, compound. 
The effect must have been specifically something like this : 
The hearers’ sensibilities must have been stirred: a concussion 
so heavy could not fail to rouse him; a body so near and glow- 
ing could not fail to warm him. 2. Another effect was to excite 
the imagination. ‘The living, burning pictures presented before 
it, unquestionably operated with strange power upon this faculty. 
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3. A third effect was to carry truth into the understanding, and 
so fix it there that it would abide. Few preachers have equal- 
led our author in this respect, in causing himself to be remem- 
bered. Says Dr. Noah Porter, of Farmington, Connecticut: “I 
was twelve years old when he preached in this town, and I re- 
member his person, attitude, dress, modulations of voice, and 
some of his texts and illustrations, as though they were present- 
ed but yesterday.” Hundreds of others can give a similar 
testimony. The last and best effect was upon the conscience and 
the heart. At these he arrived with singular constancy: upon 
and into these he hurled masses of truth, so pointed and heavy, 
that they could not fail to be felt; and in frequent instances did 
the work for which Griffin prayed, and for which truth was 
given. 

How great, how blessed the influence of the talented and faith- 
ful minister of the gospel from that once place of his labors—the 
pulpit. Who can estimate the amount of good done, the num- 
ber of souls saved, by the fervid preaching ‘of Griffin ? Already 
has he met many such in heaven; and many more are yet to go 
up, and take their places as gems in the crown of his rejoicing. 

Before closing these remarks, it occurs to us to say, that it is 
a question of some considerable importance, and one difficult to 
settle ; what constitutes the truly effective sermon—the sermon 
which does great execution upon its delivery, quickening the 
friends and subduing the enemies of God? We hear such a 
sermon ; we witness its effects; we ask what produces those ef- 
fects? It is not because it was a learned sermon; or because it 
had a great amount of original investigation and new thought, 
or because it was remarkable as a specimen of dense and pro- 
found matter. It is notorious that the men who have achieved 
these popular results, have not been the great thinkers of their 
day. Far from it; they have been reproached, in some instan- 
ces, as shallow men; as dealing in noisy declamation, in com- 
mon-place even; saying their common things over and over 
again. Now it was in part because they did the things they 

‘were blamed for doing, that they produced the effects they did. 
The orator is not necessarily a philosopher, nor a discoverer, nor 
a great and deep thinker. He does his works, when he takes the 
discovered, admitted things, the common, every-day ideas, and 
plants them, as convicting, persuading truth, in the minds of 
those who hear him. In doing this, he does a great work, and 
he is a benefactor who will be remembered in eternity. 

As it is true, that the effectiveness lies not in the deep and 
new thought, so it is true, that it does not lie in the smooth and 
finished rhetoric. Indeed, there is nothing clearer, than that a 
discourse may be rhetorically defective, and yet spiritually pow- 
erful. It may convict numbers of sin, while itself transgresses 
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the acknowledged and wholesome laws of taste. For example, 
the sermon of our author, entitled, ‘‘ The Tokens of Perdition,” 
which, in our judgment, is more than usually faulty, as brought 
to the standard of a fastidious rhetoric, is said to have been one 
of the most rousing, when poured upon the conscience of the 
slumbering sinner. Still it will hardly do to say, that it was 
more powerful than others, for being more out of taste than 
others. Nor is it the whole truth to say, that the spiritually 
powerful part did its execution, in despite of the rhetorically 
faulty part. There was really ‘something in the latter which 
contriduted to seize and impress the common mind. The com- 
mon, uncultivated minc, is not like the finely cultivated mind. 
What will strike and sink into the former, will sometimes offend 
and bound from the latter. There is no morbid, squeamish 
niceness about the common mind. It is sound, and hale, and 
whole. ‘To meet it the most effectively, we are not to approach 
it with soft and mincing step, with everything very precise, 
squared and filed according to rule. It prefers something more 
obtrusive; something bolder and heavier. It heeds not the clum- 
siness of that sentence, or the awkwardness of that figure; he 
feels the thrusting truth, and deems it a noble sermon. The 
point to be aimed at is, to get the right medium and balance in 
this respect,—to be sufficiently palpable, without being offen- 
sively coarse. Still we adventure the remark, that it is better 
to stand on the side of a raking coarseness, than at the opposite 
extreme of carefulness and finery. We see men standing on 
that side vastly powerful and useful. There are barbarisms, 
and solecisms, and jumbled imagery, and yet a mighty cogency. 
We wish they would do diffe rently, and so far learn and heed 
the rules of grammar and style, as not to shock fastidious ears. 
These things might be abated, without any abatement of power. 
But these men seem not able to bring about a change. They 
must do things in their own way, or they can do nothing. Any 
attempt to bend themselves very much aside from their accustom- 
ed mode embarrasses them, and shears them of their strength. 
Facts compel us to admit, that grammar, nor rhetoric, is the in- 
strument which converts men, but the truth of God; this, pal- 
pably, vividly brought out, will prove mighty in the work of 
God. 

It is appropriate to remark in this connection, that the heated 
and glowing men, the men of remarkable imagination, and who 
are, therefore, men of great power, are liable to great offences. 
The imagination, excited and stimulated by the strength of feel- 
ing, is allowed to work very freely, and in these circumstances 
it is very sure to overdo. There is an excess of painting; and 
the pictures are excessively wrought. Things are made extrava- 
gant and startling, in order to start the feelings. It is a misjudg- 
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ment. Dr. Griffin says truly, in one of his discourses: “If there 
is ever need of simplicity, itis when we attempt the pathetic.” 
The sacred writers always observed this law, and how they 
touch the place of tears. ‘he evangelists give us some of the 
most perfect historical sketches in the world,—perfect for sim- 
plicity, and powerful as perfect. ‘The pencil does just enough. 
Still, men of the dashing temperament are not satisfied: they 
come along and put their coarse daubings right on top of these 
exquisite touches of the inspired penman. ‘They want some- 
thing more highly wrought and harrowing. The result is, we 
are shocked, when we are expected to weep. The simple 
thought or image would have reached us; but the heavy trap- 
pings of it, keep it off. All attempts at ‘‘ the plastering of mar- 
pes or painting of gold” are gratuitous: it is labor thrown 
fay. 

"Tt is very easy to overdo, and make a thing which should be 
good, seem very bad; for the very good and the very bad in ora- 
tory, are separated by a narrow line; they dwell in juxtaposition. 
How often is it, in falling upon some bold and powerful strain, 
that the writer stops and considers :—Will it do? He himself is 
startled—is in doubt, and he finds that it will not do, without 
some modifying, or hauling in. In the original conception, it 
was just over the line; he brings it just within the line. ‘There 
everything lies of the higher sort in eloquence. Hence it is that 
some, who say many fine and striking things, say also some very 
offensive things. Hence it is, that persons are prone to commit 
their grossest rhetorical sins in their most excited moments, 
when in the highest exertion of their impassioned powers. It 
would be well if all would look sharply to themselves, when they 
have adventured, or have been borne to, these outer limits of 
propriety. 

A severer restraint is demanded, upon what is intended to be 
printed than upon what is intended to be spoken; for manner, 
of the skilful sort, may be made to do much in abating what is 
offensive in matter. Indeed, what appears bad in unhumoring 
and inflexible type, may have been not only tolerable, but even 
forcible and taking, as changed and swayed by tone, and look, 
and gesture. It is said, by those who were in the habit of hear- 
ing Dr. Griffin, that some of the passages in his sermons, which 
appear decidedly objectionable as we read them, were warmly 
received, and made a deep impression, as he delivered them. 

Dr. Griffin is an illustration of the power and value of man- 
ner, in other respects. We apprehend, that no small part of the 
effect he produced, and the good he accomplished, were the re- 
sult of manner. By this, he made the people see him; he made 
them hear him, understand him, and feel him, and the truth he 
threw at them. Why then do so many, in the presence of such 
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examples, persist in despising manner, refusing all attention to 
it, and remain satisfied with a stupid and stupitying way of get- 
ting out their thoughts; when, if they would only aim at some. 
thing better, they might give to these same thoughts a vastly 
augmented influence. Why does that vigorous reasoner and 
graphic writer still keep the peace with that frigid and enfeebling 
monotony, and not rise upon it with indomitable resolution, and 
break it up, and bring it to an end, and bring into its place the 
ranging and stirring tones of truth and nature. It is well to have 
good matter, for matter lies at the foundation; but whoever, in 
this day, relies upon matter alone, will in the end be disappoint- 
ed. Whoever puts his trust in matter, to the despising of man- 
ner, will find that he is but half equipped for the service. He 
has got a blade, but he has neglected to put a handle to it. 

We admit that the reverse is equally true, and a little more; a 
handle without a blade is a poor thing for spiritual achievements. 
Whoever puts his trust in manner to the despising of matter, will 
effect but little upon discerning minds. SSo far as the people are 
fools they will admire him; but the benefit to them or others 
will be exceedingly small, unless there is a substance and force 
in what he says, as well as grace in the way he says it. 

A great many things enter into the construction of the com- 
plete, well-furnished preacher; and rarely do we find, in one man, 
so many high and admirable qualities as met in Dr. Griffin. He 
had his faults ; he had, too, the rarest excellences. Viewing 
him in his best estate, and in his happiest efforts, we are inclined 
to believe that he was, at times, the most eloquent man who has 
yet stood up in the American pulpit. 


ARTICLE IV. 
THE PROPHET LIKE UNTO MOSES. 


By Rev. E. P. Barrows, Jr., Prof. Sac. Lit. Western Reserve College, Ohio. 


Note by the Author. 


Tue substance of the following article was written several 
years ago, as a part of a course of lectures on the Messianic 
Prophecies, before the writer had read Hengstenberg’s remarks 
on the passage. With the general tenor of these remarks he 
entirely coincides. But Hengstenberg has not, in his view, pre- 
sented the argument in its full strength. Particularly has he 
passed over very cursorily one consideration of great weight in 
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determining the Messianic character of the prophecy. He 
hopes, therefore, that the following remarks will be acceptable 
to the biblical student. 


“The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a Prophet from 
the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me; unto him ye 
shall hearken: according to all that thou desiredst of the Lord 
thy God in Horeb in the day of the assembly, saying, Let me 
not hear again the voice of the Lord God, neither let me see this 
great fire any more, that I die not. And the Lord said unto me, 
They have well spoken that which they have spoken. I will 
raise them up a Prophet from among their brethren, like unto 
thee, and will put my words in his mouth; and he shall speak 
unto them all that I shall command him. And it shall come to 
pass that whosoever will not hearken unto my words, which he 
shall speak in my name, I will require it of him. Deut. 18: 
15—19. 


The above passage is expressly cited by two inspired men,— 
the apostle Peter, (Acts 3: 22, 23) and Stephen, (Acts 7: 37), 
as a prophecy of the Messiah, and that not by way of accommo- 


dation, but of direct argument. There is, moreover, great weight 


in the argument of Hengstenberg, going to show that Jesus him- 
self led the way in this interpretation. He says, ‘‘ According to 
Luke 24: 44, he explained to his disciples the prophecies re- 
lating to himself in the Pentateuck. And it cannot be supposed 
that the very passage, Acts 3 : 22, 23, which was brought for- 
ward by Peter as the most conclusive of all, should not have 
been so represented by Christ. We might, then, rest upon the 
authority of inspiration as decisive against all the objections of 
Jewish and modern Christian interpreters. If the declaration of 
Peter, under the immediate and plenary inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, and that, too, in giving an interpretation which, beyond 
reasonable doubt, the disciples had received from the lips of the 
Lord himself, is to be set aside as of no weight, then there is an 
end to the authority of the apostles, as inspired men. But an 
examination of this prophecy, in connection with the context, 
will show not only that the non-Messianic interpretations are 
forced and unnatural, but that the ancient Messianic interpreta- 
tion, which has been generally adopted by the Church in all 
ages, is altogether natural and suitable to the context. 

We will in the first place, state the interpretations proposed by 
those who deny the reference to Christ, with the arguments by 
which they endeavor to support them. Then we will bring for- 
ward the true Messianic interpretation, in doing which we can 
best refute the arguments of the non-Messianic expositors. 
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Several of the Jewish expositors understand by the prophet here 
spoken of, Joshua, or Jeremiah. Moses, they say, had, just be- 
fore he gave this promise, been exhorting the people not to imi- 
tate the superstitions of the heathen nations whom they were 
about to dispossess. ‘These nations resorted, for a knowledge of 
futurity, to observers of times, and diviners. But the Israelites 
were here forbidden to do so, on the ground that they had no 
excuse for such practices. Through Moses, they had enjoyed the 
privilege of consulting the true God, and learning his will, and, 
now that he was about to be removed, God would raise up to 
them another prophet, like himself, who should, in God’s name, 
communicate to them his will; so that, if they should resort to 
the superstitious observances of the heathen nations, who had no 
living God to consult, they would be without excuse. 

Others, as Kimchi, and most of the later Jewish expositors, 
take the word w'23 (prophet), collectively, understanding by it 
the prophets of all periods. Among the ancients, this interpreta- 
tion was adopted by Origen; and it is defended by many modern 
critics, as Rosenmiiller, Vater, Baumgarten, Crusius, etc. The 
arguments by which it is defended we give from Rosenmiiller. 
“ By the word x'32 is not to be understood any one prophet, like 
Joshua, as most of the Hebrew interpreters have preferred, or the 
Messiah, as the Christian interpreters generally, of former time, 
have taught; butall the prophets, as aclass, are indicated, whom 
God, in coming ages, was about to appoint in the land of the Is- 
raelites, as the interpreters of his will. In the Hebrew, there- 
fore, the singular is put for the plural, an enallage of which many 
examples are at hand; or x'3) is to be taken collectively. For 
this the connection of the discourse obviously demands. Moses 
had just been admonishing the Israelites to beware of consulting 
soothsayers, because God would reveal to them future events in 
another way. What the other way is, he immediately explains. 
(Verses 15—18.) For even if they were not going to hear the 
voice of God any longer, by such mediators as Moses himself had 
hitherto been, yet God would, in future time, speak with them, 
and raise up to them prophets in all ages.”’ After referring to 
the Messianic interpretation, and some arguments by which it 
is defended, he adds, ‘‘ Every one perceives, at the first glance, 
that this reference to the Messiah is wholly repugnant to the se- 
ries of the discourse. For how do these things agree: Do not 
consult soothsayers, for God will raise up to you the Messiah ?” 
This is a statement of the objection to the Messianic interpreta- 
tion in its full strength. Of how little real force it is, an exam- 
ination of the prophecy itself, in all its connections, will show. 

It is, first of all, of primary importance (and this is the point 
which Hengstenberg has passed by with only one or two cursory 
remarks), that we remember the connexion in which this pro- 
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phecy was originally intended. It was not first spoken by 
Moses to the Israelites, at or near the close of his life; but it was 
addressed by God himself to Moses, while he stood before him on 
the summit of Sinai, at the very beginning of the forty years’ so- 
journ in the wilderness. Now, beyond controversy, the mean- 
ing which the words had, as originally uttered by Jehovah, i 

the meaning which they had when repeated by Moses forty years 
afterwards—the true meaning after which we are to inquire, 
What then was this meaning? ‘The circumstances connected 
with the original giving of prophecy are briefly the following: 

The Lord had descended in awful majesty upon Sinai, with 
thunders, and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon the mount, and 
the voice of the trumpet exceedingly loud, so that all the people 
that were in the camp trembled. From the summit of the moun- 
tain, concealed by thick darkness and devouring fire from mortal 
vision, he had uttered the ten commandments. 

This mode of communication between God and his sinful 
creatures was too terrible to be endured. “ And all the people,”’ 
says the sacred historian, “saw the thunderings, and the light- 
nings, and the noise of the trumpet, and the mountain smoking ; 
and when the people saw it they removed and stood afar off. 
And they said unto Moses, speak thou with us, and we will hear: 
but let not God speak with us, lest we die.” (E x. 20: 18, 19.) 
These are manifestly the same words, for substance, that Moses 
repeats in the passage now under consideration : ‘‘ Let me not 
hear again the voice of the Lord my God, neither let me see this 
great fire a: y more, lest I die.” 

This request of the people, Moses reported to God, and he 
commended it as altogether reasonable and proper. ‘“ They 
have well spoken that which they have spoken.” As if he had 
said, “I know that this mode of communicating my will to 
men is overwhelming. They have petitioned that [I should ad- 
dress them through thee, one of their own brethren, as a medi- 
ator: it is a reasonable request, and shall be granted.” 

The idea of the necessity of God’s using a mediator in com- 
municating to men his will, having been thus distinctly brought 
forward, God takes occasion to say that he will not only grant 
the present desire of his people, by ordaining his law through 
the hand of Moses as a mediator, but that he will hereafter raise 
up to them a great mediator, like unto Moses, who shall be one 
of their own brethren, shall communicate to them, as a faithful 
ambassador, all his will, and to whom all shall be bound to 
hearken under the penalty of death. 

The petition of the people was, (let this be carefully noted) 
that God would address them through Moses as a mediator, and 
not overwhelm them with the awful display of his majesty, 
while, with his own voice, he spoke to them from the midst of 
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the devouring fire. It was this request, and no other, that God 
commended as well spoken. ‘The idea that, when Moses should 
be removed, they should need another prophet like him in a 
succession of prophets in his stead, could not have entered into 
their thoughts. Moses had now but just entered upon his office, 
and they could have had no apprehension of his being removed 
from them. Their request was, that God would address them 
through the medium of a man like themselves, whose words 
they could endure to hear. “Speak thou with us, and we will 
hear: but let not God speak with us, lest we die.” 'To suppose 
that God answers this request by promising that, when Moses is 
removed (of which no intimation has been given, and no appre- 
hension is felt) he will raise up for them, in kis stead, another 
prophet, or a succession of prophets, is to suppose that his an- 
swer is wholly irrelevant. But, if the promise is referred to the 
Messiah, it is entirely natural and proper. What more natural 
than that, when the subject is the necessity of a mediator be- 
tween God and man, God should take occasion from it to fore- 
tell the advent of the great mediator of whom Moses was a 
distinguished type? 

And the terms in which the prophecy is expressed, all apply 
perfectly to the Messiah. Here the following particulars are 
worthy of notice : 

1. he obvious reference is to a particular individual. “1 
will raise them up a prophet from among their brethren, like 
unto thee, and will put my words in his mouth; and he shall 
speak unto them all that I shall command him. And it shall 
come to pass that whosoever will not hearken unto my words 
which he shall speak in my name, I will require it of him.” 
Who, that had nota theory to maintain, could fail to understand 
these words of a particular person? Or how could a particular 
persor be designated if one is not designated here. As to nope 
miiller’s remark, that the singular is put for the plural, « 
wi is to be taken collectively, it is sufficient to say that it 
is an arbitrary assumption, and contrary to the usage of the 
Hebrew language, since, to use the words of Hengstenberg, 
‘the word does not elsewhere occur as a collective noun, nor 
are the prophets anywhere spoken of in the manner alleged.” 
This is one of the many instances in which the rules of sound 
exegesis have been arbitrarily set aside, because they did not 
conduct to a result that agreed with the expositor’s preconceived 
ideas. The singular x32 without the article, may of course 
be used to denote generally a prophet or any prophet ; or, which 
amounts to nearly the same thing, any one of the prophets 
(quislibet prophetarum), that is, every one of them. ‘Thus, 
"DIN MD 02 ND 93 ‘D “ for both prophet and spirit are pro- 
fane.”’ (Jer. 23: 11.) i.e. “take any one of the prophets or 
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priests you please, he is profane; in other words, every prophet 
and priest is profane.’ But the word is never used in the Old 
Testament to indicate a class or succession of prophets. 

And as the reference to an individual, that is, the Messiah, is 
most natural and obvious, so was it anciently the interpretation 
of the Jews. Peter and Stephen quote it as an acknowledged 
prophecy of the Messiah, which they would not have done, had 
it not been received as such by the people at large; and if it 
was received by the body of people as a prophecy of the Messi- 
ah, this was the interpretation of their Rabbis, whom, in such 
matters, they implicitly followed. It was only when the Chris- 
tians had begun to employ this passage against the Jews, that 
they abandoned the ancient Messianic exposition. 

2. The expression ‘from among their brethren,” is full of 
significancy. It indicates that this prophet shall spring from the 
race of Israel, and shall be a man like themselves—who shall 
not dismay them by the awful display of Deity, but shall com- 
municate to them the will of God, as a man speaks to his fellow 
men. ‘I‘his was indeed the substance of their petition; and how 
perfectly it was fulfilled in the “ word made flesh,” who came 
not as God descended upon Sinai, with thunders and lightnings, 
and the sound of a trumpet, but in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
eating and drinking, and conversing familiarly with men, need 
not be stated. ‘The Scriptures dwell with great force and 
beauty upon the fact that Christ was a partaker of the nature of 
those whom he came to redeem, and was thus constituted one of 
their brethren. ‘‘ For both he that sanctifieth, and they who are 
sanctified, are all of one ; for whichcause he is not ashamed to call 
them brethren.’ (Heb. 2: 11.) ‘‘Forasmuch then as the chil- 
dren are partakers of flesh and blood, he also himself likewise 
took part of the same; that, through death, he might destroy 
him that had the power of death, that is, the devil; and deliver 
them who, through fear of death, were all their life-time subject 
to bondage. For verily he took not on him the nature of angels, 
but he took on him the seed of Abraham; wherefore in all things 
it behoved him to be made like unto his brethren, that he might 
be a merciful and faithful High Priest in things pertaining to 
God, to make reconciliation for the sins of the people. For in 
that he himself hath suffered, being tempted, he is able to suc- 
cor them that are tempted. (Heb.5: 14—18.) ‘‘ We have notan 
High Priest which cannot be touched with the feeling of our in- 
firmities, but was in all points tempted like as we are, yet with- 
out sin.” (Heb. 4: 15.) The union of deity and humanity in 
the person of our Lord is the highest mystery of the gospel; and it 
is revealed not to feed our idle curiosity with curious metaphysi- 
cal speculations, but as the foundation of our confidence in him 
as an all-perfect mediator, “ able to save to the uttermost them 
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that come unto God by him.” Were he not God, his mediator- 
ship on the one side would be profitless: were he not man, it 
would be unavailing on the other side. But now he is “ Gop 
MANIFEST IN THE FLESH:”’ He who is “ God over all, blessed for 
evermore,” is ‘ the / OE among many brethren.” In his 
wonderful person the great gulf which sin had fixed between a 
holy God and his sinful creatures is bridged over, so that these 
can, through him, ‘come boldly to the throne of grace, that they 
may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time of need.” 

3. The expression “ like unto thee,” whatever else it may in- 
clude, means that the promised prophet, shall, like Moses, be a 
mediator between God and his people, communicating to them 
his will in such a manner as they shall be able to bear. In this 
respect, the analogy between Moses and the Messiah is very 
striking; while between Moses and the prophetic order, as a 
class, it holds good only in a certain very limited degree. All 
the prophets were interpreters of God’s will to men, and, so far 
forth, they might, perhaps, in a lower sense, be called mediators. 
But Moses’ oflice differed from theirs, and agreed with that of 
Christ in two important respects. 

Iirst, in the extent and directness of his communication with 
God. With regard to the extent of the communications which 
Moses received directly from God, nothing need be said. It must 
be evident to all that they were far greater than those which any 
other prophet before Christ received. Of the directness of these com- 
munications, the Scriptures also frequently speak. Of Moses, it is 
said, (Ex. 33: 11.)—‘‘And the Lord spake unto Moses face to face, 
as a man speaketh unto his friend.” Again we read, (Ex. 34: 

28—35) that Moses “ was with the Lord in the Mount for forty 
days and forty nights,’’ conversing with him, and that the conse- 
quence of this continued vision of God was, that when he came 
down from the mountain “the skin of his face shone,” so that, 
when he conversed with the children of Israel, he was obliged to 
put a veil overhis face. ‘To no other prophet of the Old Dispen- 
sation was such a continued vision of God vouchsafed.* The 
declaration that Moses saw God “ face to face,’ would not of it- 
self alone have so much weight, because it is said of the patri- 
arch Jacob, and of some others, that they saw God “ face to 
face.” But in Num. 12: 6—8, God expressly contrasts the mode 
of his revealing himself to other prophets, with that in which he 
reveals himself to Moses: ‘‘ And he said, hear now my words: 
If there be a prophet among you, I, the Lord, will make myself 
known unto him in a vision, and will speak unto him in adream. 
My servant Moses is not so, who is faithful in all my house. 


*The author does not, however, mean that Moses saw God in his spiritual 
essence. For in this manner * no man hath seen God atany time.” On the exact 
import of the expression “ face to face,” he would not attempt to decide. 
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With him I speak mouth to mouth, even apparently, and not in 
dark speeches ; and the similitude of the Lord shall he behold ; 
wheretore then were ye not afraid to speak against my servant 
Moses?”” Here Moses is expressly declared to be unlike the 
other prophets, as holding a higher and nearer relation to God 
than they, and in exact accordance with their words is the de- 
claration at the close of the Pentateuch, added by a later hand 
which brings to view both the extent and the directness of Mo- 
ses’ communications with God. ‘The passage is the following : 
‘And there arose not a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses, 
whom the Lord knew face to face, in all the signs and the won- 
ders which the Lord sent him to do in the land of Egypt, to 
Pharaoh and to all his sevrants, and to all his land; and in all 
that mighty hand, and in all the great terror which Moses 
showed in the sicht of all Israel.” (Deut. 34: 10—12.) 

Secondly, that Moses was, like Christ, the Mediator of a cove- 
nant beiween God and man. In this respect the Messiah is like 
Moses, in contradistinction from all the other prophets, Moses 
being the Mediator of the old, as Christ of the new dispensation ; 
an honor conferred upon no other messenger of God who has ap- 

eared from that day to the present. 

In both of these respects the Messiah was a prophet like Mo- 
ses, and unlike the prophetic order as a class; and, if it be 
objected that Christ was also wnlike Moses in both of the above 
particulars, since he saw God in a far higher sense than Moses, 
and introduced a covenant of a far nobler nature, the answer is 
athand: This is as itshould be, for the antetype must always sur- 
pass the type, as the substance does its image. 

4. 'The very solemn manner in which God speaks of the con- 
sequences of disobeying that prophet, forcibly impresses upon 
our minds the idea of a prophet of no ordinary rank, but one 
possessing supreme authority, under God, over his church. And 
in this respect also, the correspondence between Moses and 
Christ is most striking. Each of them was appointed by God to 
be the ruler of his house, and was faithful to him that appointed 
him. But there was this difference, that ‘‘ Moses was faithful 
in all God’s house as a servant;” ‘‘ but Christ as a Son over his 
own house.” (Heb. 3: 5,6.) Implicit obedience to Moses was, 
as we have seen, commanded, as to him whom God had set over 
his house; and ‘“‘he that despised Moses’ law, died without 
mercy.” Accordingly, that our Lord might be, in this respect, 
like unto Moses, and that the prophecy, “Unto him shall ye 
hearken,” might be fulfilled in his case, God twice, by a voice 
from heaven, ‘proclaimed him his beloved Son, whom all should 
hear. And it is worthy of especial notice that, in the latter in- 
stance, this declaration was made in the presence of Moses and 
Exias, the former the mediator of the Sinaitical covenant, which 
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up to this time had remained in force, and the other the prophet 
whom the Jews had expected as the forerunner of the Messiah ; 
by which most significant act God directed the attention of the 
three apostles who were with him on the Mount, and through 
them, of his church, from both Moses, their ancient lawgiver, 
and Elias, the forerunner of Christ, to Christ himself, as hence- 
forward the Supreme Lawgiver and Head of the Church. And 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in allusion to the two 
dispensations, says: ‘‘ He that despised Moses’ law died with- 
out mercy, under two or three witnesses: of how much sorer 
punishment, suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy, who hath 
trodden under foot the Son of God.’”’ Heb. 10 : 28, 29. 


Since, therefore, that interpretation of the prophecy which 
refers it to the Messiah, accords both with the testimony of in- 
spiration and with the context; while the non-Messianic inter- 
pretations disagree with both, itis to be received, without hesi- 
tation, as the only true interpretation. 


But there is one difficulty, (and the only real difficulty), which 
remains to be considered. At the close of his life, when Moses 
was about to leave the people, whose leader he had been for the 
space of forty years, he repeated this prophecy, which he had 
received from the lips of Jehovah near the commencement of his 
ministry, in such a connexion as has been supposed by many, to 
be inconsistent with its reference to the Messiah ; and this connex- 
ion, with the objections drawn from it to the Messianic inter- 
pretation, has been briefly stated above. Moses, after recounting 
the superstitious observances of the Heathen nations whom the 
Israelites were going to dispossess, adds, ‘‘ But as for thee, the 
Lord thy God hath not suffered thee so todo. The Lord thy 
God will raise up unto thee a prophet,” &c. As if he had said, 
‘The knowledge which the Heathen nations seek by their acts 
of divination, God himself will give to you by the prophet whom 
he shallraise up unto you. ‘Therefore he does not suffer you to 
practice these acts.” And, immediately after this promise, 
Moses utters a threatening against false prophets, and gives the 
signs by which a true may be distinguished from a false pro- 
phet. On this Hengstenberg justly remarks: “If the foregoing 
had no relation to the true prophets, it will be difficult to perceive 
any just connexion of ideas in the passage.” Moved by this 
difficulty of the context, some, who find here a promise of the 
Messiah, have still felt compelled to understand x2: collec- 
tively; ‘but, at the same time, have regarded the promise as 
completely fulfilled only in Christ, by the mission of Christ, 
in whom the idea of the prophetic order was completely real- 
ized.”’ So Calvin and several others. 

But here we must carefully bear in mind, what has been al- 
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ready sufficiently dwelt upon, that the promise, as originally 
made to Moses on Sinai, could have had no such reference to 
false prophets. It was ‘neither intended to guard the people 
against resorting to observers of times and diviners, nor to en- 
courage them by the promise of another prophet, or succession 
of prophets, who should stand in Moses’ stead. It was simply, 
a promise of a Mediator, which came in naturally, as we have 
seen, with the request of the people, that God would not address 
them directly, as he had done, but through Moses. And this 
original reference of the prophecy is its true reference. If Moses 
afterwards made a new application of it, then the question is with 
that application, and not with the true import of the prophecy 
itself; unless, indeed, one would reason from Moses’ application 
of it, to its original reference ; a thing not allowable here, be- 
cause the original reference of the words is fixed by their con- 
nexion. 

Did Moses, then, make a true and legitimate application of 
the prophecy ?. That he had but an imperfect understanding of 
its import, we may readily admit; for all the prophets pondered 
the meaning of their own words, uttered under the inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit, “searching what, or what manner of time, the 
Spirit of Christ which was in them did signify, when it testified 
beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should 
follow? 'That Moses had any definite information of the dime 
when that prophet should arise, whether immediately upon his 
decease, or after a long interval, we are not warranted to say. 
But, inasmuch as he was now speaking to the people in wh 
name, and as God’s ambassador, we must take his word, 
having the divine sanction, and containing nothing calculated to 
deceive or disappoint the people, although they, as well as 
Moses, might have had a very inadequa te conception of their 
deep import. 

How, then, could Moses, under the divine direction, cite this 
prophecy of a great prophet, who was to arise at a distant age, 
as a reason why the Israelites should not resort to the supersti- 
tious observances of the Heathen? ‘The answer is obvious. 
The greater included the less. The promise of a future prophet, 
who should reveal to them the whole wil! of God, was a pledge 
that God would not, in the mean time, leave them without suffi- 
cient light and direction. The argument of the apostle Paul : 
“ He that spared not his own son, but delivered him up for us 
all, how shall he not with him also freely give us all things?” is 
perfectly applicable here. God, who promises to his people a 
future Messiah, how shall he not, until that Messiah comes, give 
them all the light and knowledge which they need, so as to 
make a resort to Heathen soothsayers and necromancers unne 
cessary? Shall the people of God, from the midst of whom that 
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great Prophet is to arise, be compelled, in the mean time, to re- 
sort to the Heathenish acts of divination? Thus, we think. the 
Israelites might have most naturally and justly reasoned. When 
that Prophet should come they might not have understood. But 
it was fair to infer that, until his appearing, God would not leave 
them without that knowledge of divine things which was neces- 
sary to their well-being. In truth, the succession of prophets 
that preceded the Messiah, and spake of him, may be properly 
regarded as the early rays of that Sun of Righteousness that 
Was preparing to rise on the world. As preparing the way for 
his advent, they were doubtless, in the mind of God, included 
in the promise, and the light which they shed upon the Israelitish 
people for many centuries, may be properly regarded as its inci- 
pient fulfilment. 

Nearly in accordance with the above views are those of Heng- 
stenberg, with which we close this article. “ How then can the 
two suppositions, that Moses had the Messiah undeniably in 
view, and yet, that the prediction relates also to the prophets in 
general, be reconciled? Most naturally in the following man- 
ner. Moses had Christ also here in view, though not merely in 
reference to his visible manifestation, but also his previous invi- 
sible influence likewise: comp. 1 Pet. 1 : 11, where the Spirit of 
Christ is said to have spoken through the prophets. Moses does 
not, indeed, speak of the prophets as a collective body, to which 
Christ also in the end incidentally belonged, as Calvin, and 
other commentators quoted above, supposed; but the propheti 
cal order appeared to him personified in Christ, in whom his 
idea of it was completely realized. ‘There is then, here a refer- 
ence to the other prophets also, not however as individuals, but 
in relation to that Spirit by which, though in an inferior degree, 
they were influenced, and made one with their head. T hey 
were contemplated in Christ, because they were merely his 
organs. His Spirit gave them being.” 
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ARTICLE V. 


CONSISTENCY OF SCIENTIFIC AND RELIGIOUS 
TRUTH. 


By SterHen Cuase, Professor of Mathematics, Dartmouth College, N. H. 


Trvtn iseternal. We talk of the discovery of new truths, and 
sing peans for the achievement, but they are new, only because 
we have been ignorant of them. They existed before: they had 
been known to exist—but not by us. 

Columbus discovered America; but it did not then, for the 
first time, exist. It had existed before: it had been known to 
exist, and, in boasting of the great discovery, men only proclaim- 
ed their own previous ignorance. 

When we speak of a new property of matter, a new operation 
of nature, or a new principle in science, the novelty is in a pre- 
viously unexperienced intellectual perception, not in a newly- 
created power in nature, or principle in science. Of all such dis- 
coveries, we may well say, ‘‘ The thing that hath been, it is that 
which shall be; and that which is done, is that which shall be 
done; and there is no new thing under the sun. Is there any- 
thing whereof it may be said, See, this is new ? it hath been al- 
ready, of old time, which was before us.’ ‘The ancients could 
form beautiful imaginings of the far-distant islands ; or could con- 
jure up horrible shapes and burning climes, beyond the ocean ; 
but our continent still remained beautiful, unknown to them, and 
unaffected by their opinions. 

Our world has been aflirmed to be, at one time, a boundless 
plain ; at another, a huge body in the shape of a pear. The sun 
has been held to be a light set in the firmament—the solid con- 
cave of the heavens; ‘‘a greater light’ indeed, but still only a 
“light to rule the day ;” and, again, it has been a torch, lighted 
up in the morning, and extinguished at night in the western 
waves, to be re-kindled and re-extinguished in everlasting suc- 
cession. And one, who should have accurately described the 
earth and the sun, and shown their relation to each other, might 
have been charged with the promulgation of doctrines dangerous 
to the state, or injurious to religion—with treason or blasphemy ; 
and might have been torn in pieces by a mob, or burned by fa- 
natics. Yet the truth would have been true; and would have 
been new only to ignorance, and dangerous only to error and 
imposture. 

Truth is often dreaded; but never, to the honest man, dread- 
ful. Its appearance is often strange to the ignorant, but itself is 
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not a novelty, nor its reception dangerous. Yet what truth was 
ever proposed, which was not, by some, denounced as dangerous, 
if not destructive, to the moral or the social, the bodily or the in- 
tellectual welfare of man. 

We propose to discuss the safety of receiving truth, on what- 
ever subject, and whenever presented; and shall illustrate the 
subject, by alluding to some of the apprehensions which have 
been, at various times, entertained, of danger from the reception 
of truth; endeavoring to show the groundlessness of all such 
apprehensions, by arguments drawn from history, and from 
reason. 

We do not mean to assert that, when men have once admitted 
the truth of a proposition, they are afraid to receive it; but, that 
they will not admit its truth, because they dislike what they con- 
ceive to be its conse quences; consequences, too, whose connex- 
ion with the dreaded doctrine is altogether imaginary. Or, if 
they be legitimate results of the doctrine, the danger which they 
fear may exist only in their imagination; and the consequences, 
however dangerous they may appear to our ignorance, may be 
perfectly consistent with all the teachings of science or of revela- 
tion. 

In discussing this subject, we shall, in the first place, mention 
some of the examples, in which history abounds, of dread of 
truth; instances in which men have, from fear of consequences, 
refused to believe propositions which, in a very short time, were 
universally, and without a shadow of danger, acknowledged as 
established truths. Did space permit, we might adduce instances 
in almost every department of knowledge, whether physical, in- 
tellectual, moral, religious, or mathematical. 

In these instances, a circumstance will be observed, which we 
shall discuss more fully hereafter, viz., that a false issue is pre- 
sented ; an issue between the new doctrine and some acknow- 
ledged truth, and it is assumed, in the outset, that one or the 
other must fall; fall, too, not for want of evidence, but on ac- 
count of the assumed inconsistency of the two doctrines. 

The instance of this dread of truth, which, perhaps, most 
readily suggests itself to every mind that has reflected on the 
progress of truth, and the obstacles it has encountered in the 
minds of men, is the oft-cited case of Galileo. In alluding to his 
case, we do not wish to insist too strongly on the severity of the 
proceedings agdinst him. Admit, that this severity has been 
over-rated ; it is, moreover, possible—probable perhaps, that he 
had so much Italian duplicity, as not to be very deeply wound- 
ed by the attacks made upon him, and the violence put upon his 
conscience. Granting all this, and without, in any degree, pal- 
liating or excusing his want of firmness; yet the simple fact of 
his being summoned before the inquisition, to answer for opinions 
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which he held, and which he knew to be true, shows that they 
feared to believe that truth; that they feared to let it be true, and 
that they foolishly imagined, that their anathema, and his renun- 
ciation, could blot it out of existence. 

They decided that the doctrine, ‘‘ that the sun is the centre of 
the universe, and destitute of local motion, is a proposition ab- 
surd and false in philosophy, and heretical in form, because it is 
expressly contrary to the Holy Scripture.’’* 

Again, ‘‘ That the earth is not the centre of the universe, nor 
motionless, but that it has even a daily motion, is also a propo- 
sition absurd and false in philosophy, and, theologically consid- 
ered, it is, at least, erroneous in faith.’’+ 

One would think, that if these doctrines were absurd, their 
absurdity could be shown. But reason and philosophy could 
not be trusted. ‘They did not, after all, believe that reason 
would pronounce the dreaded doctrines false. But, if they could 
not be proved false, they could be commanded to beso; and, if 
Galileo could not be convinced of their absurdity, he could be 
compelled to disavow them, or his voice could be silenced in 
death. He was, accordingly, required to renounce his propo- 
sitions. And, with a sad combination of human frailty with 
Italian duplicity, he did declare, “with a sincere heart, and 
faith unfeigned, I abjure, execrate and detest the above named 
errors and heresies.” {——But so strongly was he convinced of 
the truth he had just abjured, that, as it is said, “ at the mo- 
ment when he arose’’ from his knees, on which he had pro- 
nounced this solemn renunciation, “ indignant at having sworn, 
in violation of his firm conviction, he exclaimed, stamping his 
foot, ‘‘ and yet it moves.’’§ Upon this, he was sentenced to the 
dungeons of the Inquisition for an indefinite time, and every 
week for three years, was torepeat the seven penitential Psalms 
of David. His dialogue was prohibited, and his system con- 
demned as contrary to the Bible. He was subsequently banished 
to the episcopal palace at Sienna, and, soon after, to the parish 
of Arceti near Florence. 

This confinement may not have been of the severest kind ; but 
it should be considered that he had noble friends, of whom, if 
the power was not dreaded, the influence was felt; and, more- 
over, that he does not seem to have possessed that firmness of 
character, which exposes men to the utmost rigor of persecution. 


* “ Solem esse in centro mundi, et immobilem motu locali, propositio absurda, et falsa 
in philosophia, et formaliter hwterica; quia est expresse contraria Sacre Scripture.” 

t ** Terram non esse centrum mundi, nec immobilem, sed moveri motn etiam diurno, 
est etiam propositio absurda et falsa in philosophia, et, theologia considerata, ad minus 
erronea in fide.” 

t Corde sincero, et fide non ficta, abjuro, maledico, et detestor superdictos. 

§ E pur simuove ! errores et paereses—was part of the formula which he was com- 
pelled to pronounce. 
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His persecutors seem to have supposed that those momentous 
truths, which he had discovered, were buried in his mind, as in 
the grave; and that, if he could be prevented from communi- 
cating them, they would cease to exist. They thought, doubt- 
less, that the Bible was now established on a sure foundation : 
but what a foundation!—a foundation of ignorance and false- 
hood! ‘The language of a writer in the Edinburgh Encyclo- 
pedia, on this subject, is severe but not unjust: “ What a 
mortifying proof,” he remarks, “of human infirmity on the one 
hand, and of atrocious presumption on the other! A venerable old 
man, turned of seventy, with his head silvered over by the study 
of Nature, disavowing against reason and conscience, the great 
truths which he had published to the world, and which shone 
forth in every part of those heavens to which he appealed! An 
assembly of reverend cardinals, encircling the aged philosopher 
on his knees, fixing the laws and arrangements of Nature, repres- 
sing the great truths which she unfolded, and condemning to 
perpetual imprisonment the venerable sage who first disclosed 
to man the unexplored regions of boundless space !” 

Nor was opposition made to the discoveries of Galileo on theo- 
logical grounds only. All the metaphysical acumen of that 
‘‘age of faith and of intellectual giants” was arrayed against 
the teachings of science and of nature. Nichol says, ‘“ Galileo 
and his telescope were hated, and with most perfect sincerity ; 
his opponent would not even look through that glass; and, I 
believe, the mere sight of it had as terrifying an influence over 
learned Academicians, as the musket of Cortes over the Mexi- 
eans.”’ ‘The learned divan of Europe flew back most reso- 
lutely on metaphysics, and would have nothing whatever to do 
with the evidence of the senses. The discovery of the Satel- 
lites especially .... was a heresy, which ought, above all things 
to be put down. Francesco Sizzi, an astronomer of no mean 
note, and a townsman of Galileo’s, thus gravely and impres- 
sively delivered himself: ‘There are seven windows given to 
animals in the domicile of the head, through which the air is 
admitted to the tabernacle of the body, to enlighten, to warm, 
and nourish it; which windows are the principal parts of the 
microcosm or little world; two nostrils, two eyes, two ears and 
one mouth—so in the heavens as in a microcosm or great world, 
there are two favorable stars, (Jupiter and Venus), two unpro- 
pitious (Mars and Saturn), two luminaries (the Sun and Moon), 
and Mercury alone undecided and indifferent. From which and 
many other phenomena of Nature, such as the seven metals, 
&c., which it were tedious to enumerate, we gather, that the 
number of planets is necessarily seven. Moreover, the Satellites 
are invisible to the naked eye, and therefore can exercise no in- 
fluence over the earth, and therefore would be useless, and there- 
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fore do not exist. Besides, as well the Jews and other ancient 
nations, as modern Europeans, have adopted the division of the 
week into seven days, and have named them from the seven 
planets; now, if we increase the number of planets, this whole 
system falls to the ground.’ ” 

A young German, Horky, declared his determination to die 
rather than to ‘‘concede his four new planets” (the Satellites 
and Jupiter) “to that Italian!’ But having offended Kepler, 
that true philosopher would not pardon him until he had com- 
pelled him to look through a telescope, and to confess that he 
saw Jupiter’s Satellites!” The penance, as Nichol says, must 
have been severe !* 

Another instance of the dread of truth is found in the history 
of Linguistic science. ‘The common origin of the whole human 
race, as taught by the Mosaic history, had been supposed to be 
confirmed by the striking analogies among the different langua- 
ges of the earth, showing that they all, however unlike, might 
still be traced to a common source, in the one primitive tongue. 
While research was confired to the Shemitic and Indo-European 
families of languages, little difficulty was felt, save that it was 
impossible, even here, to fix upon any la anguage, which could 
sustain even this parental relation. But, when the investigation 
was extended somewhat widely beyond the two families of 
languages just named, ‘‘each day,” in the words of Dr. Wise- 
man, ‘seemed to discover a new language, independent of all 
previously known, and, therefore, to increase the difficulty of 
reconciling appearances with the narrative of Moses. And, in- 
deed, one writert has, within a few years, published a work in 
which he denies the history of the dispersion, as given by Moses, 
and the inspiration of the historical narratives of Scripture. ie 

And, not only did difficulties arise in consequence of the in- 
vestigation having been thus extended to a great number of ex- 
ceedingly dissociable languages; but men had also learned to be 
more scrupulous in their habits‘ of investigation, so that “no 
affinity could be admitted between two languages, which would 
not stand a very rigid test.” “It would appear,’’ says Wise- 
man, ‘that the further the search proceeded, the more danger- 
ously it would trespass upon the forbidden ground of inspired 
history. An uneasiness on this head is clearly discernible in the 
works of an author, who, towards the close of the last century, 
went far beyond all his forerunners in laborious research, and in 
amassing materials for this interesting science. This was a 
Jesuit, Don Lorenzo Hervas y Pandura. At every step ‘“‘of his 
inquiries,” he seems to fear that the study he is pursuing may be 


* Nichol’s “ Phenomena and Order ofthe Solar System,” p. 50—2. New York, 1843. 
t The Marq: tis de Fortie @’?Urban—FEssai sur |’Origine de l’Ecriture. Paris. 1832. 
oF 


t Wiseman’s Lectures on Science and Revealed Religion, p. 24. Andover, 1837. 
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turned to the prejudice of revelation. He evidently labors under 
a great anxiety to prove the contrary: he opens some of his 
works, and concludes others, with long and elaborate disser- 
tations on this subject.”’ 

Thus we see, that it was not merely that the infidel boasted 
that he had shown the falsehood of the Scriptures, and the falla- 
cy of their claim to be received asa revelation from God, but the 
zealous Christian also feared that he should discover facts incon- 
sistent with the doctrines of his religion,—not that he should fall 
into error whose effects would be injurious, but that he should 
discover truth, which it would be dangerous to believe, and which 
yet he could not reject nor evade. 

" Dr. Wiseman further remarks, that “at the close of the last 
century, the numberless languages gradually discovered, seemed 
to render the probabilities of mankind having originally possess- 
ed a common tongue, much smaller than before; while the dis- 
solution of certain admitted connexions and analogies among 
those previously known, seemed to deny all proof, from compar- 
ative philology, of their having separated froma common stock. 
Every new discovery only served to increase this perplexity; 
and our science must,at that time, have presented toa religious ob- 
server, the appearance of a study daily receding from sound 
doctrine, and giving encouragement to rash speculations, and 
dangerous conjecture. The innumerable dialects of the Abori- 
gines of America occasioned, if possible, still greater alarm. Dr. 
. Wiseman assures us, that he has been a witness to such anxiety 
on this subject, in persons of great learning and good under- 
standing, that they _— credit to Humboldt’s assertions re- 
garding the number of American languages, rather than admit 
what the y deemed an PP rae insuperable objection to the Scrip- 
ture narrative.” ‘The unbelievers, however, took a shorter 
method of solving this problem, by asserting that “ America h: 1s 
its own population, independent of that in the older continent. 

Thus, this science apparently threatened to annihilate the sa- 
cred narrative, and establish itself on its ruins. Yet, even then, 
there was no just ground of alarm. It is true, that the confirma- 
tion, which had been supposed to be given to the Mosaic history, 
by the study of language, was taken away; and that study 
seemed to give evidence on the other side. But that confirma- 
tion had resulted from a false assumption, and, of course, was 
of no value; while the apparent opposition resulted, as we shall 
see, from a misunderstanding of the teachings of the science, of 
which men had, as yet, listened only to the preliminary instruc- 
tions. Students had been, hitherto, almost wholly occupied in 
removing previous errors, without having advanced far enough 
to discover positive truth. But, in this very process of removing 
error, truth began to be discovered. 
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The “ first rise” of the study of languages indeed ‘seemed 
fitter to inspire alarm than confidence, insomuch as it broke 
asunder the great bond anciently supposed to hold them all to- 
gether; then, for a time, it went on, still further severing and 
dismembering; consequently, to all appearance, ever widening 
the breach between itself and sacred history, and seeming to be 
directly at variance with the soundest truths.” But, as the stu- 
dy advanced, ‘the affinities, which had formerly been but 
vaguely seen, between languages separated, in their origin, by 
history and geography, began now to appear definite and certain. 
It was now found that new and most important connexions ex- 
isted among languages, so as to combine, in large provinces or 
groups, the idioms of nations, whom no other research would 
have shown to be mutually related. (Wiseman, p. 31.) New af- 
finities were discovered where least expected; till, by degrees, 
many languages began to be grouped and cli ussifie -d in large fam- 
ilies acknowledged to have a common origin.” Further inquiries 
continually extended this generalization, or rather concentration, 
by bringing new, and before supposed independent languages, un- 
der one or another of the groups already formed ; and, not only so, 
but the most generic groups themselves were shown to have most 
remarkable aflinities with one another—aflinities — in the 
most essential characteristics of each language. And, by these 
last discoveries, ethnographe rs were led to the conclusion, not 
only, that these ‘‘ languages were originally united in one,” but 
that ‘‘ the separation between them must have been occasioned 
by some violent, unusual, and active force, suflicient to 
account, at once, for the resemblances and the differences. (p. 
67.) 

It is satisfactory to be able to mention the names of so many 
of the later and most scientific philologists of Europe, who have 
been led by the study of this science, to the full conviction, that 
all languages are to be considered as dialects of one now lost.— 
Aimong those who have come to this conclusion, are Klaproth, 
Balbi, Abel-Remusat, the Academy of St. Petersburgh, F’. Schle- 
gel, W. A. Schlegel, Humboldt, Herder and Niebuhr. Nor were 
these all blinded by desire to defend the Scriptural narrative. 
For some of them, as Klaproth and Herder, do not pretend to 
place any confident reliance upon the assertions of Moses; one 
of them, (Klaproth) regarding the account of the confusion of 
tongues, as, like many other things in the writings of Western 
Asia, only a story, suggested by the significant name of Baby- 
lon; while the other (Herde r) regards the history of Babel as a 
‘poetical fragment in the Oriental style.” What danger now 


can be feared from the study of a science, which leads such 


men, who have no regard for the Scriptures, to believe the very 
facts asserted in the Bible? 
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Nearly related to the preceding, was a difficulty suggested by 
the natural history of our race. Not only the great dive rsity of 
languages, but the remarkable variety of form and color, have 
given occasion to doubt the original unity of the human species. 
It has been said, that if men really descended from a common 
origin, there could not have been so great diversity in their ap- 
pearance—a diversity exhibiting itself not only in the color and 
other external features, but in the anatomical structure. On this 
ground, therefore, the Scriptural account of the origin of man has 
been impeached. 

It might be a fair question, and one which, if it were necessa- 
ry, we should be perfectly willing to meet. whether, if the exist- 
ence of the eleven distinct races of the human species of Des- 
moulins, or of the fifteen of another author* were fully proved, 
the Scriptural account might not still be perfectly correct. Even 
then, there would be no need of making an issue between sci- 
ence and the Bible; but we might suffer science to determine 
what she could, and we not only need not give ourselves any 
uneasiness, lest she should contradict the statements of revela- 
tion; but we should at least, on this subject, feel no diiliculty in 
showing how the Scriptural account might be perfectly consistent 
with the teachings of science. 

But there is, as we shall see, no need of going into this inves- 
tigation. For, by proceeding to the scientific investigation, ‘‘ as 
if the testimony of the Sacred Scripture were altogether in- 
different” as to its results; “by the deeper study of that very 
science, which has engendered the objection,” that science is 
shown to be perfectly consistent with the Scriptural view, and so 
to add another proof of the perfect truth and accuracy of the 
Scriptures. 

The most extended and rigid investigation has Jed to the con- 
clusion, that the present condition and appearance of the human 
race can, in no way, be so satisfactorily accounted for, as on the 
supposition of a single original stock. And it may not be out 
of place to remark, that what was not fully settled by this sci- 
ence, or by the science of language alone, seemed, however, to 
be placed almost beyond the possibility of a doubt, by comparing 
and combining the results of the two. 

Thus, the language of the ancient Egy ptians seems to be en- 
tirely diverse from the Semitic and the Indo-E suropean families 
of languages. Michaelis remarks that “the ( Coptic and the He- 
brew have not the slightest original affinity.” And Professor 
Vater decides, that the supposition of a common origin, or of a 
family relation between these languages cannot be sup yported. 
Dr. Prichard also aflirms, that “the native and original vocabu- 


* M. Bory de St. Vincent. 
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lary of the Coptic speech is entirely diverse from that of the 
Indo-European dialects.’’* 

Yet there is such resemblance “ between the customs and the 
manners, the religion, institutions and traditions” of the Egyp- 
tians and the Hindoos, as gives strong evidence of ‘some near 
relationship, which subsisted between these nations in the first 
ages of the world—in fact, of an original identity of race: the 
diversity of language alone opposing.” Must we not, then, con- 
elude, with Prichard, that “ no difference of human idioms will 
afford proof of original diversity of race; and that the Egyptians 
and Hindoos may have had common ancestors, from whom they 
derived their characteristic traits of resemblance. 7” 

While, moreover, the Egyptians approach thus nearly to the 
Hindoos, in customs, institutions, and physical characteristics, 
and are so widely different in language, their language has 
striking affinities with the languages of other nations of Africa, 
from whom they are exceedingly different in manners and 
physical traits. ‘Thus, it would appear, that, if similarity of 
habits and of physical structure be proof of common origin, these 
nations, whose languages are utterly unlike, must belong to the 
same race; and, if, on the other hand, simiarity of language 
determines, that nations belong to the same race, then, from the 
same stock, must be descended men of entirely different form, 
color, features and habits; and, consequently, the extremest 
differences of language, or of physical structure, can form no 
objection to the doctrine of the unity of the human race. From 
this science then, revelation has, evidently, nothing to fear; and 
indeed her statements cannot but receive confirmation from its 
thorough study, and the more full confirmation, in proportion as 
the study is more thorough. 

It is, perhaps, not out of place to remark here, that these three 
sciences, which we have mentioned, do not stand in the same 
relation to the sacred writings, with whose doctrines, neverthe- 
less, they have been perfectly consonant. The first mentioned, 
Astronomy, shows no discrepancy from the sense of the Scrip- 
tures, when rightly understood ; the two ethnographic sciences, 
moreover, in the state in which we have considered them, go to 
show, that we have rightly understood the Scriptures on those 
points in the history of man, to which these sciences relate. 
Nay, without the evidence furnished by these sciences, it has 
been thought by many, that there would be strong reasons for 
doubting the correctness of our interpretation of the Mosaic 
record in respect to the creation of man.t 


* Physical History of Mankind, i. 208. 
" + It was our intention, in discussing the relations of ethnography to the Bible, to 
give, as nearly as possible, the actual position of the questions at issue at the time 
of their greatest interest. The result was, as has been said, a confirmation of the 
opinion commonly received, and supposed to be sustained by the Mosaic record. 
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The subjects, to which we have alluded, are introduced, not 
as the only instances of the apprehension of danger, from the 
discovery of truth, but as a fair illustration of the alarms, which 
have been felt, and of the groundlessness of all such alarms. It 
would be interesting, and would illustrate and sustain the view 
which we have taken, to discuss the dangers which have been 
at different times, feared, from the chronology of the Eastern 
nations, and from the history of their Astronomy, which were 
said to indicate an antiquity of the human race, by far higher 
than can be inferred from the Scriptural account. It would be 
interesting to trace the process by which further investigations 
of men, by no means anxious to maintain the credit of the 
Sacred Scriptures, have dissipated, alike, the exultations of infi- 
dels, and the fears of theologians. 

On these, and a multitude of other subjects, and, among them, 
the science of Hermeneutics, when directed to the investigation 
of the meaning of the Bible itself, men have feared investigation 
and have dreaded truth. They have preferred ignorance to 
knowledge, lest knowledge should involve results contrary to 
their preconceived notions. ‘They have preferred darkness to 
light, lest the light should discover the weakness of their position. 
Scarcely, indeed, a single department of knowledge has ever 
been entered, but infidels have boasted, and theologians have 
feared, that its discoveries would involve the overthrow of 
Christianity. Yet, in every instance, Christianity has come off, 
not unharmed merely, but absolutely strengthened by the inves- 
tigation; not only uuconquered, but triumphant. And _ these 
triumphs have been achieved, like the triumphs of the Gospel 
over the heart of man,—not by destruction, but by preservation ; 
by the more perfect development and cultivation of that very 
science, whose attacks were feared. The sciences, which gave 
occasion to objections against the truths of revelation, have not 
been crushed, that revelation might stand upon the ruins; but 
have given her their aid and confirmation, in proportion as they 
have been more firmly established. ‘The true issue has turned 
out to be, not between science and revelation, but between true 
and false views of science; and, at the same time, between true 
and false views of revelation. 

Yet, after all the experience of past ages, the scientific, or, at 


Had, however, the contrary opinion prevailed, or should new facts hereafter estab- 
lish a different doctrine, there could have been, and there will be no occasion for 
alarm. The teachings of science, instead of conflicting, in any degree, with the 
sacred record, will only indicate that we have not rightly understood that passage 
of the sacred narrative. That such a conclusion will be forced upon us, is the 
opinion of many scientific and Christian men. 

Of these, and several other topics, to which we have alluded, the reader will find 
a very interesting and valuable discussion in the work of Dr. Wiseman, to which 
we have referred, and from which we have quoted so largely. 
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least, pretendedly scientific infidel would willingly extort from 
science some testimony against the statements of revelation: and, 
what is far more to be wondered at, the believer in revelation 
still suffers himself to be drawn from his vantage ground, and, 
in his zeal for the defence of theological truth, turns aside to an 
irrelevant and bootless attack upon the doctrines of science. He 
thus accepts that false issue, to which we have before alluded, 
between science and revelation, and, by accepting this issue, he 
admits, that, if science is established, revelation must be ac- 
knowledged to be false. But, if they are so utterly hostile, so 
opposed to each other, that both cannot possibly be true, will it 
follow that one of them must be true? T hus, the theologian 
places himself doubly at a disadvantage. For, as the opposite 
of falsehood is not necessarily truth, if science is proved to teach 
falsely, revelation is not thereby shown to be worthy of credit ; 
but, on the other hand, if science be true, revelation must be 
false. 

It is, perhaps, not strange, that an infidel should tender such 
an issue; but it is passing strange that a Christian should be 
found ready to accept it; and, if possible, still more wonderful 
that such a one should be found, after all the experience of past 
controversies of this kind. One would think that the single case 

of Galileo must have, forever, satisfied theologians of the folly 
of such a contest. Yet science after science is arrayed against 
the Bible; or, if not so arrayed by the infidel, it is attacked by 
the theologian, as being opposed to the doctrines of the Bible. 

Such has been the course pursued, within a very few years, 
in reference to Geology. Geologists found, or imagined that they 
found, evidence of the earth’s having existed a much longer 
period than had been supposed to be indicated by the Mosaic 
record. Infidels eagerly laid hold of a discovery, which seemed 
to them so pointedly to contradict some of the most obvious 
assertions of the Bible. They were ready to maintain, that the 
facts of Geology were utterly inconsistent with the statements 
of the sacred record, and that, consequently, the Bible must lose 
all its claims to be received as a true revelation from God. 

The theologian, without hesitation, took up the gauntlet ; and, 
instead of attempting to show, that these facts, if true, are not 
inconsistent with the Scriptures, affirmed the utter fallacy and 
falsehood of the whole science. And, moreover, instead of un- 
dertaking to prove the incorrectness of geological doctrines by 
appropriate reasoning, and thorough and candid investigation, 
he offers no other reason than their supposed opposition to cer-: 
tain doctrines which he conceived to be taught in the Bible. 
His argument was simply this. ‘The assertions of Geology are 
false, because they are inconsistent with the Scriptures. He 
took the ground, that either Geology or the Bible must be false; 
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and he could not take this ground, without, at the same time. 
admitting, that, if the science teach truly, the Bible must be 
rejected. This was the ground of objection to the Copernican 
system; and this same issue, between that system and the 
Bible, was strenuously insisted on; insisted on too, and first 
proposed, so far as appears, not by infidels or men of science, 
but by the professed guardians of the faith. 

And justice compels us to state, that, in regard to Geology, the 
theologians have insisted on this issue, with far more zeal and 
pertinacity than their opponents. When geologists became con- 
vinced, that their science, though teaching the great antiquity of 
the earth, was, in no respect, opposed to the doctrines of revela- 
tion ; and when even infidels began to be satisfied that there was 
no necessary contrariety between the two, certain theologians 
refused to admit the possibility of their reconciliation, and 
charged all who devoted themselves to the study of Geology, or 
who even doubted its hostility to the Bible, with aiding its infi- 
del tendencies. Now, in regard to this infidel tendency, we per- 
haps may not be able tosay, as we can in regard to that same 
tendency formerly charged upon Astronomy, that it has been 
proved not to exist; nor would those, who charge such a ten- 
dency on Geology, tolerate, for a moment, the assertion, that 
geology, like astronomy, has been fully established, and yet no 
harm has come of it. But, while geologists cannot yet thus ap- 
peal to history, and compel the assent of their impugners, it may 
be of service to consider some of the points in which Geology 
comes in contact with certain positions of infidelity. 

One of the favorite dogmas of atheism asserts the eternity of 
matter, and an infinite succession of beings in never-ending and 
never-beginning series. ‘l'’o this whole doctrine, Geology, most 
directly and pointedly, opposes itself; not less pointedly than 
does revelation. Geology traces many and great changes in the 
condition of the earth; not an eternal round of fortuitous events, 
but a regular succession of skilfully designed steps of progress, 
having an evident appearance of proceeding from a definite be- 
ginning, and according to an intelligent plan. It shows the 
absolute impossibility* of an eternal succession of beings of the 
same kind. On the other hand, the geologist finds reason to 
believe that the earth has been, again and again, swept of all 
its inhabitants. He finds memorials of a period, when not one 
of the species of animals now on earth existed. Nay, more, he 
finds that the state of the earth was such, that its present in- 
habitants could not have existed. 

Thus, we are pointed to a beginning of the present state of 
things, and to the existence, beginning and end of several pre- 


* We mean, of course, in view of the facts. 
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vious states:—each succeeding form showing an advance and 
improvement on the preceding; thus evidently pointing to a be- 
ginning of the whole series, and testifying, in this beginning of 
all things, and, in every change, the work of an Almighty Hand: 
and giving, in the most religious minds, a new vividness and 
reality to the conc eption of the creative act. Thus, as Prof. 
Hitchcock remarks, ‘‘ Astronomy and Geology, especially the 
latter, conduct us bac k to the very act of creative power, by 
which the universe was produced. And this is what no other 
science can do.” 

Now, on the other hand, what are some of the points in ques- 
tion between Geology and revelation? One of the most import- 
ant, perhaps the principal, question relates to the age of the world. 
And how widely do they differ on this point? Geology affirms 
that the earth has existed more than six thousand years. This 
the theologian denies. But does the Bible make any such 
denial? ‘The Bible teaches us, that “‘in the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth.” Geology leads us to the 
same conclusion :—that in the beginning, the heavens and the 
earth were created by an intelligent and independent Creator. 
On this point Geology and revelation are agreed. They agree 
perfectly too in this, that neither of them gives us any intima- 
tion as to the exact time when that beginning took place. 

Again, cileions gives us reason to believe, that man has ex- 
isted on the earth somewhat less than six thousand years. Geo- 
logy leads us to the same conclusion; at least, it proves that 
man has existed upon the earth but a very short period. So far, 
then, there is no disagreement. But Geology affirms, that the 
earth had existed long before man was placed upon it. This 
the theologian denies, and maintains, that the earth, and, per- 
haps,* the whole material universe, was erected during the six 
natural days, consisting of twenty-four hours each, preceding the 
creation of man. ‘This is the doctrine of the theologian; but is 
it the doctrine of the Bible? That God could create the uni- 
verse in this as well as in any other way, and that he would so 
create it, if he pleased, we have no manner of doubt. But that 
he did so create it, or that any such doctrine is taught, or intend- 
ed to be taught, in the Bible, we have as little belief. This is 
not the place, nor the occasion, for a labored investigation of the 
meaning of that passage, or of the principles on which it should 
be interpreted. There are, however, two or three remarks, which 
ought to be made on this topic, and which we will offer as 
briefly as possible. 

First, it is to be borne in mind, that the inquiry should be in 
regard to the actual, not the suitable order of creation. , The 


* Certainly, if he would be consistent. 
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strangeness, and what appears to us the inappropriateness of 
any arrangement or act of the Creator, is no argument against 
that arrangement or act. It is, of course, not pertinent to make 
any remark on the assertion, that the earth was created to re- 
volve around the sun, and to constitute, in fact, but an inconsi- 
derable part of his retinue; and yet, that the sun, around which 
it was to revolve, and by which its motions were to be governed, 
was not created till four days after. 

Nor ought we, on this ground, to find any thing improbable in 
the stateme nt, that all the stars were made on the fourth day 
after the heavens and the earth were created.* and two days 
before the creation of man. It would, we admit, decide nothing 
to urge that probably a vast majority of the stars, understood to 
have been created on that day, are so far distant from the earth, 
that thousands, nay, tens and hundreds of thousands of years 
must elapse before their light can reach us; and, that, conse- 
quently, all the light by which we seem to see such multitudes 
of stars, never came from those stars, but was created in transitu. 
It is, we repeat, out of place to speak of such considerations, be- 
‘ause it was infinitely easy for the Creator so to order His crea- 
tion, if He pleased; and, for aught we can affirm, such an ar- 
rangement might be the dictate of infinite wisdom. 

Again, we once heard the question proposed, What was the 
work of the second day? ‘The firmament is admitted, by exe- 
getical scholars, to mean ‘the apparent arch of the heavens,” 
and to have been ‘‘ represented as an expanse, solid and extend- 
ed,’’—-to have been, in fact, ‘‘an optical appearance.” Now the 
question proposed was, “ Did the work of the second day consist 
in the creation of an ‘optical appearance?’”’ But this sugges- 
tion, like the others, is out of place to be dwelt upon here, be- 
cause the question is not, what might seem to us the most expe- 
dient order, but what actually seemed to the Creator to be most 
proper. And, on the other hand, it should be remembered, that 
there is no force in the argument ab invidi4, so often and so tri- 
umphantly addressed to geologists, whether — reator was not 
able to make the whole universe in six days? Most assuredly ; 
in six seconds. But if He thought proper to employ millions on 
millions of years, is it any disparagement to His wisdom or His 
power ? 


But it is not out of place to remark, that the whole of the Scrip- 
tural account of creation, is not taken literally, even by those 
who insist most strenuously on the literal interpretation. No in- 
telligent man, surely, believes in the existence of a solid expanse 


* It might, indeed, be a question of some interest, to determine what was meant by 
the creation of the heavens before any of the heavenly bodies were made. A friend sug- 
gests also, that as the earth isa planet, it is include! in the term ‘‘ stars,” and must, 
therefore, have been created on the fourth day. 
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over our heads, dividing the waters above from those below it. 
Nor does any man believe that the sun, moon, and stars, are 
‘set in” this solid expanse.* Nor, moreover, does any man of 
sense suppose, that any opinions which he may entertain on these 
points, are, in the slightest degree, inconsistent with the most 
perfect confidence in the instructions of the Bible. Must the 
geologist be charged with infidelity, because he entertains opin- 
ions bearing the same relation to other parts of that same 
account ? 

The other suggestion which we wish to make, is, that there 
are, on the face of the narrative, and in the circumstances of 
those for whom it was intended, obvious reasons for understand- 
ing it with just that kind of liberality, which the geologist and 
the astronomer require. ‘The whole account, most evidently, 
treats the earth as the most important part of the creation; and 
treats the other bodies of the universe, as important, precisely in 
the ratio of their utility to the earth, and to man, whose exist- 
ence, moreover, gives that paramount dignity to the earth. 
Thus, the moon is made more — nt than all the stars, and 
is associated with the sun, as the Greeks associated Phabe with 
Phaebus. 

And this representation was obviously proper, and in keeping 
with the circumstances and wants of men. ‘The earth is, to us, 
the important, and, in our most interesting and momentous con- 
cerns, the only important body in the universe. It is our home, 
the place of our training for eternity. And next to the earth, 
the sun and moon are surely the most interesting bodies, as they, 
next to the earth, most prominently present themselves to the 
eye. 

Again, the existence of the earth is important to us, on/y in 
connexion with the existence of our own race upon it. ‘There 
was, of course, no necessity for explaining precisely how long it 
had existed, whether it had ever before been inhabited, or, if it 
had been, by what kinds of beings it had been peopled, before 
man was placed upon it. All these are questions of interest for 
the curious, but not of such immediate practical bearing as to 
require to be specially revealed to man by his Creator. 

Again, Geology affirms the existence of death in our world, 
long before the creation of man. Theology, on the other hand, 
maintains that death, and that not of man only, but of all the 
lower animals, was introduced in consequence of the sin of man. 


* The reader will find an exceedingly interesting, and perfectly conclusive discussion 
of this topic, in an article written by Professor Kingsley, of Yale College, and published in 
the “ American Journal of Science,” for July, 1336, pp. 104—130}; an article in which it 
is clearly shown, that all modern interpreters of the Bible have adopted the very same 
principles of interpretation, in reference to meteorology and astronomy, which the geolo. 


gists propose to adopt in reference to geology. 
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Some have even believed, that all the now carnivorous tribes of 
animals were originally vegetable eaters: and that the form of 
their teeth and claws, ‘and the whole structure of the stomach 
and‘alimentary canal, were changed after the fall of man. 
Others, again, a little ashamed to believe such a doctrine, liave 
suggested the possibility that carnivorous animals, though created 
before man, might have been, by miraculous interposition, re- 
strained from eating, till the fall of man subjected the whole 
animal creation to the sentence of death, and gave full license to 
the carnivorous tribes, to raven and devour at their pleasure. 
Verily, those tigers and wolves must have been remarkably ob- 
servant of the proprieties of life. Men who advance such an 
opinion, apparently never thought, and, like the Brahmin, who 
was shown, by means of a microscope, a sound and perfect yr 
egranate teeming with animal life, they do not wish to think, of 
the infinite multitude of minute animals, which inhabit, vn: 
bly, every particle of food, and every drop of liquid swallowed 
by the most exclusive vegetable eater. 

ut, waiving all these objections—for the Creator certainly 
might, if He c hose, re strain the appetite of a tiger or a shark, not 
for a day or two only, but for years and aces: or He might 
nourish them on grass or sea-weed: (for do we not see carnivo- 
rous animals, even now, in their degenerate state, oceasionally 
eat grass,* and does not the Scripture inform us, that “the lion 
shall eat straw like the ox?’’) and He might, too, preserve ti 
minute animals from injury by mastication and digestion: 
waiving, then, all these objections, let us inquire what the Bible 
teaches in regard to the introduction of death. 

The first mention of death in the Bible is in Gen. 2:17: “In 
the day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die.” But no 
allusion is here made to the lower animals; and, in respect to 
man, whether the death of the body is meant, thisis not the place 
to inquire. Were it appropriate to our purpose, some reasons 
might be suggested, for supposing that moral death is here in- 
tended. This view, we cannot but think, is favored by the sequel 
of the history, and by the remark in Gen. 3: 19, till thou re- 
turn unto the ground; for out of it thou wast taken: for dust 
thou art, and unto dust shalt (wilt) thou return.” Nothing, 
surely, is said here of the death of beasts, aud the physical death 
of man is spoken of as a matter of course—as the natural conse- 
quence of his physical organization. Again, the words of the 
apostle are confidently appea uled to, Rom. 5: 12, “ As by one 
man sin entered into the world, and death by sin.” This, how- 
ever, has no manner of reference to the lower animals, and there 


° Some animals of the canine and feline races do t! is, os all must have observe | 


though it may not a ld weight to the argument, to remember, that they resort to this diet 
only in a diseased state. 
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is no certainty that it refers to the Jodi/ly death of man. The 
Bible, then, does, by no means, assure us, that the body of man 
would not have died had he never sinned; much less does it 
teach us, that other animals could not have died, if man had not 
sinned. Whether the Creator might not have made both men 
and beasts invulnerable, or omniscient, and so rendered them 
safe from any injury w hateve r, as from improper food, from ex- 
tremes of temperature, from a fall from a precipice, from the in- 
haling of carbonic acid § gas, or from any combination of circum- 
stances, it is not to our purpose to inquire. But the Bible gives 
us no intimation of any such arrangement, and the whole analo- 
gy of nature, and the economy of all sentient beings, with which 
we are acquainted, is wholly averse to any such system. 

Thus we see, that the inductions of Geology, on many points, 
strikingly accord with the teachings of revelation; and, where 
they are not coincident, they are only diverse, not contradictory. 
So far from being irreconcilable, they are supple mentary. 

Is it wise, then, when the infide | asserts that Geology and the 

3ible are so opposed to each other that both cannot be true, to 

consent to stake the two against each other, in mortal combat? 
The force of the infidel’s argument is equally turned aside by de- 
nying the opposition between them, as by affirming the falsehood 
of Geology. 

But, instead of this, a great effort has been made to prove the 
existence of the alleged inconsistency ; in fact, to establish the 
position on which the infidel founds his argument in the case. 
And those who have attempted to show the weakness of that 
position, by showing the agreement between Geology and reve- 
lation, have been treated as allies of infidelity. But, if such 

agreement can be shown, then the more firmly the truth of Geol- 
ogy is established, the better. We have an additional argument 
for the truth of revelation, and the whole labor of the infidel is 
turned against himself. 

It is worthy of remark, moreover, that, while theologians have 
thus suffered the infidel to choose his own ground for the battle, 
and have spent all their strength in trying to prove the false hood 
of geological teachings, some of the arguments which they have 
urged against Geology, have weighed with equal, if not with 
more. force against the reasonings of Natural The ology. 

The Natural The ologian undertakes to prove the existence of 
an intelligent Creator, from the adaptation of means to ends; 
for instance, the perfect adaptedness of the bones and muscles of 
every animal to his particular character and wants. But, when 
the geologist finds, imbedded in the solid rock, and confessedly 
not so imbedded since the creation of man, various kinds of or- 
ganized structure, as shells, bones, and even eyes, and the 
ink-bag of the cuttie-fish, it is gravely replied, that matter could 
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as easily be created in such forms as in any other: that it was 
as easy to create bones detached from each other, as if they had 
been compacted into bodies: as easy to form dead bon-: or 
bodies, as living ones; as easy, we might add, to create corned 
beef, or roasted pig, as a living bullock or swine 

But does the possibility of such a creation prove the fact ? 
And, if the fact were proved, what must become of the evidence 
of design, or even of fitness?) What kind of design is that which 
has no object ? 

And if matter was moulded into those forms, without any 
object, why might it not be formed into the shape of our bodies 
equally without object? How do we know that the parts of our 
bodies were created with reference to the uses to which they 
happen to be applied, if analagous organs are found, though 
equally well adapted to those same uses, to have been formed 
without any intention of so employing them? 

This argument not only denies the existence of design in the 
cases to which it is applied, but tends to destroy the presumption 
of design in all cases. But will such reasoning be tolerated ? 
We do not mean, will reasoning, which makes “such havoe of 
Natural Theology be tolerated ? But can men be brought to tole- 
rate such reasoning in the common questions of life ? 

Suppose there should be found, imbedded in solid rock, the 
mainspring, fusee, and balance wheel of a watch; would any 
one believe or imagine that they had been so formed and fitted 
together, without the intervention of any secondary agency, by 
the simple creative power of God, and with no other end to be an- 
swered, than to give existence to such an amount of metalic 
substances? Again, suppose with Dr. Paley, that the watch, or 
the parts, single, or in combination, were found in the road, 
in a forest, did the man ever live, who would believe that they 
had been placed there by an immediate act of creative energy? 
But the fact of their being found on the surface of the earth or 
in the body of a rock, is a mere circumstance; and the reason- 
ing is as applicable in the one case, as in the other; and for aught 
that we can see, as applicable in either case, as to the fossil re- 
mains discovered by the geologist. The Creator could make a 
watch-chain as easily as iron ore, and, for aught we know, a 
petrified watch chain, as easily as any other. 

The ruins of Copan, have, within a few years, occasioned 
much speculation and inquiry, by what race of men they could 
have been built. But all such speculation proceeds upon the 
assumption, that temples and pillars, covered with hieroglyphics 
and figures of men and animals, must necessarily have been the 
work of men. But how unnecessary is all this speculation, and 
what a limiting and underrating of the divine Power does it 
betray! How much easier, how much more direct the solution 
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of the difficulty, how much more reverential, and regardful of 
the honor of God, to say, ‘‘This is only another exhibition of 
the divine power and Skill, which could create matter in the 
shape of houses and temples formed of sculptured pillars as 
easily as in the solid and shapeless rock.”’ How simple, how 
satisfactory is this solution of the difficulty! How unanswerable 
too, and safe against all objections! For no one can object to 
it, without exposing himself to the charge of limiting the power 

of Omnipotence. How convenient, too, and appropriate, this 
account of the matter, inasmuch as it, at the same time, relieves 
us of another grave difliculty—the difficulty of admitting that 
even Omnipotent skill could find means for peopling this conti- 
nent with men capable of performing such labors, at the time 
when they must have been accomplished, if they were the work 
of man. How universal, too, is the principle in its application ! 
Should a human bone or skeleton, or a recent dead body of a 
man, or a living, breathing man be found there, might we not 
account for the phenomena in the same way? Will it be said 
that we have other means of accounting for the existence of 
such things there? Undoubtedly ; but why resort to them? Is 
not this solution of the difficulty sufficient? Shall we limit the 
power of the Almighty? Could He not, with infinite ease, create 
a bone, a skeleton, or a living or a dead man? 

Now if such reasoning is, as all must feel, utterly trifling and 
impertinent on these subjects, how is it less so, in regard to the 
discoveries of the geologist? If human bones and the effects of 
human labor and skill are unanswerable evidence of the exist- 
ence and agency of men, why should not the bones of the mas- 
tadon and the ichthyosaurus, equally satisfy us of the existence 
of those animals? And if the fact of such animals: having ex- 
isted should be established, what will be gained by having in- 
sisted that fact must be inconsistent with the truth of the 
Bible? On the side of the infidel, much, but to the believer in 
revelation, surely nothing. 

Another subject has very recently, in at least one instance, 
been drawn into a controversy with Christianity. Some con- 
clusions, which were thought to be hostile to Christianity, were 
drawn from the phenomena of animal magnetism. The mention 
of such an assailant of Christianity, and of serious alarm on ac- 
count of its attacks, may, indeed, excite a smile; but it is, for 
that very reason, the better illustration of the folly of all such 
alarms. It shows, that those who yield their minds to such 
alarms, quail before the most insignificant fear. 

What danger then, could be feared from the facts of animal 
magnetism? For, if they were not facts, their falsehood could 
be shown, and detected falsehoods certainly need not be feared. 
It was asserted by some one, that the phenomena of animal 
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magnetism were sufficient to explain, and account for, the as 
cles of the Saviour. If this assertion were not true, it would, 
course, be properly met, either by a careful investigation, show- 
ing that the facts had been misapprehended, or misrepresented, 
or by admitting the facts, and showing the inconsequence of the 
inferences which had been drawn from them. But neither of 
these methods was employed. ‘The facts indeed were denied, 
not, however, for want of evidence, but simply because they had 
been made, (whether reasonably or not, was never inquired), 
the occasion of such inferences; thus tacitly admitting, that, if 
the premises were true—if the facts were proved—the conclu- 
sions would legitimately follow. In other words, believers in 
revelation themselves took the ground, that if there be any truth 
in’animal magnetism, Christianity must be wholly without foun- 
dation. 

But let the existence of the mesmeric power, and the truth of 
the facts alleged, if fairly substantiated, be admitted, and what 
bearing has it all upon the truth of Christianity? Gr what re- 
lation has it to the miracles of the Saviour? Certainly, none at 
all, until this power shall have restored to life, one w ho had lain 
four days in the grave. When this is done, it will be time 
enough to consider the subject. And if it should be done, it then 
remains to be shown, that our faith need suffer any shock. 

Or, if failing of such success, it should still be affirmed, that 
the power of the Saviour was the same in kind, though different 
in degree; this remains to be proved. And, if it were proved, 
it could occasion no reasonable uneasiness. For how could it 
weaken our confidence in the Saviour, to learn that he possessed 
a power in common with us, but in an infinitely higher degree ? 
We do not admit, by any means, that the power is the same ; or 
that the facts of animal magnetism, if all is true that is alleged, 
furnish any approximation whatever to the miracles of the 
Saviour. They are as far removed from the works of Him, 
“who commanded the winds and the sea, and they obeyed 
Him,” as the puny strength of man is from the Omnipotence of 
Jehovah. 

Not even the mathematical sciences have escaped the charge 
of dangerous tendency. ‘lhe doctrine of probabilities, besides 
being charged with encouraging gambling, has borne the impu- 
tation of atheism, because it employs sthe termchance!* Its sole 
tendency, in regard to gambling, is, to demonstrate the ruinous 
nature of the practice. It shows us, that if men gamble on per- 
fectly equal terms, cne or the other will, ordinarily be ruined ; 
and that, if the terms are unequal, as in the case of the faro 
bank, roulette, and the lotiery, the party, on whose side is the 


* Morgan. 
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disadvantage, as the individual against the bank, or the lottery 
scheme, will, if he persist in the practice, infallibly be ruined; 
nay, that, if two individuals with very unequal fortunes play 
together, the one that has least capital will, in all probability, 
lose the whole. Surely this is not very encouraging, and would 
hardly induce men of sense, who understand these results, to 
engage in an employment, whose end is certain destruction. 
And, if any, who do not understand the teachings of the science, 
are led, by false notions of its doctrines, to indulge unfounded 
hopes of success, it is, in that case, as in many others, not the 
knowledge, but ignorance of science ; not truth, but error, which 
does the mischief. 

The charge of atheism is of a different character, and rests 
on the fact, that the word chance is so much employed in the in- 
vestigation of this science. It is assumed, that, when we 
inquire, what is the chance of the happening of a certain event, 
we aflirm, that it is caused to happen by mere chance. But 
ihis cause of offence is entirely removed, when it is understood, 
that by the term chance, we mean merely the probability that 
an event may, or may not happen. The probability, the chance, 
that an event will, or will not happen, is considered as referring 
solely to our minds, and not to any absence of a cause, as we 
shall seé.* 

Suppose an event occur in nature, of which the cause is utterly 
unknown; we have no reason to form any conjecture, whether 
the same event will occur again under any given circumstances, 
or atany given time. But, suppose it to occur repeatedly, under 
certain circumstances, or at stated intervals, we then say that the 
chance, that is, the probability of its occurring again, is increas- 
ed. But this certainly could not be inferred, unless the happening 
of the event depended on some fixed cause, or was in accordance 
with some determinate law. And, just in proportion as the 
chances of the repetition of the event are multiplied, in that 
same proportion, we become convinced of the existence of such 
a cause or law. , 

In fact, the existence of the science of Probabilities depends 
on the supposition, that events will continue to occur as they 
have heretofore occurred; and this, its own reasonings demon- 
strate, cannot be expected, or even believed, unless the current 
of events be directed by some controlling power. Moreover 
Hume’s argument in respect to miracles is directly met and re- 
futed by this science, and it is absolutely demonstrated that the 
restoration of a dead man to life is far less improbable, than the 
concurrence of even a small number of independent witnesses in 
a false statement.* Thus Hume’s boasted argument is proved 


* Babbage, Ninth Bridgewater Treatise 
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to he nothing but mere assertion; and an assertion too, not only 
false, but absurd. 

Thus we see, that, in no case, where any science has been 
studied so thoroughly as to be settled upon a firm basis, has any 
ill consequence resulted from it. We have seen every science, 
in its turn, either confirming the teachings of Scripture, as un- 
derstood, or leading us to the true understanding of what had 
been before misapprehended. We have seen the true sense of 


Scripture, in no instance, contradicted by the real teachings of 


nature. And yet we have seen doctrines of science, once be- 
lieved to be diametrically opposed to doctrines of revelation, 
afterwards proved, beyond all possibility of doubt, to be true; 
and that too, without, in any respect, weakening the confidence 
of any one in the truth, or the divine origin of the Bible. 

The inference, then, is obvious, that those sciences, which are 
not yet sufficiently mature to give satisfactory testimony, will, 
so far as they come in contact with revelation, perfectly agree 
with its ¢rue sense. And, should new sciences spring up, or new 
fields of inquiry be opened in respect to sciences already estab- 
lished, we may have the utmost confidence, that they too will be 
perfectly accordant with Christianity. Indeed, the calculation 
of chances would show an almost infinite improbability of a 
different result. And this too, reasoning merely from the num- 
ber of instances in which science has been already found to 
agree with revelation, without any reference to the divine origin, 
or established truth of Christianity. In other words, if the sible 
made noclaim to be a revelation from God, and were sustained 
by no direct evidence of its truth, yet, from its having been cor- 
roborated by every branch of science, which has hitherto come 
in contact with it, we should be irresistibly led to the conclusion, 
that no new department of science would show any opposition 
to it. A system, which is consistent with all known truth, can- 
not be supposed to be in danger from truths not yet discovered. 

But we are not left to mere inference from the past, or to rest 
on analogy, which, after all, may possibly fail. We are not left 
to infer the truth of the Bible from its conformity to the teach- 
ings of science. This conformity may indeed strengthen the 
confidence of wavering minds, but Christianity, like its Author, 
does not receive its chief testimony from men. Like a legal 
record, “it is of so high a nature, that it shall be proved only by 
itself.” 

We may say, (surely all, who would grieve to think otherwise, 
will assent to the proposition,) we may say, ‘‘ The Bible is true; 
itis the word of God; we know it.” As its Author does not 
‘borrow leave to be,” so his word does not borrow leave to be 
true. 

If now the Bible is thus absolutely true, why should we care 


Siem Mie Se 
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what else is true? If the Bible be true, no other truth can ren- 
der it false; and, on the other hand, if the Bible be false, the 
falsehood of no other systems, whether consistent or inconsistent 
with it, can render it true. ‘This is the view most naturally sug- 
gested by revelation itself, which, while it asks no support, and 
deprecates no attack from science, does not, on the other hand, 
turn aside from its own purpose, to teach or to oppose scientific 
truth. It leaves the mind free to pursue its own investigations, 
with ne hint of danger in any path that traverses, in any direc- 
tion, the boundless empire of Truth. Nay, it encourages the 
most thorough examination of the works of its Almighty Au- 
thor, distinctly taking the ground, that the more thoroughly we 
make ourselves acqui ainted with the m, the more clearly we shall 
discern the handiwork of Jehovah ;—the more benefit we shall 
receive. 

This is certainly the reasonable and common sense view of 
the subject: for our conduct must be governed, and our interests 
determined, by reference to the actual circumstances in which 
we are plac ed. Our belief must be in accordance with these 
circumstances, or we must, some time or other, cease to believe 
what we now do. And, if any particular article of belief is 
opposed to truth, denying that opposition will certainly not re- 
move it. We see no possible advantage, that an honest man can 
gain by adhering to an opinion in opposition to the truth, or by 
remaining ignorant of any truth, which is inconsistent with his 
present views. ‘That truth exists, whether he knows and ad- 
mits it, or not; and any opinion, or principle of action, incon- 
sistent with that truth, is no less false and illusory, because he 
refuses to believe the truth, or to acknowledge his want of con- 
formity to it. And, if our expectations of happiness are formed 
in view of certain supposed facts or commonly received opinions, 
which are, in reality, false, our expectations will none the less 
disappoint us, though we rely ever so firmly on our knowledge 
of the facts, or persist ever so strongly in our cherished opinions. 
Arsenic, however strongly we may assert and believe its nutri- 
tious wholesomeness, is still a deadly poison. 

But while truth, of which we are ignorant, as utterly con- 
demns and futilizes our opinions and conduct, as if it were per- 
fectly known to us, still, if that same truth might, when known, 
render us important service, we can derive no advantage from 
it while unknown, or unacknowledged. In other words, igno- 
rance of truth may be injurious, but cannot be beneficial ; and, 
on the other hand, knowledge of the truth may benefit, but 
cannot harm. What reason then, can be assigned for the so fre- 
quent dread of truth, unless it be the fact, that ‘‘men love dark- 
ness rather than light ?”’ 

But this certainly ought not to be the reason for the opposition 
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of Christians to truth, or for their fear of it. They profess to 
love light,—to rejoice in the knowledge of the truth. What 
truth then shall they fear? or why should they fear it? 

Do they fear the inc onsistency of certain doctrines with the 
truths of Christianity? But will this inconsistenc y, if it exist, be 
removed, or in the slightest degree, diminished, by denying the 
truth of the dangerous doctrines, or by denouncing as heretics, 
those who receive them? If any doctrine, inconsistent with the 
truth of Christianity, be really true, will the integrity and value 
of Christianity be preserved, by shutting our eyes against the 
truth, and believing that we are resting on a rock, while we are, 
in fact, building on treacherous sand ? 

We do not mean, for a moment, to admit the possibility of 
such a contradiction between the truths of science, and the real 
doctrines of the Bible. But men, and Christian men too, evidently 
have admitted such a possibility; and, one would think from the 
frequent expressions of alarm, and of anxiety on that account, 
they have thought there was a strong probability of such an op- 
position. This anxiety and alarm displ: lyS a great appearance 
of zeal for the Bible, and makes an imposing show of “ contend- 
ing earnestly for the faith; but it, at the same time, discovers 
a sad want of confidence in the declarations of Scripture, as well 
as ignorance of the nature of human belief, and of the principles 
of scientific evidence. Ignorant of the nature of human belief, 
and of the principles of scientific evidence, certainly*must he be, 
who thinks by an arbritary mandate, to crush belief which rests 
upon sufficient evidence. Our minds are so constituted, that a 
sufficient amount of evidence is necessary to belief; and, on the 
other hand, belief is the necessary, the inevitable consequence of 
a proper degree of evidence. If to a mind capable of appreciat- 
ing evidence, and willing to give it its weight, a certain amount 
of evidence be exhibited, in favor of any proposition, that mind 
can no more avoid believing that proposition, than it can avoid 
believing its own existence. Now, what can be more preposter- 
ous, then, without pointing out any fallacy in the reasoning by 
which that proposition is maintained, and without offering any 
rebutting testimony to require men to disbelieve what the law of 
their nature, the conditions of their being and intellectual activity, 
compel them to believe, merely be -ause we deem it inconsistent 
with some generally received doctrine, or with the meaning 
generally attached to some passage of Scripture ? 

Suppose the celebrated proposition, respecting the squares des- 
cribed on the sides of a right angled triangle, were pronounced 
inconsistent with some passage of Scripture, and one, who felt 
the force of the demonstration, were required, on account of that 
inconsistency, to disbelieve the proposition : might he not proper- 
ly reply—‘‘ Whether the inconsistency, of which you speak, does 
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indeed exist, you must decide : it belongs to me, however, to say, 
that the proposition is true—absolute ly, infallibly true; and that 
whatever is inconsistent with it, is, just so far, inconsistent with 
the truth. If, then, you are sure that the passage of Scripture 
is really contradictory to this proposition, and cannot be under- 
stood differently, I see no way but to reject it as unworthy of 
credit.” Would it be possible to come to any other conclusion 
than this? Is it possible for one who understands and appre- 
ciates the demonstration of that proposition, to doubt its truth ? 
And can it be, that our Creator requires us to reject a belief, forced 
upon us by the nature of the mind He has given us, and by the 
laws of intellectual action, which He has Himself prescribed 
for us? 

This, we admit, 1 is a strong case. But the truth of a fact in 
physical science may be as satisfactorily established, as the truth 
of a demonstrated proposition. Now shall we be called upon to 
surrender this truth, for fear of its contradicting some other 
doctrine? Lest it should confiict with what we suppose to be 
the meaning of some passage of Scripture? No man can pro- 
perly be called upon to disbelieve a fact, or a principle, which is 
once fairly and fully proved. Whatever relations it may bear, or 
seem to bear, to other opinions, true or false, its own essential 
truth cannot be affected. If it is indeed true, it will be true 
forever, and will compel belief, whenever its evidence is fairly 
weighed. How, then, can one, who knows the nature of such 
evidence, and its power over the mind, require us to withhold 
our belief? 

Ignorance of the principles of scientific evidence, some of the 
impugners of science will probably consider an honor, rather 
than disgrace, while they glory in having raised themselves 
above (some would rather suppose, they had sunk themselves 
below,) the teachings of profane science. Wonderful elevation, 
to be raised above the contemplation of the works of God, and 
the exercise of the faculties which he has given them! ‘They 
will, perhaps, be less gratified with the charge of want of confi- 
dence in the declarations of Scripture. Yet wecannot think the 
charge unfounded. How, if there be no such want of confi- 
dence, shall we account for their continual anxiety, lest some 
truth should be discovered inconsistent with the truth of reve- 
lation? Had they perfect confidence in the instructions of the 
Bible—did they regard the truth of revelation as an impregna- 
ble, and, with any hope of success, unassailable position, would 
they object to the extension of the bounds of knowledge ? Would 
they not rejoice in the acquisition of whatever additional truth 
it might be vouchsafed to man to know? 

As before suggested, belief in divine revelation, as a part of 
our religion, if itexist, should be absolute and unwavering. We 
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should take it for granted, that whatever is there asserted, is true, 
beyond all possibility of question. As no scientific proposition, 
once fully proved, is rendered false by the establishment or ad- 
mission of any other proposition, so if divine revelation be 
proved to exist, its existence or non-existence, and, of course, its 
truth or falsehood, is, in no way, affected by the truth or false- 
hood, by the belief or disbelief, of any other system whatever. 
If that other system be true, it must be believed, also, any incon- 
sistency, in our view, with any other truth, to the contrary, not- 
withstanding. 

And how, moreover, do these two systems, by some persons 
believed to be so incongruous, actually stand related to each 
other? The God of revelation is the God of nature. Now shall 
we suppose, that the Author, the Contriver, and Disposer of the 
material universe, has made such statements, in respect to his 
own works, as will not stand the test of observation and investiga- 
tion? Shall we fear to compare the actual state of the world, 
with any account of it which its Creator may have given us? 
Shall we suppose that any facts, which we may discover, are 
new to the Infinite Intelligence, because they are new to us? Let 
us beware of entertaining unworthy views of Omniscience. 
Every fact respecting the constitution of things, whether known 
or unknown to us, is as old as the creation, and was known to, 
and determined by, its Author, long before he had made any re- 
velation to man, or had made man to receive a revelation. And 
we must remember again, that, if a certain state of things exist, 
we do not change or modify that state of things, by forbidding 
or refusing to investigate. 

If this earth has existed, has revolved about the sun, and turn- 
ed on its axis, for millions on millions of antediluvian ages ; if it 
was once a part of the sun, and, if the sun and all the planets 
once formed but one body, which, existing in a nebulous state, 
extended far beyond the orbit of Neptune; if all this and much 
more be true, what then? We shall gain nothing by ignorance 
of the fact, we shall suffer nothing by the knowledge of it. Let 
us know it; and we may rejoice in the knowledge, being assured 
that He, who, at that far-distant epoch, organized that nebulous 
mass, and subjected it to laws which have evolved the present 
phase of the system, has told us nothing inconsistent with his 
own perfect knowledge of the fact. 

If, instead of a single pair of human beings, there were hun- 
dreds, thousands, or even millions, placed upon the earth, in a 
moment, hy creative energy, let us not regret that it was so, nor 
fear to have it known. We might rejoice in the knowledge of 
this fact. with as sincere satisfaction, as we now feel, in gather- 
ing confirmation from science, of the doctrine of the descent of 
our race from a single pair; being still fully assured, that He, 
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who fearfully and wonderfully made man, has given us no false 
information in regard to the manner or circumstances. We need 
not suppose, that He has told us all the circumstances, but all 
that He has told us are true. 

And, if the whole work of creation proceeds according to some 
fixed order of development, so that the creation of the various 
tribes and species of animals is as much the result of, or more 
properly, perhaps, in accordance with a universal law, as their 
preservation and propagation, or as the regular operations of na- 
ture in the purely material world, still we need feel no uneasi- 
ness, nor fear that such knowledge will weaken our impressions 
of the greatness of the Creator. If such be the true view, it 
will greatly exalt our conceptions of the Omniscient and Omni- 
potent purposes and energies of the Divine Mind. We may be 
sure that the works and plans of the Creator are more glorious, 
and better fitted to excite admiration and awe, than any imagin- 
ing of ours respecting them; and that the more nearly our con- 
ceptions come to the truth, the greater will be our admiration, 
and the more profound our reverential awe.* 

And suppose these views do seem to us inconsistent with what 
we have been aecustomed to believe, or with what we know to 
be true. Whatthen? Are they certainly inconsistent, because 
they seem so tous? Are we so acquainted with all possible re- 
lations of truth, as to be perfectly sure that there is no way of 
reconciling apparent inconsistencies? Do we not know, that 
phenomena, which seem to result from conflicting laws, may be 
the exponents of a higher and more general law? 7 

When the eastern monarch was told of water existing in a 
solid state, he thought, doubtless, that the statement was incon- 
sistent with what he knew of the nature of water. And, if he 
had possessed a revelation from God, he would probably have 
found in it no allusion to such a property of water, and would 
doubtless have pronounced the newly asserted fact, not only 
‘false in philosophy, but heretical in theology’’—the offspring 
of impiety and atheism. Wecan smile at the narrow-minded- 
ness of the monarch, who would not believe what was told him, 
merely because it was new to him, and because it seemed to 
him inconsistent with what he knew before. But let us beware, 
lest it be said to us, “nomine mutato, de te fabula narratur.” 
Are we so thoroughly acquainted with the phenomena and laws 
of the universe, that nothing that is strange or new to us, can 
be true? Do we understand so perfectly the meaning and pur- 


“* We have no disposition to endorse the reasonings, or to admit the views, above 
alluded to, of the author of “ Vestiges of Creation.”” Neither have we any sympathy 
with the zeal of those who charged him with atheism, and who saw, in that work, only 
a covert attack upon Christianity and the Bible. Let his theories be fairly proved, and 
we have no fears for the Bible, but will accept the newly discovered truth, es an addi- 
ional exhibition of the glorious mysteries of creation and Providence. 
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pose of the sacred writers, that we can pronounce with confi- 
dence upon their views of scientific subjects, which, too, it was, 
by no means, their object to discuss? Nay, many will not 
believe even what is not supposed to conflict with the Bible— 
what bears no relation to anything affirmed or denied in Scrip- 
ture—simply because it is not mentioned there. We sometimes 
feel disposed to ask such persons, whether they believe in steam- 
boats and magnetic te legraphs, seeing that no such things are 
spoken of in the Bible. Those pe ople, certainly, were consistent 
in carrying out this principle, who refused to eat the potato, be- 
cause no such root is mentioned in the Bible. 

It will be observed, that we have not, in this discussion, taken 
the ground, that the Bible was not intended to teach us physical 
science, and that, therefore, no regard should be had to its repre- 
sentations on such subje cts. It is doubtless true, that revelation 
was not given for the purpose of teaching physical science ; but, 

n the other hand, it is, we believe, no less true, that revelation 
has taught nothing falsely, but that, wherever it has spoken, 
however incidentally, ithas spoken truly. And accordingly, in 
a vast majority of instances, the teachings of Scripture are illus- 
trated and verified by the discoveries of science, the most ex- 
tended as well as the most minute. 

And yet, it cannot be denied, that there are declarations in the 
Bible, which have seemed to contradict certain doctrines of 
science; and those, not mere hypotheses, but well established 
truths. These are the truths which have been deemed danger- 
ous; and those who have believed and maintained them. have 
been charged with hostility to the religion of the Bible. he 
examples which have been adduced, show, that as a matter of 
fact. in almost every instance, and after no very long time, all 
apprehensions of this kind has been proved to be utterly ground- 
less. We have offered some considerations, to show, that in the 
nature of things, there is, and can be no reasonable ground of 
alarm on this account. 

But, as cases have arisen, and may arise again, in which it is 
difficult to reconcile the teachings of science and of revelation, it 
is proper to inquire how such cases should be regarded—how 
they should be met, and how much weight should be attached 
to them. 

In the first place, it is obvious that the firm believer in reve- 
lation will not be in haste to find inconsistency between truth of 
any kind, or between any proposition which he cannot prove 
to be false, and the revelation which he believes—knows to be 
true. If then, there be a conflict between a doctrine of revelation 
and of any other system, the attack must come from without. 
How shall the attack be met ? 

Most evidently, in the first place, the credibility of the Scrip- 
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tnre can suffer nothing from its inconsistency with any false pro- 
position. No man w ould be foolish enough to make such an in- 
consistency an argument against the Bible. 

Again, the believer in divine revelation need pay no regard to 
the alleged opposition of any doctrine not known to be true. He 

may most properly say, “When you have established the truth 
of your proposition, we will consider what relation it bears to 
the teachings of the Bible; till then, you cannot expect us to at- 
tach serious importance to what you yourself do not know to be 
true. And if, in the end, your doctrine should prove to be false, 
its opposition would surely weigh nothing against the truth of 
the Bible.” But, if he fears that the infidel may, by his impu- 
dent assertions of the truth of the proposition, which he alleges 
to be inconsistent with the Bible, prejudice some minds, and 
cause some to reject the truth, let him go himself to the work of 
investigation, and, if tte proposition be false, its falsehood can be 
made manifest. And then, as before remarked, its inconsistency 
with the Bible will afford, to say the least, no argument against 
the truth of. divine revelation. 

But if, after thorough investigation, the proposition should be 
found to be unquestionably, or even very probably, true, then, 
and not till then, it will be proper to maintain, that it is in no 
way inconsistent with the true sense of the Scriptures. 

When the infidel brings forward any proposition, or alleged 
fact, as opposed to the Bible, we equally destroy the force of his 
attack, either by showing the falsehood of his proposition, or pre- 
tended fact, or by showing that, if true, they are not inconsistent 
with the declarations of the Bible. But, if we undertake to show 
the falsehood of the proposition, it will avail us nothing to in- 
sist on its inconsistency with the truth of divine revelation. For 
that is the very position maintained by the infidel. He rejects 
revelation, because it is inconsistent with his proposition ; if we, 
on the other hand, deny the truth of his proposition, because it 
is inconsistent with the Bible, an impartial listener might say, 
‘You both agree in asserting the utter repugnance of the two 
doctrines; but you offer no arguments, whereby it may be deter- 
mined to which of them eredit should rather be given, or whether 
both may not equally false. You can also settle your dispute by 
examining each subject separately, and determining whether 
either, and if either, which, is sustained by sufficient and inde- 
pendent testimony.’”” ‘This is obviously the only course left. 
The falsehood of the infidel’s proposition must be shown, if 
shown at all, by reasonings and investigations appropriate to the 
subject itself. ‘The infidel must be met on his own ground, and 
the battle must be fought with his own weapons. His opinion 
must be combatted, not because it is opposed to the Bible, but 
because it is not supported by sufficient evidence, or satisfactory 
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reasoning. If this be shown, his attack upon divine revelation 
of course, fails, and that, too, without our having once admitted 
the possibility of a question as to the truth of the Bible. In this 
case, however, we only repel the attack. 

But, if the doctrine, or the fact, urged by the infidel, be true 
then by showing its consistency with the declarations of Scrip- 
ture, we equally, as has been said, repel the attack, and, at the 
same time, we gain an additional positive corroboration of the 
truth of the Bible. The very doctrine which he affirms to be 
true, defends the faith which he supposed it would destroy. His 
own witnesses, not only fail to substantiate his cause, but bear 
positive testimony against him. 

But, suppose the worst thatcan happen. Suppose that a prin- 
ciple or a fact is set in opposition against the Bible, and that the 
more thoroughly we investigate its relations, and the more care- 
fully we weigh the evidence which bears upon it, the more we 
become convinced that that evidence will not permit us to deny, 
on scientific grounds, the truth of the principle in question. 
Suppose, too, that we cannot see how this principle can be re- 
conciled with some passage of Scripture. What are we to do in 
such a case ? 

We may, on the one hand, say, as has been too often said, 
‘of theevidence which supports your proposition, we know and 
care nothing; but it is inconsistent with the declarations of the 
Bible, and therefore it cannot be true.” In this case, we take 
the very position which the infidel would have us take—the po- 
sition which he has himself assumed; and we join in the false 
issue of which we have before spoken, staking the truth of the Bi- 
ble on the falsehood of a proposition, which there is great reason 
to believe to be true. For we have proceeded upon the supposi- 
tion that we were, in the first place, unable to show its falsehood. 

But we may assume an entirely different position. We may 
say, “The doctrine which you propose does indeed seem to be 
established ; and we donot yet see how itcan be reconciled with 
the teachings of the Bible. But, on the other hand, the truth of 
the Bible is sustained by an overwhelming mass of evidence, 
which renders it impossible for us to doubt or to disbelieve. At 
the same time, you do not know all the relations of your doc- 
trine, and are not sure that you perfectly understand its bearing 
upon the passage of Scripture to which you think it opposed. 
Nor is it certain, that you, or that we, correctly interpret that 
passage of Scripture, or that we understand its true bearing upoa 
the science in question. Your argument weighs nothing against 
the Bible, till you have not only proved the truth of your propo- 
sition, but have, moreover, not asserted, but proved, beyond a 
doubt, its essential and irreconcileable inconsistency with the de- 
claration of Scripture.” 

THIRD SERIES, VOL, III. No. 4. 8 
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When Copernicus announced his theory of the solar system, 
objectors said—*‘ If your scheme is correct, Venus should have 
phases like the Moon.”” ‘This was true. “An inferior person,” 
says Nichol, ‘ would at once have ‘denied the fact,’ and brought 
forward metaphysical reasons of a kind then much in vogue, 
why Venus should not be subject to such laws; but, after some 
wavering, our astronomer boldly acknowledged the accuracy of 
the deduction, and, in the finest spirit of prophecy, added with- 
out hesitation, that, should men ever see Venus better, they 
would discern her phases!” 

*¢ He clung unshrinkingly by the grand truth, which had been 
revealed to him, and trusted the clearing away of difficulties to 
a more instructed posterity.’’* 

Now this is the position we would take in the controversy with 
the infidel. We would admit, if need be, his scientific doctrines, 
and would say, like Copernicus, that when their relation to the 
Bible is better understood, we shall see that there is no disagree- 
ment. But, in taking such ground, we are assailed on another 
quarter ; and are charged with deserting the cause of the Bible, 
and taking sides with infidelity. Some friends of the Bible, in- 
stead of endeavoring to show the consonance of the statements 
of revelation with other truth, have given their whole energy to 
an attempt to show,—what we have proposed that the infidel 
should be required to prove,—an irreconcileable enmity between 
the teachings of science and of revelation. And all, who have 
doubted the existence of such a discrepancy between science and 
revelation, or who have attempted to reconcile it, they have 
charged with actual, if not wilful, support of infidelity. And, 
when the possible propriety of a somewhat modified interpreta- 
tion of a passage in the Bible has been suggested, the suggestion 
has been regarded as a direct attack upon the integrity of divine 
revelation, and, of course, upon the religion of the Bible ;—so 
regarded, too, by men, who were themselves, every day, bring- 
ing forward new interpretations of various passages of Scrip- 
ture. 

But, however ready they may be to admit a modified interpre- 
tation, to correspond to new views of philology, or to increased 
knowledge of manners, customs and circumstances, they 
will tolerate no change,—however it may be authorized by 
the laws of language,—to bring the sacred record into conformi- 
ty with the facts of science; in other words, with the actual con- 
dition and arrangement of the works of the Creator. They 
protest against any aid in the interpretation of Scripture being 
drawn from modern science; in other words, from known facts 


* “ Phenomena of the Solar System,” pp. 45-6. New York: 1843. The discov- 
ery of the phases of Venus, was, in fact, one of the first triumphs of the telescope, 
and achieved only a very short time after the death of Copernicus. 
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in nature; and this, on the ground, that the inspired writers had 
no reference to modern sciences, nor any knowledge of the facts 
to which they relate. But, perhaps He who inspired “ those 
writers,’ had reference to such science, and had some knowledge 
of the facts which it exhibits. It will not, we suppose, be denied, 
that the sacred writers were instructed to write many things 
which they did not understand; or, that many things, which 
they wrote, are understood now, better and otherwise, than they 
were at the time when they were written, and even by the 
writers themselves. May not this be true, of what they have 
written in regard to scientific subjects ? 

On this point, moreover, it is well remarked by Whewell,* 
that ‘‘the meaning which any generation puts upon the phrases 
of Scripture, depends, more than is at first sight supposed, upon 
the received philosophy of the time. Hence, while men imagine 
that they are contending for revelation, they are, in fact, contend- 
ing for their own interpretation of revelation, unconsciously 
adapted to what they believe to be rationally probable.’ No 
stronger example illustrative of this remark, can be cited, than 
the science of Astronomy, and the case of Galileo. The doc- 
trines which he taught, and which were thought to be so op- 
posed to revelation, are now universally believed; and no one 
dreams that they were, in the slightest degree, at variance with 
the meaning of the Scriptures. 

It is also remarked by Whewell, “‘ that those who thus adhere 
tenaciously to the traditionary or arbitrary mode of understand- 
ing scriptural expressions of physical events, are always strongly 
condemned by succeeding generations. ‘They are looked upon 
with contempt by the world at large, who cannot enter into the 
obsolete difficulties with which they encumbered themselves: 
and with pity, by the more considerate and serious, who know 
how much sagacity and right-mindedness are requisite for the 
conduct of philosophers and religious men on such occasions; 
but who know also, how weak and vain is the attempt to get 
rid of the difliculty, by merely denouncing the new tenets as in- 
consistent with religious belief, and by visiting the promulgators 
of them with severity, such as the state of opinions and insti- 
tutions may allow. ‘The prosecutors of Galileo are still held up 
to the scorn and aversion of mankind ; although they did not act 
till it seemed that their position compelled them to do so, and 
then proceeded with all the gentleness and moderation which 
were compatible with judicial forms.” 

And with what feelings do such sticklers of former gene- 
rations now regard themselves, and how do they look back, 
with the clear vision of a purer state, on their former position 


* History of the Inductive Sciences, vol. i, p. 403. 
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and conduct? They formerly condemned certain principles and 
doctrines as false; and dogmatically pronounced their truth in- 
consistent with the truthof God. Now they know the truth of 
those doctrines, and they associate with those who have known 
their truth for ages, and who have not only known their truth, 
and their consistency with the truth of God, but have seen, in 
them, most glorious exhibitions of the power, wisdom and good- 
ness of the Creator. It may indeed be true, that they had a 
‘“‘zeal for God,’”’ but they must be constrained to feel that it was 
“not according to knowledge.” 

And how will they appear before Him, whose wisdom and 
truth they have called in question, by declaring that the economy 
of the universe is inconsistent with the declarations of His word, 
and not worthy of His power; that the word of infinite truth 
has given us an accountof His works utterly inconsistent with 
the facts? Will he be pleased with their uncalled for defence of 
His cause? Verily we fear they will be found, like Uzzah, to 
have put forth unholy hands to sustain the ark of God. 

It is forcibly and appropriately remarked by one,* “ whose 
power of reasoning, and whose love of truth,” are said by a most 
competent judge,t ‘to add dignity to the high station he so de- 
servedly fills;” that, ‘‘as we must not dare to withhold or dis- 
guise religious truth, so we must dread the progress of no other 
truth. We must not imitate the bigoted Romanists, who im- 
prisoned Galileo: and, step forward, Bible in hand, (like the 
profane Israelites, carrying the ark of God into the field of battle), 
to check the inquiries of the geologist, the astronomer, or the 
political economist, from an apprehension that the cause of re- 
ligion can be endangered by them. Any theory, on whatever 
subject that is really sound, can never be inimical to a religion 
founded on truth: and any that is unsound, may be refuted by 
arguments drawn from observation and experiment, without 
calling in the aid of revelation. If we give way toa dread of 
danger from the inculcation of any scriptural doctrine, or from 
the progress of physical or moral science, we manifest a want 
of faith in God’s power, or in His will, to maintain His own 
cause. That we shall indeed best further his cause by fearless 
perseverance in an open and straight course, I am firmly per- 
suaded; but it is not only when we perceive the mischiefs of 
falsehood and disguise, and the beneficial tendency of fairness 
and candor, that we are to be followers of truth : the trial of our 
faith is, when we cannot perceive this: and the part of a lover 
of truth is to follow her at all seeming hazards, after the example 
of Him, who ‘came into the world, that He might bear witness 
to the truth.’” 


* Archbishop of Dublin. t Babbage. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
THE HISTORY AND MERITS OF JANSENISM. 


By Rev. S. M. Scumucker, Germantown, Pa. 


In examining the history of any remarkable movement which 
has occurred in the church of God, it is well to go to the foun- 
tain head, whence it issued, and ascertain the causes to whose 
operation it directly owes its existence. This process, which we 
imagine to be useful in any other case, is especially so in discuss- 
ing the history and merits of Jansenism. 

The various abuses which exist among men, are apt to find a 
remedy in their own insupportableness. A power and energy 
seem to pervade the world of mind and of matter, which serve 
as potent antidotes to those evils and perversions by which they 
may be afflicted. Thus, when the physical frame of man be- 
comes overloaded with impurities, and clogged in its functions 
by accumulated obstructions, nature makes an effort to throw 
off the foreign bodies, and attain a state of purity and equili- 
brium. When the evils of social life become intolerable, when 
rulers become tyrannical, when laws become unjust, when ex- 
tortioners become cruel, beyond human endurance, the result is, 
that the harassed and afflicted mass becomes desperate, puts 
forth frantic efforts for relief; and these must result, from their 
very violence, either in liberty or death, in deliverance or in dis- 
solution. This is doubtless the philosophy of most of the revo- 
lutions which have occurred in human society. Like a cease- 
less pendulum, abuses lead to diseases, these produce efforts after 
convalescence, this, when attained, occasions a repetition of un- 
due indulgences, these produce the old abuses again, which, in 
their turn, lead on to the old revolutions. 

This remark is eminently true in regard to the church of 
Christ. She has been established in a sinful world, and has 
ever been intimately associated with the weaknesses and sinister 
tendencies of the human heart. She will, indeed, exert a plastic 
power upon every spirit over which she is permitted to exercise 
an untrammeled sway ; but the experience of all past ages has 
taught us, that men more frequently succeed in bending the 
genius of that religion to themselves, in impressing upon it their 
own spirit, and in moulding its outward development according 
to their own preferences, than the contrary. Accordingly Chris- 
tianity exhibits different aspects to the student of its history, at 
different stages of its progress. At one period we find it enjoy- 
ing the blessings of spiritual health; heresy is unknown, or 
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hides its head; unbroken harmony and holy enterprise prevail ; 
security, opulence, the favor of the great, and the benignant 
smiles of heaven, cheer it onward in its triumphant way. While 
at another period, we behold it sadly and feebly struggling 
through the gloom, torn by factions and heresies within, haras- 
sed by impli icable enemies without, coldness and formalism de- 
pressing its spirit, despair and coming disasters foredarkening 
the future. 

Under such circumstances, the church of God, when pervaded 
and vivified by his Spirit, has ever exhibited an inherent energy, 
which has successiv ely retrieved her falling fortunes; ever rising 
like the phaenix from its ashes, to soar with increased splendor 
and invigorated pinion, in the clear sunshine of the divine favor. 
During its past career in the world, the church has been called 
to pass through a variety of such revolutionary struggles, of 
greater or less importance, in proportion to the m: agnitude of the 
evils to be removed, and the power of the purifying element em- 
ployed. In the progress of time, tyranny and corruption, the 
consequences of its connexion with human things, deform the 
church, until they endanger the existence of the whole. Then 
it is, that the first, faint mutterings of contemplated struggling 
are heard, until the pent-up elements can no longer be controlled, 
and an explosion occurs, which rends the heavens, shakes prin- 
cipalities and popedoms to their centre, tears asunder the massive 
chains of tyranny which have bound ‘the truth, purifies the spi- 
ritual atmosphere, and then enables the Church to enter on a new 
career, to feel the ecstasy of a new life. 

Such an event, the greatest in the history of the Church, was 
the Reformation. Other ecclesiastical revolutions, of similar na- 
ture, but of less extent, have frequently occurred. ‘These, doubt- 
less, ever will occur, until the church has completed her earthly 
career. Each such revolution teaches us new lessons, and de- 
velopes new phases of truth; and when the church shall have 
learned all those which Providence designs to teach her, she will 
be prepared to be merged into another and a heavenly element. 
Such a movement, as those in question, was Jansenism, the sub- 
ject of our present investigation. 

The existence of Jansenism, and the fact that it was called in- 
to being, and developed, to some extent, in the Romish church, 
is a proof that there is still some redeeming element even remain- 
ing in that church. It proves that God has not entirely deserted 
it; that it still possesses some seeds of truth, which, though sur- 
rounded by a luxuriant growth of noxious weeds, He still cares 
for and cultivates. It proves that God had a church in the 
world, from the sixth to the sixteenth centuries; that his word 
was not e ntrusted, during that wide waste of ages, to heathens ; 
and it gives a rational surety, that portions of that church, after 
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all their purifications shall have been accomplished, will be event- 
ually united with the company of God’s redeemed. ‘Those revo- 
lutions which have occurred in the church of Rome, have all been 

shaped by the peculiar circumstances in which they happened, 
and the peculiar evils which they were designed to obviate. 
This remark is illustrated by that interesting movement, which 
we now propose toexamine. By the origin of Jansenism, by the 
struggles through which it passed, by the character of its men 
and its principles, by the character of those who opposed it, and 
by the very grounds of that opposition, we shall be taught truths 
of importance, which are not so clearly developed by any other 
revolution which has transpired within the pale of the Romish 
church. 

In consequence of the great rent which occurred in that church 
in the sixteenth century, by which she lost one-half of her choicest 
domains, the hierarchy was taught the absolute necessity of or- 
ganizing some bodies of bold, adventurous, and compact militia 
of the church, by whose ceaseless encroachments on Protestant- 
ism, as well as on Heathenism, these losses might be repaired. 
The fanatical zeal of one enthusiast, most opportunely supplied, 
what the coolest heads of the sacred conclave could have devised. 
The ardor of Loyola, rivalling that of Adalbert and Xavier, ex- 
pended itself in the organization of an extensive society of able 
men, who were to become illustrious throughout the world, by 
their unexampled devotion to the apostolic see. ‘The usual 
abuses which are connected with extensive ramifications, in any 
such religious associations, soon appeared. Secret crimes, fear- 
ful conspiracies, bloody tragedies, extortions, and assassinations, 
soon began to disgrace the annals of the Society of Jesus. The 
attention of the nations was beginning to be attracted toward it. 
They had just reason for alarm; inquiries were started, fears 
were expressed, protests were sent in to the highest authorities of 
the church, demanding investigation and light on the subject. 
It was to the general distrust of the doctrines and measures of 
the Jesuits, which began to prevail extensively in the earlier por- 
tion of the seventeenth century, that Jansenism, to a great extent, 
owes its origin. But it is to be observed, that Jesuitism, in all 
its aspects, is a legitimate development of Romanism, generated 
by its genius, and fostered by its spirit. Hence, Jansenism, in 
originating from opposition to Jesuitism, originated from an op- 
position to pure Romanism, and, as such, doubtless deserves the 
greater confidence and respect. 

The doctrines which are usually termed Augustinian, have 
frequently been made the occasion of the most virulent contro- 
versies in the church. Upon them, and their defence, great 
events have depended. The sects of Christendom, both ancient 
and modern, have often split upon them; and upon them, too, 
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as distinctive bases, have been founded some of the purest por- 
tions of the Redeemer’s fold, which have ever existed. Thus, 
in Augustine’s day, they were the distinguishing badge between 
Orthodoxy and Pelagianism. In the era of the scholastic theo- 
logy, the two great orders of Thomists and Scotists, Dominicans 
and Franciscans, were arrayed against each other in reference to 
them. In the Reformation, those who sought for a purer church 
and a better religion, in opposition to the old mass of established 
corruption, espoused them. In the German, Swiss, French, and 
Scotch reformed churches, they were, at first, universally preva- 
lent. In the Church of England, the more pious and spiritual 
portion of the establishment, ever since the days of Laud, have 
been known as entertaining such sentiments, in opposition to 
Semi-Pelagianism, worldly formality, and stupid pomp. It is 
remarkable, that nearly every movement for reform, of any radi- 
cal and thorough nature, which has occurred in the church, has 
espoused these doctrines, and given them a permanent position 
in their system and symbolical books. 

It was thus also, on these doctrines that the sect or school of 
the Jansenists was established. The first period of its separate 
existence was the most commendable; for then its leaders were 
eminent and holy men; and then its friends were composed of 
the most spiritual and enlightened members of the Romish 
church. Then its doctrines were most pure; its disciplinary 
observances were best calculated to crush the world, and foster 
devotional feelings in the heart. Afterward, as will appear, 
when this school had run a career of persecuted purity, and 
commendable excellence, unwarrantable excesses erept in, which 
greatly detracted from its standing among its contemporaries, 
and make the perusal of its history less interesting to us. But 
these evils are incident to humanity. No system of opinion, 
possessed of so many excellent ingredients, and of so much 
which is creditable, is responsible as a system, for the perver- 
sions which may be engrafted upon it, by ignorant fanatics, who 
may have subsequently obtruded themselves into connexion 
with it. If this be any just ground for reprehending, or con- 
demning any institution altogether, we would find it very diffi- 
cult to exculpate genuine Christianity itself. 

Cornelius Jansen, or Jansenius, trom whom this movement 
takes its name, was a Hollander, born in 1585. Subsequently 
he pursued his studies at the University of Louvain, in intimate 
association with a friend of religious and intellectual tendencies 
with his own, Jean du Verger, trom Gascony. They afterward 
retired together to Bayonne, subsisting on the means of the 
latter person, which, fortunately for them, were ample. ‘There 
they pursued together their favorite studies, and entered deeply 
into the works and spirit of Augustine. Jansenius afterward 
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became Professor of Theology in Louvain, and also Bishop of 
Ypres. Here he died in 1638, with a great reputation fo ability 
and sanctity. His friend Du Verger, was promoted to the Abbey 
of St. Cyrau, and carried out into more practical life, yet in a 
somewhat ascetic form, the principles so forcibly discussed by 
the more intellectual Jansenius. 

The most remarkable event in the life of Jansenius, was the 
production of his principal work, his “ Augustine,” in which his 
peculiar views are contained and developed, which are simply 
a reproduction of the sentiments of that great luminary of 
the early church. So nearly are the views of both allied, 
that the theologians of Paris were in the frequent habit of 
speaking of the Augustine of Ypres, as being the perfect coun- 
terpart of the Augustine of Hippo. The doctrines which are 
set forth in this celebrated work, may be thus epitomized: Jan- 
senius starts out with the principle, that the human heart is not 
naturally in a state of moral freedom; that it is confined and 
constrained by sinful tendencies; nor has it the power, when 
unaided from above, to throw off that bondage. ‘The grace of 
God must operate upon the soul; and his influences will impart 
a capacity for spiritual enjoyments. The soul will then seek 
after such enjoyments, and will thus be brought, more and 
more, under moral and purifying influences, and make advances 
in the attainment of holiness. This holiness is found in God 
himself. He must be regarded as the centre of all purity, as 
the dispenser of all moral excellence. His law forms the stand- 
ard of all holy living; and to love God, is to love and to obey 
his law. ‘These two he regards as inseparable. In this love 
the freedom of the will consists; the heavenly influence of 
which extinguishes all our natural lusts. ‘Thus is produced an 
inexpressible delight in holy things, and in spiritual exercises; 
which deliver the soul, by the influence of grace, from the desire 
and necessity of sinning, while it produces the contrary tendency 
to virtue. 

Though this work is chiefly remarkable for its practical and 
moral excellence, yet this is not its only merit. It treats of some 
of the most abstruse dogmas of theology with remarkable clear- 
ness and philosophical acumen, which prove its author to have 
possessed rare intellectual endowments. 

Du Verger, or St. Cyrau, as he is usually called from the 
name of his convent, enjoyed abundant leisure, in the retirement 
of the cloister, to carry out into more practical application, the 
opinions which he and his friends had espoused. ‘The ordinary 
penances, and the usual disciplinary observances of the church, 
were not sufficient for him. Extraordinary exercises of a devo- 
tional nature, were commended and observed. The world was 
to be entirely crushed within the heart, and the all-transforming 
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power of religion was to be not only commenced, but completed 
there. The heart was first to be renewed, and forth from the 
centre and spring of action, the great work was to proceed into 
all the ramifications of our being, until the subject of this extra- 
ordinary change was transformed into a new and renovated 
moral agent. 

Jansenius died before his ‘‘ Augustine”? was published. Upon 
its appearance it produced a wonderful sensation, and very soon 
numerous proselytes were added to the little community which 
clustered around Du Verger. These accessions were not con- 
fined to the obscure and the illiterate ; for Arnauld d’Andilly, an 
associate of Richelieu, and in high confidence with Anne of 
Austria, was among the number. So also Le Maitre, the most 
eloquent and powerful member of the French Parliament, toge- 
ther with Angelique Arnaud and her nuns, of Port Royal, ‘all 
united themselves with the rising and extending community. 

But soon reverses came upon the heels of this good fortune. 
St. Cyrau was imprisoned, yet this disaster only increased the 
eventual popularity of the association. At the death of Riche- 
lieu he was liberated, though he died shortly afterward, in 1643. 
But he and his friend, Jansenius, had established a school,jwhich 
was destined long to survive the earthly career of its founders; 
whose augmenting numbers and increasing influence spread 
abroad the principles which they had promulgated. The society 
soon assumed a definite form, and a prominent position before 
the world. ‘The spirituality of their religion, the rigor of their 
ethics, the holiness of their lives, together with their increasing 
importance and numbers, marked them out as the natural foes 
of the Jesuits, whose conduct, whose principles, and whose in- 
fluence were so directly the opposite of their own. 

The Jansenists began now to excel both in useful and in ele- 
gant literature. They translated the Scriptures, and some of the 
Fathers, into the vernacular tongue; and they carefully im- 
proved the system of education at Port Royal. ‘Their works on 
ancient and modern languages, mathematics, and logic, posses- 
sed unusual merit, and became extensively popular. Especially 
their polemical works against their theological (but not on that 
account the less implacable) foes, the Jesuits, were written with 
extraordinary vigor of reasoning, brilliancy of intellect, and ex- 
tent of erudition. They numbered among their community men 
no less distinguished than the scientific Pascal, the poetic 
Racine, and the learned Tillemont. Gradually many of the 
French and Dutch clergy became favorable to their doctrines, 
and fairer prospects seemed to open before the community in 
France, than under the administration of Cardinal de Retz. 

These successes but increased the violence of their old ene- 
mies, the Jesuits. It had been by means of the able and skilful 
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plaidoyer of Antoine Arnauld, that the Jesuits had been expelled 
from Paris in 1594; and now the day of relentless vengeance was 
rapidly approaching. The envy of the Order of Jesus had been 
also aroused, from the fact, that the literary productions and 
extensive influence of the Jansenists, endangered their own long 
undisputed supremacy in these departments of labor, and bid fair, 
in fact, to eclipse them. 

Unfortunately, Jansenius had declared, in a passage in his 
“ Augustine,” that he should be disposed to prefer the judgment 
of that father tothe decision of the pope, on the ground, that fre- 
quently, his Holiness decided with a view to the promotion of 
peace, while Augustine’s decisions were always based on the in- 
herent principles of truth. Urban VIIL, was prevailed upon, by 
the ceaseless intrigues and falsehoods of the Jesuits, to condemn 
a work, which contained a proposition so injurious to the papal 
authority. But this decision accomplished little for the interests 
of the Jesuits; for it only tended to make the persecuted party, 
for a time, more popular. ‘Their friends increased, and the Je- 
suits saw themselves under the necessity of renewing the attack, 
under a more direct and compact form. Accordingly, they pre- 
terrded to condense the doctrines of Jansenius into five proposi- 
tions, and called upon Pope Innocent X., who had succeeded to 
the papal throne, to pronounce his supreme decision in reference 
to them. He first endeavored to evade the necessity laid upon 
him; for he well knew that, should he decide either way, the 
evils of discord would not be removed. But, urged on by the 
restless and bigoted Cardinal Chigi, who afterward became pope, 
under the title of Alexander VII., and tormented also, by the 
ceaseless importunities of the Jesuits, he published a bull, in 
which he declared these five propositions to be heretical, blas- 
phemous, and accursed. But this sentence had not been pro- 
nounced with the unanimous consent of those whom the pope 
consulted on the occasion. A few men, of great consequence, 
earnestly represented such a decision as inexpedient in the high- 
est degree. 

The pope declares, in this bull, containing the Damnatio Er- 
rorum Jansenii, that “ the first desire of his heart, filled with so 
many and such tender cares, was, that the Church of God, 
which had been entrusted to his guidance by Divine Providence, 
might be preserved from every false opinion; that she might 
safely struggle, and, as a vessel cruising in a tranquil sea, might 
securely evade all storms and tempests, and attain at last the 
wished-for haven ; that in consequence of the importance of the 
subject, he had often publicly assembled the sacred college of 
cardinals, and discussed the matter with them, as well as many 
doctors of theology; and had attentively heard and weighed 
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their opinions, in reference to the said five propositions of Jan- 
senius.’’* 

The reader will be curious to know what these propositions 
were, concerning which such wise counsel and sage deliberation 
was held ; and he will be surprised to find, that they contain the 
quintessence of all pure and Scriptural theology. Whether they 
were found in the ‘‘ Augustine”’ of Jansenius, or not, (and on 
this point there are well-grounded disputes) the very fact that 
they were urged against the Jansenists as a heinous crime and 
an actionable offence before the tribunals of the Romish church, 
proves the state of doctrinal purity which then, and since, existed 
in it. If they were found in the writings of Jansenius, they 
should have been made ground for commendation. If they were 
not found there, it was as wrong to forge them as it was to con- 
demn them, when unjustly ascribed to the Jansenists. They 
are as follows: IL. There are some commandments of God, which 
good men are wholly unable to perform, according to the strength 
which they now have; because the grace is wanting, by the aid 
of which these acts become possible. II. In a state of fallen 
nature, the influence of inward grace can never be resisted. 
Ill. To render themselves meritorious in the sight of God, it is 
not necessary that men should be exempt from inward necessity, 
but only from outward constraint. IV. The Semi-pelagians are 
heretical when they affirm, that the human will is able to resist 
or obey the influences of Divine grace, even such as appertain to 
the beginning of faith. V. He is a Semi-pelagian who affirms, 
that Christ died and shed his blood for all mankind. In regard 
to all these propositions, his Holiness declares that they are 
‘‘impias, blasphemas, contumeliosas, divine pietati derogantes, 
et uti tales damnamus;”’ and in case his own curses and ter- 
rors are insufficient, he hands all such heretics over to, in this 
same bull, as well as invokes the aid of, brachii s@cularis. 

But for this new emergency the Jansenists were prepared. 
They denied that these” propositions had been held and under- 
stood by Jansen, in the sense in which they had been condemned 
by the Pontiff; and they further denied that the latter, notwith- 
standing his infallibility, could undertake accurately to decide 
what was the sense in which they were understood by their 
author. Here again was another bone of contention, as to 
whether the papal infallibility extends to a judgment respecting 
extraneous facts, having no reference to the establishment of the 
dogmas of the church. The Jansenists steadfastly resisted the 
papal decree, regarding themselves as misrepresented and mis- 
understood; while their numbers and fame daily increased. 
Even dignitaries of the church sent in their protests against the 


* See Appendix to Canones et decreta, Conc. Trid., p. 279, Rome and Leipsig, 1842, 
where this declaration is preserved.* 
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decision of the Roman court. Nineteen bishops declared that 
‘some persons had set up a new and unprecedented doctrine, 
namely, that papal decrees deciding on every day matters, hav- 
ing no reference to divine revelation, were regarded as certain 
and infallible truths.” Fora time their opposition only made 
them more liable to the vengeance of the pope, and of Louis 
XIV., the views of whose court they had condemned and 
exposed. ‘The evil was increased when Alexander VII., in 1656, 
by a bull, declared that these five propositions were held by 
Jansenius, in the sense in which they had been attributed to 
him; and as such, were entirely and forever accursed. He also 
ordained that, in France, all who aspired to ecclesiastical sta- 
tions should be compelled to make oath of their abhorrence of 
these heresies. Gradually, however, the supporters of the Jan- 
senists increased even among the French clergy. At length, 
Clement IX., prevailed on by Anne de Bourbon, was constrained 
to allow them toleration; and though he condemned the five 
propositions, he cautiously abstained from ascribing them at all, 
in any sense, to Jansenius. This concession was indeed h 
remarkable one, though urged upon the sovereign pontiffs by 
the force of necessity ; although the agreeable respite which it 
insured, was for a time interrupted by the death of Anne de 
Bourbon, who was a sister of the great Conde. 

The Jansenists gradually arose to greater esteem, by their 
commendable efforts to free theology from the trammels of papal 
authority. They endeavored to advance an acquaintance with 
the Scriptures among the.people. They deprecated in a just 
measure, the influence of ceremonies, and proclaimed the neces- 
sity of engaging the heart in the exercises of religion. They 
represented purity of life as indispensable; and though they 
carried their asceticism too far, as was natural for one extreme to 
produce another, that extreme was far more commendable than 
the looseness and laxity which prevailed among the Jesuits. 

The Commentaries of Paschasius Qnesnell, a member of the 
society, on the New Testament, now introduced a new era in 
the history of Jansenism. They were a great ornament and 
defence of the Jansenist cause, and became the most popular 
work of the time. Through the influence of the Jesuits, Louis 
XIV. solicited its condemnation from Pope Clement XI., and the 
result of this application was, the publication of the celebrated 
bull termed Unigenitus Dei Filius, in which one hundred and 
one propositions from Quesnell’s work were condemned. This 
event occurred in 1713. In consequence of this condemnation, 
he was struck off from the list of the Fathers of the Oratory, 
and driven into exile. He died, at length, at Amsterdam. The 
monastery of Port Royal, which was the favorite abode, as well 
as the securest home of Jansenism, was violently suppressed. 
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That we may form an idea of what it is to be a heretic in 
the eyes of the Romish church, it may be well to quote some of 
the propositions of Quesnell which were thus condemned. Among 
the one hundred and one, scarcely any can be pointed out which 
do not accord with the plain teachings of the Bible, as well as 
form part of the purest system of theology which could be con- 
structed. Among them we find such as the following: The 
grace of Christ is the efficient source of all good actions, and is 
absolutely necessary to the performance of every good deed. We 
can have no connexion with the new covenant, unless we be- 
come partakers of its new grace, which produces such effects in 
us as God requires. In as far as God determines to purify the 
soul, and imparts to it his inward grace, no human will can pos- 
sibly resist him. ‘There are no temptations which do not yield 
to the influences of grace; because nothing can resist Omnipo- 
tence. No grace is given unless through faith. Faith is the 
first grace, and the source of all others. The sinner is not free, 
unless to sin, without the free grace of God. Without grace we 
can love nothing, except to our ruin. ‘The grace of God alone 
prepares men to render the sacrifice of faith ; without this he can 
offer nothing save impunity. All the other means of salvation 
are contained in faith, as in its germ, but this faith is not with- 
outlove. The goodness of God condenses the way of salvation. 
by including all in faith and prayers. The signs of the Chris- 
tian church are, thatit is Catholic ; ; comprehending all the angels 
in heaven, all the elect, and al! the just on earth, during all 
ages. (This proposition is important, because it excludes one 
portion of the Catholic church, as usually defined by Romish 
theologians, namely, Ecclesia que purgatur in locis subter- 
raneis). ‘The study of the Scriptures is proper for all. To take 
away the New Testament from Christians, or to withhold from 
them the means of understanding it, is to shut up the mouth of 
Christ. 'T'o oppose the study of the Scriptures, especially of the 
gospels, is to withdraw the use of light from the children of 
light, and place the Scriptures themselves under excommuni- 
cation.* 

Against these and similar propositions, his Holiness issued his 
apostolic thunders, which are preserved for our astonishment and 
edification in his famous bull, just referred to. It is a beautiful 
specimen of fraternal love, and Christian charity for erring 
brethren ; and that we may learn how heartily he can curse and 
execrate, who professes to be the successor of those who, like 
their master, went about only doing good, it may be well to quote 
a portion ofit. Having learned, therefore, partly by word of 


* These condemned propositions and the whole bull are founded in the appendix to the 
Decret. et Canon, Con, Trid. p, 281, in the edition published at Rome and Leipsig, 1842. 
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mouth, and partly being informed by the testimony both of car- 
dinals and other theologians ; and especially having sought for 
that end, by secret prayers, the Divine direction, both in public 
and in private, we do hereby curse and condemn all and each 
of the propositions herein already mentioned, by this our per- 
petual and irresistible edict, as being false, deceitful, of evil re- 
port, offensive to pious ears, disgraceful, pernicious, audacious, 
injurious to the church and her ordinances, hurtful not only to 
the church, but also to secular powers, seditious, impious, blasphe- 
mous, suspected of heresy, not only among heretics themselves, 
but producing other heresies and schisms, erroneous, accursed 
over and over again; and among all these damnable heresies, 
especially also, those which are contained in the five famous 
propositions of Jansenius, and that, too, in the very sense in 
which they were before condemned by us, and understood by 
him.” 

But these persecutions again reacted favorably toward the 
Jansenists. he propositions condemned in Quesnell’s book, 
were mainly Scripture explanations, or passages, directly quoted 
from the Fathers and the ancient liturgies. If the Pope was 
aware of this fact, in condemning the propositions, he condemn- 
ed the acknowledged authorities of the Church. If he did not 
know it, it exhibited an ignorance in itself still more culpable. 
General indignation was excited. The archbishop of Paris, 
Anthony Noailles, was favorably disposed toward the Jansenists, 
and had all along regarded them with partiality. He now bold- 
ly appealed from this absurd decision, and demanded the convo- 
cation of a generalcouncil. ‘The cry to this effect became wide- 
ly extended ; while all who participated in this feeling became 
known in contemporary history, by the term Appellants. 

But this appeal, as might have been expected, was evaded, 
and eventually denied. Accordingly, many Jansenists emigrated 
to the Netherlands, as the ministers Dubois and Fleury persisted in 
the execution of the bull. Now comes the most unfavorable era 
in the history of Jansenism. In consequence of these varied 
persecutions, these persons began to regard themselves as the es- 
pecial favorites of heaven.. ‘lhe gift of miracles, therefore, be- 
came entrusted to them. Around the tombs of their departed 
and venerated saints, the fanatical multitude assembled, where 
extraordinary and miraculous cures were supposed to be wrought 
upon the faithful. The most remarkable of these saints was the 
renowned Abbé de Paris, a deacon of the church in Paris: a 
man of noble birth, but of gloomy temperament, and amazingly 
superstitious. He had broughton his own death by his religious 
and devotional severities; and wonderful cures were supposed to 
have taken place at his grave. Indeed, the miracles to which 
the Jansenists laid claim, began to be performed in the convent 
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of Port-Royal, from the year 1656, downward, in the supposed 
cure of several persons, by means of a thorn preserved from the 
crown of our Saviour. About the year 1725, new developments 
of these miraculous influences were made, when a woman was 
cured of a dangerous malady, by supplicating relief from a con- 
secrated host in the hands of a Jansenist priest. But these and 
other wonders were cast into the shade, by the superior splendor 
of the achievements which were performed at the grave of the 
Abbé de Paris. Without enumerating these, we may add, that 
other dead ornaments of the sect, such as Quesnell, Levier, and 
Tournas, were supposed, subsequently, to have performed mi- 
raculous cures, for the benefit of the faithful, and the honor of 
their order; the reality of which was, for a time, preached and 
believed by those favorable to Jansenism. 

Other members of this community now yielded to fanatical 
excitements, spasmodic throes, and ecstatic emotions of various 
kinds, as being promotive of true piety; and obtained for them- 
selves the title of Convulsionists. Others contrived to bring on 
these favorite emotions by cruel kicks, blows, and cuts. These, 
by insuring their superior feelings in this way, were termed Se- 
curists. ‘The heavenly impulse was vouchsafed to others, by 
indecently exposing their persons, to show the weaknesses of 
human nature. These were very appropriately called Natural- 
ists and Figurists. And lastly, some persons called Discernants 
and Melangists, appeared, who heartily disputed among them- 
selves, whether all these divine ecstacies were brought about 
through the agency of God or of the devil. 

These unfortunate excesses of course brought the cause of Jan- 
senism into great contempt. The French court soon put a for- 
cible stop to them. Yet after the immediate influence of these 
weaknesses passed away, the pure morality and better theology 
of the society gradually secured more and more respect from 
pious and well-disposed persons, who regretted the still greater 
evils connected with the dominant church. There is but one 
association of Jansenists, who, according to the decree of the 
Synod of Utrecht in 1763, do not separate from the church of 
Rome. They all agree to acknowledge the Pope as their spi- 
ritual head. They reject the bull Unigenitus, and appeal toa 
future council, for the adjustment of their claims and rights. 
They maintain the doctrines of Augustine, and exalt inward- 
ness of feeling in religious exercises, in opposition to reliance on 
outward observances. ‘These remarks are applicable to the main 
body of Jansenists, who are usually designated by their doctrinal 
peculiarities, as Augustinians. Since the year 1723, they have 
had an archbishop of their own at Utrecht, besides two bishops at 
Haarlem and Deventer. They possess a well-educated clergy, 
who are under the control of the civil power, while, at the same 
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time, they are unsupported by wealth or influence. This has 
led to the exercise of greater diligence in the performance of their 
pastoral duties, and greater consistency in their private life. A 
portion of their civil and ecclesiastical security they owe to the 
influence of Protestants. ‘They remain under the formal con- 
demnation of the Pope, though merely as a dead letter, which 
is not rigidly executed. 

From the extracts which have been given of the doctrines 
held by Jansenists, it will be sufficiently plain, that they com- 
prise the most pure and spiritual portion of Gospel truth. We 
need not wonder, then, that they should have been so fiercely 
opposed on these grounds, by the Romish hierarchy. They also 
loudly and justly complained, that the regular established clergy 
had forsaken and neglected the duties of their office. Could any 
charge have been more unanswerably just and true than this ? 
Does not such a bold and dangerous avowal, on the part of these 
persecuted men, prove a fearlessness in the discharge of duty, 
and a boldness in the exposure of error, which recommend them 
to our highest regard! ‘They, moreover, denounced those innu- 
merable herds of torpid, and useless monks, who infested Europe, 
as apostates from their own primitive rules, as well as an injury 
to society and religion. And we may well ask, whether this de- 
nunciation is not true ?—whether there has ever existed, on this 
earth, a more widely extended, as well as more injurious pest to 
any community, than those numerous orders of hypocritical and 
impure impostors, who, with one hand upon their hearts, and 
their heads bowed in reverential humility, have always succeed- 
ed in introducing their other hand into the pockets of their dupes, 
and defrauding them of their wealth? And were not the Jan- 
senists to be commended, for resisting their influence, and expo- 
sing the evils produced by a multitudinous class of men, who, 
wherever they have existed, have rested like a fatal incubus 
upon society, have exhausted and absorbed its very life-blood, 
and have crushed, to a great degree, its temporal as well as spi- 
ritual existence ? 

The Jansenists also labored to have the people instructed pro- 
perly in the truths of Christianity. They contended for the great 
and cardinal doctrine, that the Bible should be disseminated and 
read, throughout every community, in the vernacular tongue, 
They maintained that the forms and exercises of public worship, 
and the books containing the ceremonies of religion, should all 
be promulgated and made known, in the language familiar to 
every worshipper. That the Romish hierarchy should condemn 
such doctrines and movements as these, was natural enough; 
but does not such a condemnation redound to the credit of those 
upon whom it was inflicted? The Jansenists not only them- 
selves believed, but they held that the people should be taught, 
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that true religion did not consist merely in the observance of rites 
and ceremonies, however instructive and appropriate in them- 
selves, but that the heart should be affected; that it should be 

ervaded with divine love and purity. All these doctrines, as 
Feld by this community, are accordant with scripture, and can- 
not but exalt the merit of any association of men, who, in the 
midst of so much and such great darkness, could arrive at and 
maintain them. 

Nor can it be urged with much propriety, that the superstitious 
excesses of the Jansenists at one period of their existence, detract 
from their credit as regards their general standing. For these 
were more the results of the age and generation in which they 
occurred ; and of influences which pervaded the community uni- 
versally in which they were enacted. ‘There was nothing in- 
herent in the ingredients of Jansenism, calculated to produce 
them; on the contrary, all of these possessed a contrary ten- 
dency. It is true, that at one period this society approximated 
much toward the Mystics, and were themselves branded by 
their adversaries with the epithet of Rigorists. It is true that 
St. Cyrau wrote a polemical work against Protestants; but it 
should be observed, that this was in self-defence, to repel at one 
and the same time, the attacks of both Romanists and Protes- 
tants. He was constrained to enter the field even against the 
latter in self-defence; and besides, his work has more the general 
character of an apologetical, rather than a polemical produc- 
tion. Mysticism is the natural and opposite extreme of forma- 
lism in religion ; and its existence in this case is to be attributed 
to the evils, whether in Romanism or Protestantism, from oppo- 
sition to which Jansenism arose. 

Having thus traced the outward history of this chapter in the 
progress and fortunes of the church, we proceed to glance at 
those important truths in reference to Romanism, and its re- 
lation to Christianity, which may legitimately be deduced from it. 

L The first of these is the absurdity and falsehood of the po- 
sition which Romanists sometimes maintain, that if appropriate 
efforts for reform were made within their church, without in- 
volving the heinous crime of schism, such movements would 
be regarded with favor, and would be respected as legitimate 
and commendable. They complain that whenever evils, the 
existence of which they do not deny, are to be removed, and 
engage the reforming zeal of the members of that church, they 
go to extremes, sever the sacred ties which bound them to their 
ecclesiastical parent, and as outlaws and aliens, complete their 
endeavors, and consummate their revolutions. Itis affirmed that 
such rash measures justly exclude those who are guilty of them, 
from all sympathy and co-operation from the mother church. 
But here we have presented to our view the most remarkable 
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instance of the opposite character, which is exhibited by the 
whole history of Romanism; and we have also the kind of re- 
gard and assistance, which it received from that quarter. It is 
true, that less important and extensive endeavors had been 
made, at different periods previously, to purify the corrupt doc- 
trines, and remove the moral evils which had infested the old 
church. Some feeble efforts for reform had even been made at 
the council of Constance. The illustrious John Gerson, as well 
as Nicholas of Clamenge, had fearlessly called for decisive 
action on the subject; but they had called in vain. ‘The fanati- 
cal, though well-meant zeal of Jerome Savonorola had been ex- 
pended in laboring for thisend in Italy; but he had paid his 
life as a forfeit for his boldness. At different intervals before the 
dawn of the Reformation, and as worthy precursors of that il- 
lustrious event, the names and labors of John von Goch, Gregory 
of Heimberg, John de Wesalia and John Wessel, attest that the 
necessity for reform was deeply felt by members of the Romish 
church, and a few endeavors put forth to realize it. Even at the 
council of Trent, there was at the beginning, a strong party 
favorable to improvement. But though that assemblage pre- 
tended constantly to pass “‘ decreta de reformatione,” they were 
only and always decreta de confirmatione ; powerfully calculated 
to establish and consolidate the errors which had already 
secured extensive prevalence; so that in the end not any im- 
provement of any consequence was attained. 

But here, in the praiseworthy endeavors of the Jansenists, we 
behold the few particles of truth which are contained in the de- 
generate mass of Romanism, by some strange and unexpected 
impulse, called forth into action, and exhibiting a disposition to 
leaven the whole lump. The Jansenists, ifnot Romanists, were 
Catholics. They acknowledged that the Catholic church was 
the true church. Jansenius wrote powerfully and conscienti- 
ously against the Protestants. Here there wasa rare instance of 
men, who were reared and educated under Catholic influences 
and associations; who trembled at the thought of deserting their 
church; who only labored to improve its character, to exalt its 
reputation, and remove its corruptions; who consecrated to 
her true interests their noblest energies ; who toiled and prayed 
that her merits might be appreciated, and all her genuine foes, 
whether within her sacred pale, or beyond it, might be silenced 
and discomfited; who had every right to be regarded with confi- 
dence and gratitude by that church, as bone of its bone and flesh 
of its flesh; and whose efforts were, under the circumstances, 
the most honorable which adorn the whole history of Roman- 
ism; and yet these are the very men, and these are the very ef- 
forts, which have been met with a virulence, persecution and 
tyranny, second only to that which Romanism has pa a 
to pure Protestantism itself. As long as the record of Jansenism 
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endures on the page of ecclesiastical history, so long will this 
most unanswerable proof survive, that efforts for improvement, 
when made by members of the Romish church, will never re- 
ceive any more sympathy and support from the hierarchy, than 
the unauthorized interference of heretics. If the force of circum- 
stances is such, as to make any such agitations dangerous, or 
too potent and formidable to be despised, they will be tampered 
with for a while; they will be partially entertained; they will 
be met by compromises, and eventually by direct evasions; and 
this process will be continued, until the renovating zeal which 
has called them forth, has exhausted itself and has disappeared, 
and all things and all corruptions will remain as they were afore- 
time. This has ever been the policy which has been employed 
during past ages, in such emergencies; and it doubtless will ever 
continue to be the favorite device in theagesto come. The rea- 
son of it is plain. The Romish system, as it now exists, is best 
adapted in every particular and feature of it, for accomplishing 
the purposes for which it is continued in being. These purposes 
are widely different from those for which Christ established his 
church. ‘These purposes are the aggrandizement of the clergy, 
the promotion of their glory, their influence, their ease, and the 
advancement of all their interests. Hence the papal establish- 
ment is the most powerful instrument which could have been de- 
vised, for the elevation of any one order or confederacy of men. 
There is not on this earth to be found an institution so skilfully 
contrived and so energetically administered, as well as so widely 
diffused, as is the Romish hierarchy. The experience, the mis- 
fortunes and the triumphs of centuries have all been treasured 
up, and made to contribute to the perfection of a fabric, a rival 
to which, for solid and permanent organization, cannot be found 
in any of the social, religious, or political institutions of the 
world. Not one change in this system could now be made, 
without impairing its excellence, and disarranging its operation, 
in its intended sphere. No alteration could add an improve- 
ment which the peuetration of the selfishness of departed gene- 
rations had not detected. Nochange could be made which would 
not produce disaster, and which their shrewdness and caution 
had not long evaded. Why then should the defenders of such 
an institution, so precious to them, and so perfect, aid any en- 
deavor from any quarter, which was intended to effect a change ? 
Why should they mar their own beauteous handiwork; dash 
the cup of bliss from their own lips, or else at least embitter its 
ingredients; and by one rash act in the furtherance of truth, 
overturn the immense edifice of error, in which were collected 
all their own glory, and profit and joy? The subtle genius of 
Romanism will have deserted its own votaries, when they are 
discovered to be acting in this manner. 

II. Jansenism shows, that it is a cardinal principle of Roman- 
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jsm, never to change its doctrines, under any circumstances 
that eternal stability and identity are one of its very foundations. 
This feature would indeed be commendable, if the church of Rome 
was the indisputable depository of all truth, infested by no error. 
But, even then, the great principle of Christian development 
would require, that revolving ages, and new providences, would 
display new relations of truth, so that, at one period, some of 
these would be more prominent, or more obscured, than at an- 
other. Yet when it is remembered, that to say the least of it, 
much error has become mixed with the truth which is found in 
that system, it is melancholy to see those errors enshrined in 
perpetual security and honor, instead of being heartily discarded, 
and gradually expelled. 

Various persons, in the church of Rome, have been known, at 
different periods, to express dissatisfaction with some one or other 
of its peculiar doctrines and observances. They believe that 
many of these have grown into existence and prevalence, by the 
natural operation of causes, which will be generated during the 
progress of ages. They think, that if they were thus produced 
by these incidental causes , they should at least be forsaken, 
when their proper destiny has been fulfilled, and other principles 
have come into operation. ‘Thus, priestly absolution might have 
been tolerated, and even have been useful, in their opinion, during 
the middle ages ; but now, in this era of light and progress, it is 
out of place, and should be dispensed with. Now Jansenism 
presented a most favorable opportunity for throwing off some of 
those ecclesiastical excrescences which had gradually grown 
upon the church; for giving deliverance from some evils in 
theory and practice, which had long been complained of by Ca- 
tholics themselves. At any rate, a door might now have been 
left open by the authorities of the church, for those to embrace 
the purer form of religion which now presented itself, if they 
pleased. 

But no such liberty was granted; for be it known, that the 
church never changes. ‘Though her system had been the great 
drag-net of Christendom, and during seventeen centuries had 
collected together all the ecclesiastical impurities and monsters 
which had ever been produced by wicked men and devils; they 
are now safely lodged within the church, and must never be dis- 
turbed. She abhors the very idea of progressive improvement, 
and developing truth. She will remain as she is until her latest 
day. She will advance to a decrepid old age, and her tottering 
form will tower heaven ward, covered over with the polluting evi- 
dences of her long and corrupt career; and, as she pursues from 
age to age her perverse course, these deformities and blotches will 
but fester and corrode, till, at length, heaven’s vindictive thunder 
will strike the monster to the earth. It is vain to hope that she 
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will renounce a solitary error. She will retain them all, will ca- 
ress them fondly, will close her ear to every invitation to im- 
provement, and rejoice in her chosen character and prospects. 
That indeed some of the members of this church may feel the 
force of truth, and leave her communion, in time to come, as 
they have done in times past, is doubtless true. If they would 
follow their convictions, they must do so. They will leave be- 
hind them, with joy and gratitude, the bondage of Egypt, with 
its darkness, its misery, and its plagues; and wil] advance with 
willing feet, to the verdant land of hope and promise, and there 
take up their secure abode. But that the Romish church, as 
such, ever has, from the day when she usurped, in the early 
church, the place of pure Christianity, and ever will, in all com- 
ing time, remain unchanging and unchanged, is a mournful 
truth, so plain that we dare not doubt it. For it is a truth not 
only taught by her whole history, and once more strikingly con- 
firmed by the annals of Jansenism, but it is also plainly declared 
by her acknowledged and revered standards of doctrine and dis- 
cipline. It is contended that the church cannot err. It is af- 
firmed that her decisions on all subjects, in reference to which 
she will presume to decide, are guided by the direct assistance of 
the Holy Spirit.* Ifsuch, then, be the supreme wisdom and surety 
which characterize her declarations, while all other human 
beings acknowledge and feel their liability to error; the past de- 
cisions of the church must, of course, be faultless, and why 
should they be deserted?) Why should any dare to contradict or 
modify them? ‘To propose an alteration, would be conceding 
that she had erred ; would be granting one of the strongest fort- 
tresses of the system; and would be directly in opposition to all 
the policy and the endeavors, which have ever guided the con- 
duct of her supporters. And when the impartial observer sur- 
veys the whole body of Romish belief, and discovers there so 
much that is unscriptural, unauthorized, of human origin, and 
hence of evil tendency, and remembers that these errors are to be 
coéval with the duration of the church itself, that is, as long as 
the present economy of things endures ; he turns away in despair 
from contemplating so lamentable and unparallelled a specimen 
of consolidated, petrified, and inanimate error. He beholds one 
favorable opportunity for making improvements after another, 
pass away unnoticed and unimproved. How easily, for in- 
stance, might the three greatest enormities of Romanism, the 
communion in one kind, the celibacy of the clergy, and the mass 


* This is affirmed, in so many words, by many of the Romish standards. See 
Catechism of Council of Trent, p. 85., Ques. 16. Sed quam admodum hec una 
ecclesia errare non potest in fidei, ac morum disciplina tradenda, quum a spiritu 
sancto gubernatur: ita ceteras omnes, que sibi ecclesi# nomen arrogant, ut que 
diaboli spiritu ducantur, in doctrine, et morum perniciosissimus erroribus versari 
necesse est. 
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in an unknown tongue, have been removed during the contro- 
versies of the Calixtines in Bohemia, in the Reformation, at the 
Council of Trent, where Jansenism arose, and at other periods 
of the past? But, at every such juncture, the same constant 
policy has been pursued, of avoiding all change, however pro- 
per, Scriptural, and earnestly demanded ; and adhering to all her 
old errors, however much detested, denounced, and condemned. 
And, judging Romanism by its own standard, that it never 
changes, mankind may look forward to the future, without the 
least prospect of improvement; they may contemplate the 
Romish system, five centuries hence, as presenting precisely the 
same dull features of pomp, and barrenness, and deceit, which 
now designate and have ever marked it, from the sixth century 
downward. 

IIL But, though such be the element of unchangeableness, 
which belongs to this system, the history of Jansenism teaches 
that its corruptions will continually produce revolutionary move- 
ments, which will, from time to time, break forth and disturb 
its repose. Ever since the consolidation of the corruptions of 
Romanism into a mass, these events have occurred. Even in 
Spain, where the power of church and State had long been 
united, to crush every upward tendency, the well-known in- 
stance of Cardinal Carranza, archbishop of Toledo, occurred; 
who was the most eminent representative of the friends of the Re- 
formation in Spain, so ably depicted by Dr. McCrie, in his work 
on that subject. In later days we behold the Hermesian party 
in Germany, which, under the guidance of Hermes, a Catholic 
professor of theology at Bonn, contended resolutely for the funda- 
mental principle of private judgment in religious inquiries. Pre- 
vious to that movement, was the effort made in Austria, headed 
by the Emperor Joseph Il, who labored to abate some of the 
most intolerable social evils which formed part of the Romish 
system, and who well-nigh succeeded in overturning the power 
of this spiritual tyrant in his own dominions. And, previous 
even to this, a similar attempt was made by the bishop of 
Trieves, in 1763, under the well-known name of Trebonius, to 
diminish the papal authority, and gain over some ameliora- 
tions in the spiritual condition and prospects of the members of 
the Romish communion. In 1786, the three ecclesiastical elect- 
ors of Mayence, ‘l'rieves, and Cologne, together with the arch- 
bishop of Saltzburg, met, and adopted twenty-six articles, all of 
which were designed to work various improvements in the state 
of the heirarchy, and directly resisted the assumptions of the holy 
see. Indeed, the whole history of Romanism, from the Re- 
formation till this day, is filled with frequently recurring and vi- 
gorous attempts, made in various parts, and from different points, 
within its domains, to throw off at least some portion of that 
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ponderous load of religious tyranny, superstitions, frivolity, and 
moral abuse, which rests so heavily upon its subjects. And last 
of all, and probably most important in its consequences, comes 
the German Catholic Church, which is an energetic attempt to 
accomplish the often tried, but rarely attained exploit, of ob- 
taining deliverance from the bondage of Rome. And, whether 
this new endeavor is more favorable in its doctrinal character, to 
Orthodoxy or Rationalism, the argument which it furnishes to 
show the constant tendency of the slumbering elements in that 
church to break forth into revolutionary action, is the same in 
either case. 

That the organization of the hierarchy, and the once terrific 
power of the inquisition, are most wisely adapted to suppress 
all such movements, cannot be denied. Whatever human skill 
could do, and human resources accomplish, has been done, to 
resist their struggles into being, or stifle and crush them when 
in existence. ‘There was a time when the sovereign pontiff 
could fulminate his wrath and proclaim his excommunications 
from his throne in the Vatican, and the haughtiest kings, and 
the most powerful cities, such as Florence, Venice, and Genoa, 
were wont to obey. There was a time, when at his promulga- 
ted decree, thousands of efficient men, an innumerable priest- 
hood, sprang forward to execute his will, from every land in 
Christendom; supported by all their mysterious powers and un- 
scrupulous endeavors. Even then, truth, undismayed, would 
at times be heard. Even then, all these temporal and spiritual 
terrors combined, were unable to silence her intrepid voice. But 
these days of papal power, as well as papal crime, have passed 
away; and if, during their existence, “ truth crushed to earth 
will rise again,” much more, in other days of greater weakness 
on the part of the tyrant, greater boldness on the part of his 
subjects, and greater justice on the part of Christendom at large, 
may we expect to see more ample demonstrations of revolution- 
ary vigor. As the ages advance, this supposition is confirmed 
by their developing events. Every new effort is more extensive 
and radical than those which preceded it; strikes deeper at the 
root of the antiquated evil; aims higher in its opposing zeal 
against its pestilential and poisonous fruits, and seems more re- 
solved, in every sense, to achieve the victory. 

To do full justice to the system in question, it must be grant- 
ed that this feature is the most favorable one which Romanism 
presents. For it proves, what many are disposed to deny, that 
there are still some good ingredients lurking in it, although in- 
deed to little desirable purpose. If all was corruption there, not 
the least moral vitality would of course be perceptible. Who 
would expect to behold a sect starting up within the pale of Mo- 
hammedanism, contending for any one or more of the fundamen- 
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tal principles of the Gospel? Who would suppose that a cluster 
of Brahmins, who had spent a large portion of their lives in 
idolatrous rites in Benares, would suddenly contend for the divi- 
nity of Christ, the inspiration of the Scriptures, or justification 
by faith? It would be absurd to expect such fruit to be pro- 
duced by such sources. Truth cannot be generated by pure 
error, nor light shine forth from the womb of darkness. But in 
the bosom of the Romish Church we do behold, from time to 
time, the marks of spiritual life; the heart pulsates faintly 
there, in the huge corpse of a dead Christianity; and though its 
throes soon subside again, without having diffused life to any 
of the defunct members, yet the latent principle of vitality re- 
mains, unaffected and unextinguished by the fearful nearness of 
so much death on every hand around it. It was in this mourn- 
ful, sepulchral abode, that much of God’s truth was preserved, 
during the long moral night of the Middle Ages; during which, 
though the arts of painting and architecture may have achieved 
their noblest productions, religion degenerated into stupid forms, 
and wicked delusions, which greatly overbalanced their better 
ingredients.* And as long, in time to come, as such attempts 
for improvement are made, they will serve to show that this 
portion of smothered truth remains, and like truth under all cir- 
cumstances, however adverse, would fain be operative in pro- 
moting human welfare. 

IV. The history of Jansenism teaches, that all efforts for 
reform in the Romish church, which do not end in a radical and 
entire separation from her communion, result in futility. This 
important truth, indeed, involves the justification of the legiti- 
macy of the Reformation itself, as well as of every other seces- 
sion from a pre-existing church, which has ever occurred. The 
Romanist denies that Protestantism can claim any right to being 
the church of God, mainly because it was called into being by 
such a secession. All Protestants, on the other hand, justly con- 
tend, that they are members of the true church, mainly because 
they did thus secede, and separate themselves from their corrupt 
ecclesiastical mother. Here then is great weight of authority on 
both sides of the question: the great papal hierarchy on the one 
hand, and the whole Protestant world on the other. But we 
imagine it will not be difficult to settle whose claims and preten- 
sions are most firmly grounded in truth, in this case. We have 


* It has become fashionable of late with some to extol the Middle Ages, as for- 
merly they were decried. But it will not be difficult to form a proper estimate of 
the subject, if we compare about a score of the stupendous Gothic cathedrals, 
which required some three or four wasted centuries to build, with the supersti- 
tions which were practiced in them; and some splendid paintings of the Virgin 
and the saints, with the idolatrous worship which was rendered to them, and 
which such sublime works promoted. Baronius himself calls this period the iron 
and leaden ages of the church. 
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but to ask ourselves, what constitutes genuine Christianity ? 
The answer will be, belief in the pure doctrines of the Bible, 
the practice of its pure precepts, the evident presence and influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit. If it is demanded, whether all these 
can be secured only through a successional descent from the 
church established in early ages by the apostles, the answer 
must, we suppose, be negative; for a man may believe certain 
truths, he may practice certain duties, and he may have the 
presence of the Spirit within him, though all his ancestry may 
have been idolaters, and though all preceding and contemporary 
Christians may be infidels and hypocrites. If God’s grace, and 
if man’s ability to apprehend truth, and all his mental and moral 
faculties were dependent on the actions, the virtues, or the 
crimes of other men, then such a succession, relation and 
dependence, might be necessary. But does the church of Rome 
possess these three characteristics of genuine Christianity ? 
Few will affirm, that she possesses all these; we believe that 
she possesses none. That her doctrines are unscriptural, that 
her ethics are corrupt, and that the spirit of Satan, much more 
than the spirit of God, pervades her and characterizes her, is a 
position which can be easily defended. 

Shall all men, then, however much they may desire the truth, 
remain in this deteriorated church, simply for the sake of pre- 
serving ecclesiastical unity; or shall they make the salvation of 
their souls a greater object, seek truth where she may be found, 
and take hold on life where it is deposited,—and not look for it 
in the domains of the dead? This course Protestantism has 
taken; this is the course pursued by all the evangelical sects 
which now make up Christendom ; and it is the only course, so 
far as we can see, which can be adopted in a corrupt world, and 
among a perverse generation. God has added his higher seal 
and sanction to such movements, by the indisputable presence 
of his Spirit, with those who have pursued it. 

It follows, then, as a necessary consequence, that where efforts 
for improvement are made in the Romish church, and are not 
carried out to complete separation from her, they must terminate 
in an abortion. ‘I'he surrounding corruption is too intense, as 
well as boundless ; and will not only remain beyond the reach 
of cure, but will exert a reciprocal influence on the good ele- 
ments which exist. These elements may not be extinguished. 
Their reinimated vigor may survive for a while; but they will 
not be able to vanquish the mighty odds of error against them. 
Jansenism furnishes a proof of this. Her friends never designed 
to separate entirely from the Catholic church. They hoped to 
do good in her communion. They regarded schismatical action 
ascriminal. Their best endeavors were then put forth to accom- 
plish some of the best of purposes. But what was the result? 
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What has Jansenism done for the Protestant world; or for the 
cause of truth in the Romish church? Nothing for either. 
Protestants, as such, have gained but little from their labors. 
Romanism, as such, has not been purified and elevated by their 
persecuted toils. They leave the world, all excepting their own 
small community, precisely as they found it. And there are 
other illustrations which go to prove this position; for there 
have been some individuals of great power and high standing, 
who favored the cause of Jansenism, but who, because they 
never contemplated a separation from the Romish church, 
accomplished nothing in behalf of truth. Pope Clement XIV., 
who was a zealous adherent of the Augustinian and Thomist 
theology, was among this number. Leopold of Austria, in some 
of his reforms, exhibited a marked partiality for the principles 
of this association. The Synod of Pistojah, within no great 
distance from the seat of the papal power itse!f, proclaimed doc- 
trinal decrees perfectly in unison with the Jansenist system. 
But these, and other exhibitions of a tendency for improvement, 
have passed away, and left no laudable trace behind them. If 
the reformers of the sixteenth century had endeavored to pre- 
serve the bond of ecclesiastical unity, and to accomplish some 
good without separation from the church, their attempts would 
have failed. The mighty arms of their corrupt mother would 
have embraced them, crushed their energies, stifled their exer- 
tions, and either charmed or broken them into repose. Bya 
complete separation, however, they stepped forth untrammelled 
and free, walked abroad throughout the universe of truth, with 
none to restrain them, and gathered for themselves those rich 
fruits which have nourished their own spirits and those of their 
descendants; and which did not destroy, as the poisonous apples 
of Sodom which they had forsaken. 

V. We behold in the history of Jansenism another evidence, 
that every effort for reform in the church of Rome, if unsuccess- 
ful and abortive, but makes the hierarchy, in the end, more un- 
governable, and their community more corrupt. ‘That this is the 
course of things under such circumstances, is taught us by the 
whole history of human affairs. Compelled for a time to dis- 
guise and to temporize; restrained within certain bounds by the 
force of outward influences, whenever these are removed, the 
freed principles will rebound with an elasticity proportionate to 
the previous compression. Every element of human character 
is marked by this characteristic; and where the element thus 
exercised is a good one, the process is beneficial, because the 
agency of truth is thereby invigorated. But where the prevalent 
principle is evil, as in the church of Rome, such a reaction 
necessarily promotes a greater evil. 

The general corruption which prevailed previous to the as- 
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sumption of Cromwell, in England, and the laxity of morals 
practiced by that community, were very great. They justly de- 
manded the reforming zeal of some powerful and patriotic agent. 
The Protector ascended the throne, and for a time, immorality 
and superstition hid their heads ; and this state of things continued 
as long as “the saints” retained possession of power. But when 
the Restoration was achieved ; when the rigid austerity of Puri- 
tanism had passed away; when its austere restrictions, and irk- 
some restraints had been removed, the redction was tremendous. 
The deserted theatres were re-opened; the neglected drama was 
revived ; the court was filled with the profligate, the venal, and 
the debased; and the whole tone of society was much worse 
than before the previous constraints had been imposed. The 
corruption was to be estimated precisely according to the intensi- 
ty of the opposite extreme which previously existed. In political 
institutions the same truth is illustrated. The tyranny which 
had been exercised over Poland, previous to her different revolu- 
tionary struggles, was severe enough. It had been difficult to 
justify even the extreme which then existed. But it is a fact, 
familiar to all, that every such revolutionary struggle, when 
crushed, only served to rivet the chains of the victim more firm- 
ly, and to make their tyrants more inexorable. The vigor and 
the fury of the chastising rod were in proportion terrible as the 
danger which had been evaded, had been imminent, and the la- 
bors put forth for deliverance, ‘had been energetic. Once more 
seated on an undisputed throne, the exulting despot makes the 
assurance of future safety doubly sure, by punishing with great- 
er rigor those who had dared to assail his supremacy. Thus, 
too, in the Reformation, if we view it with reference to this 
point, we will discover, that after that religious ferment had sub- 
sided, and the terrors of dissolution which had hung over the 
papacy, had passed away, the church became more corrupt, and 
her errors more consolidated. For during the whole of that 
great struggle, what a contrast is presented between the events 
which occurred at Wittemberg, and those enacted at Rome.— 
While the manly attempt to obtain light and liberty was heroic- 
ally maintained at the former, the ponderous hatches of tyranny 
and superstition were forcibly crammed down at the latter; so 
that, by the very energy and power with which the compression 
was made at the one place, an explosion of the pent-up elements, 
like the fabled waters of Arethusa, was constrained to occur 
more powerfully and irresistibly at a distant point. But after 
this convulsive movement had subsided, the repose and lethargy 
which succeeded were the more deep and unbroken. 

In confirmation of this tendency in the Romish church, Jansen- 
ism adds its testimony. After its attempts to introduce a better 
state of things throughout the church, had subsided, overcome 
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by the force of the resistance which had been opposed to it, the 
doctrinal perversion remained unimproved, the superstitions be- 
came more absurd, and the moral standard more corrupt, than 
they had previously been. Truth, if unimproved, will always 
harden the heart ; and this principle, so constantly illustrated in 
individual life, is equally true in regard to communities. The 
Jansenists did not prophesy smooth things “to the hierarchy.” 
They preached great Gospel truths with a boldness which had 
not been witnessed since the days of the Reformation. Men 
might then have improved ; they might then have felt. There 
was much, indeed, to make them learn and feel. Those 
who should especially have taken such warnings to themselves 
were the very ones to evade them; and we may very justly in- 
fer, that if the members of the Romish church had succeeded in 
resisting the claims of duty in this instance, they had thereby 
become more hardened ; their latter case was worse than their 
first. A survey of that church, from the rise of Jansenism till 
now, will confirm our position ; for it was in France, where this 
movement expended much of its vigor, that the corruptions of 
the church became so great as to find vent in the blasphemies of 
Voltaire and Rousseau; and it was in France alone, that priests 
were found who would appear at the bar of the National Assem- 
blies, and swear that their whole previous lives had been deceit, 
imposture, and impurity. 

It is this feature of our subject which confirms us in the belief, 
that the church of Rome, as a collective mass, is not destined to 
any such a purification as will ever admit it into the Redeemer’s 
fold. The analogy is complete and conclusive, between the spir- 
itual state of a man, and of a community. ‘There are those 
who seem to be fore-doomed, and whose every deed serves to 
consummate their destiny. ‘They will have placed themselves 
in this downward current, no doubt, by their own voluntary ac- 
tion. But when once in this perilous state, every movement 
which they make confirms their certainty of eventual destruc- 
tion. In the case before us, we witness another favorable oppor- 
tunity for achieving a deliverance, more glorious than any ever 
won by the patriots of ancient Greece ; and that from a thral- 
dom more detestable than any with which ancient Greece was 
ever afflicted. But this fortunate opportunity was not only neg- 
lected, but scorned and stigmatized. Many benignant and fa- 
vorable crises, vouchsafed by heaven for improvement, had been 
disregarded ; and now another, and not the least important, was 
added to the black catalogue of warnings granted and despised. 

VI. The prominent part which the Jesuits occupied in relation 
to the career of Jansenism, teaches us more clearly the relation 
which this order of men bears to the church of Rome itself. 
Other cases are not wanting to show that, in reality, this order 
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is the first favorite of the hierarchy, and will always secure its 
support. Instances may be specified, in which, by papal order, 
Jesuits have been banished and condemned ; but in every such 
instance, imperious necessity produced the act, which was con- 
summated when no mode of evasion was left. In regard to 
Jansenism, it is plain, that one of its great aims was, to resist 
the agency and power of Jesuitism; and we see that, in the end, 
Jansenism was opposed and Jesuitism protected, by the highest 
authorities of the church. In every conflict which has occurred 
between the latter and their enemies, they manage eventually to 
secure the support of the Apostolic See. 

And pray, what is Jesuitism? ‘There is no one question of 
more fearful and mysterious interest than ‘this, in the whole 
range of historical inquiry. It is difficult, with all the light 
which we have upon the subject, to form a full and adequate 
idea of it. Read the daring exploits and the reckless intrepidity 
of the old Roman legions, selling the diadem of the world’s do- 
minion to the highest bidder, now upon the plains of Gaul, and 
now amid the snows of Parthia. Peruse the history of the ter- 
rific Janissaries, for so many ages the bulwark of the Ottoman 
empire; whose unyielding valor has been conspicuous in some 
of the greatest of conquests. ‘Trace the lives of the Imperial 
Guard of Napoleon, rudely battered yet invincible, on a hun- 
dred fields of blood; whose eagles soared in martial glory be- 
neath the burning sun of Spain, as amid the storms of Russia, 
faithful to the last to the fortunes of their chief, yet all these 
illustrations together will scarcely convey a conception of the 
history and the predominating characteristic of the Society of 
Jesus. The world has probably never seen a more powerful, 
compact, untiring, unscrupulous, and invincible organization, in 
any department of human labor, or in any period of human his- 
tory, as is the order of Jesuits. With them, personal or undivi- 
ded interests, the claims of ease or of selfishness, are all merged 
in their absorbing devotion to the honor and interests of the 
church. It is a joy to them to forsake the endearments of early 
associations, to cross oceans, to penetrate remote climes, to sacri- 
fice all the nobler ties of human existence, to labor and even- 
tually to die, as solitary exiles in the most distant recesses of 
human abode,—all for the aggrandizement of the hierarchy. 

But it is at home that the Jesuit is most to be feared; for 
there he becomes the most dangerous member of society. He 
hears from female lips secret revelations which the husband and 
the father never hear. He is a slimy viper who stealthily crawls 
into the inmost sanctuary of a man’s house; and there, with 
virulence and power, he dispenses moral death, discord, and 
treachery, over which there is no control. He exerts a myste- 
rious influence which no one can resist; parental, fraternal, and 
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conjugal authority, all combined, will be weaker than the fear- 
ful power which the Jesuit exercises over the victims of his en- 
chantment. The Protestant father will have but little control 
over children whose mother is a Papist, and under their influ- 
ence. His offspring will scorn him. The partner of his destiny 
will distrust him; she will be taught to despise him; she will be 
tutored to deceive him. The Jesuit will know all his affairs ; 
while living, he will thwart his purposes, and when dead, he 
will invade his property. ‘The man is a mere tool in the hands 
of an unknown foe, and while unconscious of the fact, has the 
main current of his destiny decided by another. And this is in- 
directly accomplished through the agency of those who have 
been subjected to Jesuitical dominion.* 

Now the hierarchy are well aware of the infinite value of such 
an organization in promoting their interests. They have even 
given to the Jesuits the unequivocal term of the jannissaries de 
Veglise ; and thereby confessed that they were the firmest, the 
safest guardians of its interests. ‘They intermeddle with every 
object of human pursuit. From the king upon the throne, 
through every grade of society, down to the lowest menial, none 
are so great or so small as to escape their intrigues. They com- 
pass sea and land, move heaven and earth, and oftener hell, to 
attain their purposes, irrespective of the means which they em- 
ploy, or the consequences which they produce. Hence they 
have disturbed the repose of a kingdom as successfully as of a 
family. Their moral code is one tissue of hypocrisy, falsehood 
and filth; granting all things, commending all things, however 
abhorrent to every just idea of what is right, provided the end 
(which sanctifies the means) is attained thereby. These asser- 
tions are confirmed by their recorded deeds, preserved in the 
fears, and oftener in the just execrations, of every community in 
which they have set their foot. 

Now it is this society to which Jansenism was opposed ; and 
it was against such proceedings that it made its earnest protest. 
Such an act must receive the approbation of every Christian 
mind. And yet, in the great struggle which ensued between 
these two orders, the undisguised approbation of the papal power, 
and of its clergy, was uniformly granted to the Jesuits. Why 
was such an association thus befriended and patrontsed by 
the church? The answer is plain. The head and front of 
the Jansenist’s offending was, that he would fain curtail eccle- 
siastical usurpation and tyranny, and grant greater freedom to 
God’s heritage, which was thus stripped and plundered. The 
great merit of the Jesuit was, that, though black with guilt, and 


* In proof of all this, see Instructions Secrétes des Jésuites, ou Monita Secreta 
Societatis Jesu, Blois et Paris, 1845. 
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reeking in the blood of men’s bodies and souls, he was a firm ad- 
herent to the power of the hierarchy; he was ready with any 
sacrifice, prepared for any expedient which the interests of the 
church demanded. Such allies were too valuable to be alien- 
ated; they must at all hazards be retained; and it matters 
nothing in whatsoever conflict they may become involved, how- 
ever just and praiseworthy the cause of their opponents may be, 
they must be supported and commended. Hence we find that 
as in every other case, so was it in reference to Jansenism, the 
Apostolic See decided against it, and gave therein another proof 
of the relation which it holds to Jesuitism. And that relation it 
will doubtless always maintain; we may expect that in future 
these favored and restless champions of the papacy will be ope- 
rative among us—not as solitary agents, but as the accredited 
emissaries of the hierarchy. The church never changes; and 
having thus, in ages past, so heartily admired and defended this 
order, we may justly infer, that Jesuitism among us will here- 
after be sustained by all the power and resources of the pontifical 
throne. 

VII. We think that the history of Jansenism furnishes a valu- 
able suggestion, as to the duty of Protestants toward any reform- 
ing movement in the Romish church. It not only shows the im- 
portance of their sympathy, but the absolute necessity of it, in 
order to the attainment of success. In the case before us, the 
Protestant churches of Europe did not exert their influence, in 
behalf of Jansenism, as they should have done. They appeared 
to show no interest in its success, and, beside this, arrayed them- 
selves in such a hostile attitude toward it, that the champions of 
Jansenism were compelled to parry their blows, on the one hand, 
with as much earnestness as those of their papal adversaries on 
the other. 

It may be doubted by some, whether the interposition of Pro- 
testants is necessary to the success of reforms in the Romish 
Church. But we believe the point can be made out with- 
out difficulty. The history of that church teaches, that the 
tendencies to dormant indifference to truth, within her, are pow- 
erful; and that the incentives to improvement and change, are 
comparatively weak. If a struggle for better things should by 
any strange accident start into operation, it is easy to see, that 
the chances for its success are much smaller than the probabili- 
ties of its eventual failure. In such a struggle, the endeavors of 
a few are arrayed against the potent energies of the strong. The 
only power capable of coping with the strength of Romanism, is 
that of the Protestant world. ‘To make the contest, and thecon- 
tending agents equal, the interposition of the latter is plainly ne- 
cessary. And inasmuch as God uses means in the execution of 
his will, the more efficient the means, the more extensive will be 
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the result. But aside from this, how discouraging is the impres- 
sion produced necessarily on the spirits of a struggling few, to 
behold the only mass of men, whose assistance, so far as human 
things are concerned, could ensure success, standing at a dis- 
tance, and surveying with indifference, and perhaps with con- 
tempt, a contest, in which they themselves are so deeply inter- 
ested? Had the Protestant community exerted themselves in 
behalf of Jansenism; had they not assumed a discouraging at- 
titude ; the influence and success of that association would have 
been greatly extended. It might have triumphed. It might 
have been a second Reformation. Jansen might have worn the 
mantle of Luther, and St. Cyrau have possessed the spirit, as 
well as left the memory of a Calvin. ‘The hierarchy might have 
beheld another rich portion of their domains moving off in a 
mass, withdrawing entirely from their communion, and delivering 
France, not only from the evils of a corrupt C hristianity, but 
also from the terrors of a more horrible in fidelity, and even of a 
more dreadful revolution. 

The evils of Protestant indifference in such instances are illus- 
trated in the case of Ronge. It is well known that this ferment 
has taken a strong tendency toward Rationalism. It has lost 
much of the sympathy of the Christian world. Though it has 
succeeded in one sense, it has failed in a more important one. It 
has worked itself free from Romanism, but has not assimilated 
itself with Protestantism, or with Christianity. In the proper 
sense of the term, it is a failure. It is also known, that the first 
approvals which Ronge received from those who were not Ro- 
manists, were from the Rationalists of Germany. ‘The genuine 
Protestant communities withheld their supports, left him to strug- 
gle in the darkness alone, hid their own light; and when he 
emerged from the shades of night, it was only to plunge into the 
glimmering and cloudy gloom of an arctic day. But had he 
been encouraged by Protestants—by Christians—from the com- 
mencement of his struggles, good influences would immediately 
have surrounded him, he would have exchanged error for pure 
truth; and now, instead of having increased, in great measure, 
the influence of ‘unbelief, thousands of his followers would have 
become effectually acquainted with the saving power of the 
Gospel, and the world have felt the beneficial results of his ac- 
tivity. The duty of those who are in possession of light, in such 
cases, is plainly not to hideit. ‘The great error of Protestantism 
has ever been an indifference to the prevalence of darkness; 
while their opponents have ever and intensely detested the exist- 
ence of light. Hence the greater zeal of the one, and the greater 
apathy and inefficiency of the other. One great purpose accom- 
plished by the continued existence of the Romish church, is to 
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teach, by her more ardent devotion to her own interests, thé same 
important lesson to her opponents; that Protestants may have a 
constant example, as well as a constant reproof and incentive 
presented to their observation. 

VIII. It is not difficult to draw from the history of Jansenism 
another comment, not only on the unity of Romanism, but also 
upon its Catholicity. ‘That it never has had perfect unity, is the 
plainest and most universal factin church history. That it does 
not possess Catholicity, is equally plain, even where this term 
is defined according to the standards of Romanism. Its most 
eminent writers, when defining the characteristics of the church, 
among other things, make this kind of amplitude absolutely 
necessary to its existence. Hence, where this characteristic is 
not found, the church cannot exist, beause it cannot be identified. 
Thus, Bellarmine, speaking of the signs of the church, gives this 
universality as its fourth feature, and says that Keelesia enim 
Catholica, non solum debet amplecti omniu tempora, sed etiam 
omnia loca, omnes nationes, omnia hominum genera. (De notis 
Eccles. Cap. sept.) Assuming this definition as correct, we can- 
not see how Romanism can be identified with C ‘hristianity, or 
thechurch. For this definition marks outa visible and external 
universality, extending to all places and races of men, as its 
necessary ingredient; and has the church of Rome, or any other 
church, ever possessed any such outward universality? Have 
not communities and nations, in various periods of past history, 
stricken off from their communion, and formed separate associ- 
ations? And do not these distinct bodies now constitute nearly 
one half of the sum total of Christendom? In the case of Jan- 
senism, indeed, the outward unity or connexion was not wholly 
severed, but the principles were there, which, under more 
favorable circumstances, would have made a perfect sepa- 
ration. 

The Protestant believes that one sign of the Church is its 
Catholicity, but in a wholly different sense from the Romanist. 
We believe in the invisible unity and Catholicity which is pro- 
duced by the reception of the truth, and the influences of the 
Spirit. In this sense, according to our own definition, Protestants 
are Catholics. According to the sense of Romanists, and with 
their own definition, they, themselves, are not Catholics. If they 
had not defined unity and Catholicity to consist in outward con- 
sent and extension, they, too, might claim possession of all the 
truth; and God eventually would judge between the rival claim- 
ants. But now, when we look for this affirmed outward charac- 
teristic, it cannot be produced; for the Romish church, as well 
as Protestants, do not possess it. We lose nothing by this 
necessary concession; they lose everything; for they must deny 
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all fact and testimony, if they affirm, that outwardly, all nations 
and places are in connexion with their church.* 

Now Jansenism contributed to destroy in the Romish church, 
that true inward Catholicity, which is so necessary to the nature 
of Christianity ; and with singular inconsistency these heretics 
are permitted to retain some outward adhesion to the body of 
the church. ‘This spiritual severance, while it inflicts a sore 
wound on the institution which lays claim to so much harmony 
within itself, has rendered a lasting service to the cause of Pro- 
testant truth. We have another illustration, by contrast, of the 
corruption which marks the Romish system of doctrines ; show- 
ing, on the one hand, the principles of the Gospel in a state of 

considerable purity, and on the other, the fierce antagonism of 
the antiquated corruptions which the depravity of man had 
fabricated. We have thus furnished, too, another illustration of 
the changeless character of these corruptions; how they are 
interwoven into the very texture of the system; how, for these to 
be changed, would be to change the whole institution; and how, 
to destroy these, would be obliterating the very institution of 
Romanism itself. 

We leave the subject with remarking, that the example of Jan- 
senism deserves to be followed, and we hope ever will be follow- 
ed, by some or other of the votaries of the Romish superstition. 
May that superstition never repose in peace. May the elements 
of discord and revolution constantly agitate and break forth, and 
if they mar the repose, may they disturb the delusions of those 
connected with it. ‘There is much in human character that is 
base, and much that is heroic. For the most part, the history of 
Romanism presents aspects of the former. For the most part, 
those who have struggled for light, and, in so doing, have been 
driven out from her communion, exhibit the elements of the lat- 
ter. ‘Taking a grand survey of her history, we behold her living 
and acting in the baser elements of human character ; enacting 

many scenes of guilt, often inflicting misery, and often suffering 
it. Turning away from the dark clouds which rest like a mighty 
pall over her past career, and viewing the noble endeavors which 
have been made, from time to time, by great and good men, for 
deliverance from her thraldom, the scene becomes lit up with 
auroral radiance, the magic tints of day appear, a new creation 
dawns upon us, filled with verdant prospects, a smiled upon 
by summer skies; and we seem to gaze entranced upon fairy 
lands, Elysian fields, and Araby the blest ! 

The great problem which is to be worked out by the career of 
the Romish church, is yet far from being complete. ‘The past is 


* This point is ably handled by Chemnitz, in his Eramen Con. Trident, I1., 
p- 167, where he shows some of the differences which exist between Catholicism 
and Romanism, which, indeed, are rarely understood. 
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indeed wonderful, the present is deserving of note, but the future 
will be big with deeper interest, and more portentous in its de- 
velopments. Behold yonder aged maniac. His history is full 
of striking and thrilling scenes, and you hear with horror the 
record of his adventures and experiences. His disease began in 
the mildest form; a few trivial aberrations gave token that all 
was not right. Upon one and another occasion, his malady 
showed its slowly increasing power, as exhibited in still greater 
deeds of violence and recklessness. He must be threatened and 
confined ; but he laughs wildly at the warning, and breaks away 
from his prison. He is chained; he tears his fetters, and, with 
a bruised body and exasperated mind, he menaces his supposed 
persecutors. All efforts to reclaim him to the path and posses- 
sion of reason are unavailing. But now his disease approaches 
its crisis. The raging madness inflames his mind with unusual 
fury, and the fires of death glow intensely within his heated 
frame. All former acts of violence and desperation are eclipsed 
by more recent and extraordinary deeds. He cannot be restrain- 
ed or softened. Life, to him, becomes but one living death; and 
the end of it is, that his protracted existence only renders the final 
scene of an inevitable dissolution the more horrible; or that 
scene is prevented by the infliction of an immediate and violent 
death. So behold the great religious maniac of the world, whose 
disease, beginning in a gentle and harmless form, has gone on- 
ward during the progress of ages, from one stage of power and 
violence to another. Long ago it had become alarming. Long 
ago it had developed features, and indulged in excesses enough 
to make men tremble. Faithful history has stood by, and set 
down without malice all these events, and her record is pre- 
served as our inheritance. Still the maniac lives; death has not 
come to his relief. His disease has now nearly reached its crisis; 
from year to year its developments have become worse. The 
past is terrible, the present is full of danger; we now stand on 
the threshold of the future, and in its prospective vistas we see 
the rampant madman still there, for there is none to chain him. 
When his long career ends, it will have solved a problem in 
moral therapeutics, worthy of the study of mankind during 
all coming ages. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
RANGE OF TOPICS FOR THE PULPIT. 


By Rev. James Row ann, Circleville, Ohio. 


To write a single paragraph, for the sake of convincing those 
who inherit the principles, as well as the blood, of the old Puri- 
tans, that the American Protestant pulpit is an engine of im- 
mense power, would be a waste of ink. They who doubt it 
can never have read the history of John Robinson, and his asso- 
ciates, and are ignorant of the remote causes that secured the 
triumph of free principles in America, and the constitutional es- 
tablishment of our National confederacy. That the modern pul- 
pit has become less conspicuous in its bearing upon many of the 
great questions of morals and public policy, is not to be attri- 
buted so much to the ostracism of its ministers, by those who 
figure in ‘‘getting up” conventions, and mass meetings, and 
caucusses, as to the fact, that not a few of the ancient preroga- 
tives of the pulpit are superseded by the press. But because 
the pulpit stands back in the interference with the strife of par- 
ties, or the discussion of political questions, or measures of pub- 
lic policy, it need not be inferred that it is less powerful for good 
than in the early days of the Republic, or in those days of strife 
and animosity that preceded our National existence. ‘To what- 
ever we may attribute its more retiring habits—whether to the 
introduction of this new power of the press, or to the fact, as 
likely to be true as the others, that it has become more modest in 
its general claims, and prefers to confine its attention more ex- 
clusively to its primitive use, when, under Paul’s administration, 
its great themes were “Christ and him crucified,” we do in 
neither case admit any deterioration in its character or its moral 
power. Its character may be shadowed forth under other cir- 
cumstances; but it was never more pure, more elevated, more 
dignified, than at the present moment, though it may have less 
of parade, and make less ostentatious display. The American 
Protestant pulpit has never learned totruckle to assumed author- 
ity, either civil or ecclesiastical; nor has it ever catered for vice, 
even the most fashionable. It claims for itself—and its enemies 
concede to it, as a whole—genuine piety, severe morality, a high 
order of intelligence, no mean attainments in science, compared 
with the other professions, pure patriotism, and a love of liberty, 
chastened by that conservatism, which yields all homage to the 
‘majesty of the law.” 

The pulpit is associated with, and seconded by, so many col- 
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lateral institutions, which, if they do not owe their existence to 
it, are never found to exist apart from it, that it is impossible to 
place an exact estimate upon the extent of its moral power. 
But whatever this may be in its present exercise, there is legita- 
mate room for the inquiry, whether the American pulpit may 
not be made to wield a far mightier influence in promoting the 
welfare of the people, both for this world and the next. That it 
should again have the relative standing which it occupied, when 
the hearts of the multitude were moved chiefly by oral commu- 
nications, is not a matter to be desired. We only ask—may 
not its usefulness be greatly extended ? 

The range of topics which are considered as legitimate themes 
for pulpit discussion, as this is extended or contracted, more than 
any single consideration, must ever affect the results of this spe- 
cies of intellectual labor. ‘There are boundaries, even in mor- 
als, which the pulpit may not cross; but we know of nothing 
better fitted to destroy its inflnence, than the confining of all its 
efforts to a few common themes. No matter how practical these 
may be, no matter how important, no matter how Scriptural. It 
is said that Paul was the most successful preacher, and the most 
perfect model, with which God has favored his church ; and yet, 
at Ephesus, it was the burden of all his labors to unfold the 
way of salvation, testifying both to the Jews, and also to the 
Greeks, repentance toward God, and faith toward our Lord 
Jesus Christ. While at C ‘orinth, he determined to know nothing 

save Jesus Christ and him crucified ; a theme, to say the least, 
quite kindred to that which engaged his attention at E phesus. 

T'wo things should be taken into the account, before any 
preacher of the Gospel feels bound to restrict himself to exact 
conformity to this example of Paul. 

1. Does the preacher expect as short a residence in his field of 
nt, as Paul contemplated either at Corinth or at Eiphesus? 

Are the people to whom he preaches as ignorant of the 
vital points of true Christian faith, as were those whom Paul 
addressed? With us, the truths of the Gospel are instilled in 
early childhood. The labors of the pulpit, the instructions of 
the Sabbath-school, the expositions of the Bible class, united to 
the wide diffusion of religious truth from the press, impart a 
knowledge of the Gospel, which renders the whole circle of reli- 
gious duties in a high degree familiar to even the youth in our 
congregations. To preach habitually the same truths which 
Paul preached, in the cases referred to, is the surest method of 
putting the conscience to sleep. The thunder-storm would have 
no terrors for one who had spent his entire life amid its roar; 
the tempest that blanches the cheek of the raw recruit, is music 
to the old weather-beaten tar. ‘The peasant who cultivates the 
rugged sides of Vesuvius, so near to the burning crater as never 
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to be beyond the glare of its lurid light, is unmoved by the deep 
rumbling occasioned by its hidden fires, while the stranger is ter- 
rified at every flash. So faith and repentance, Christ and him 
crucified, may fall upon the sinner’s ear, till, like the dull mono- 
tony of a waterfall, the sound does more to hush him to slee Pp 
than to arouse his fears. It is sometimes said that every sermon 
should have enough of Gospel truth to lead a sinner to Christ, 
should he never listen again to a discourse from the pulpit. 'This 
might do for a preacher, who, like Whitefield, was to be everon 
the wing. But let any pastor attempt this course, and he will 
soon either preach his hearers to sleep, orout of church. It is our 
solemn conviction, that the frequency with which the pastoral 
relation has been dissolved, for the last quarter of a century, 
may be atttributed, more than to any other cause, to the limited 
range of topics introduced for discussion in the pulpit. It has 
been the era of revivals, and the churches must have “revival 
sermons.” ‘The new pastor begins his work with the highest ex- 
pectation on the part of his flock. Mis manner, his tones, his 
gestures. his style, are new; and if he take the themes on which 
his predecessor has annually rung some hundred and four chan- 
ges, there is still enough of novelty to arrest attention, and the 
congregation are in raptures with their brightening rospects. 
But the tones grow monotonous; the manner becomes dull: the 
gestures are a mere see-saw ; the style wearies; and the pastor 
has a gentle hint, that he might be more useful in some other 
field. In this stirring age, when old things are everywhere 
passing away, and all things are becoming new,—and the process 
is a daily one—there must be something new in the preacher, or 
he cannot long chain the attention of the same congregation. 
But the voice, the look, the gestures, the style of most men, may 
be said to be stereotyped. Few me m, possessed of the grav ity 
that becomes the pulpit, can readily adopt the mimic style of a 
play-actor, and change their whole manner with the scene; nor 
would it become the dignity and solemnity of the pulpit were the 
skill posssesed. How then is the preacher to study, and how ac- 
quire that variety, which will enlist attention, and secure the 
listening ear, as the best means of gaining the consent of the 
heart? Can it be done elsewhere, than in giving variety to the 
topics selected for discussion? Can it be done in this way? It 
may be said truth will be sacrificed. Let us-see. 

In the first place, there may be a great variety in the use of 
those truths that are usually classed as experimental and practi- 
cal. Much may be done in mere adaptation to existing circum- 
stances. It was but the other day we read in a popular quar- 
terly, conaucted with great ability, the following sentiment, 
qucted as an approved apothegm: “ People are never so wicked 
as during a general mortality, or the ravages of the plague: and 
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sailors get drunk as the vessel sinks.” For aught we know, the 
remark, as far as it relates to the effects of the Gospel, may con- 
vey a historic truth of common occurrence. We have heard it 
from our boyhood, and till we were so far persuaded of its truth 
as to cast about for the philosophy of the fact, that sinners never 
repent and turn to God in seasons of deep affliction. The facts 
may be so, but we believe, if they are, the ministry of reconcili- 
ation is fearfully responsible for their existence. When does a 
sermon result in the conviction or conversion of a sinner, unless 
the author of the discourse prepared and preached it in earnest ex- 
pectation of such results? Let it becomea part of the philosophy 
of any pastor, that sickness and death, and the various calami- 
ties with which God visits men, are never to result in their imme- 
diate conversion, and there is the best of all reasons for the failure. 

We might name the pastor of a church, who has, for a long 
series of years, made special efforts to adapt the truth to the cir- 
cumstances, and press it upon the consciences of the families of 
his parish, whenever they have been visited with severe afflic- 
tion, and almost ever with the happiest success. It is believed 
that he has realized more accessions to his church, in connexion 
with such instrumentalities, than from all other means. Let the 
pulpit seize upon every stirring incident, upon all distinguished 
blessings, upon every great calamity, whether individual or 
public, upon whatever, in passing events, even if it be but an 
ordinary political election, that enlists the feelings of his parish, 
and use it to illustrate and enforce divine truth, and man’s obli- 
gation to God, and it will not be avain attempt. As proof of the 
happy tendency of such adaptation of the discussions of the pul- 
pit to awaken interest in the church, we might refer to a most 
excellent pastor of a church, in one of our large towns, who, im- 
mediately in connexion with the excitement of the political can- 
vass of 1840, took occasion to urge upon his hearers the striking 
inconsistency that Christians exhibited, who manifested so great 
zeal in the cause of their country, and so little in the service of 
their God. ‘This was done, with considerable variety of method, 
on successive Sabbaths. The result was a most interesting re- 
vival of religion, occurring under circumstances, and in connexion 
with a state of public excitement, on a subject quite foreign to 
vital piety, which probably disheartened most pastors from at- 
tempting any close, personal, pungent appeals. 

It would be foreign to the design of this article to discuss those 
questions that are immediately connected with the best means of 
promoting revivals of religion, or prolonging their continuance. 
It will, however, be seen, that the remarks already made bear 
somewhat upon the question, whether the church ought to expect 
a state of anxiety and inquiry on the part of the impenitent, 
that shall result in frequent conversions, without interruption ? 
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Whether that state of religious prosperity which we usually de- 
nominate a revival of religion can be expected to continue for 
years without abatement? If the views already advanced, re- 
specting the tendency of an earnest and impassioned presenta- 
tion of Gospel truth to abate its own power, by frequent repeti- 
tion, are correct, it certainly shows that revivals of religion must 
be of limited duration, while the laws of the human mind are 
unchanged. Whatever theories we may entertain, all history 
and observation show that such are the facts. 

Conceding, then, that at some times, and wherever it shall 
appear to the church that God’s set time to favor Zion has come, 
it is the duty of his ministers to exhibit truth in those forms, 
and under those aspects, which is sometimes called revival 
preaching, the question still recurs, what should constitute the 
themes for pulpit discussion at other times ? 

The great business of the pulpit is both to instruct and excite 
the human mind. To do either alone, fails of securing the 
object in view. Mere hortatory preaching, consisting exten- 
sively, as it must, of appeals to the passions, does not succeed 
well in promoting a revival of religion, unless there is coupled 
with it much instruction. Men must be convinced of duty, as 
well as excited to its appropriate discharge. Though we would 
not lay aside whatever is fitted to excite, in the more general 
instructions of the pulpit, it is yet true, that a very great pro- 
portion of the topics appropriate to the pulpit, are unsuited to 
an effective use of impassioned appeals. The districts in our 
own country, where one half the population are habitual attend- 
ants upon evangelical preaching, are very few. The most 
favored towns of New England, with exceptions too few to be 
named, have a large population that are rarely, or never, found 
within the walls of the sanctuary. The remark has a more 
extensive application to the Western states. A certain class of 
these attend whenever there is a revival of religion. Warm 
appeals, the general excitement, the novelty of scenes where 
hardened offenders are found in tears, and urging the blind man’s 
prayer before the throne of grace, cal] them out, and not a few 
of them are converted. There are still other classes who are 
moved by no such scenes; and if there he not something in the 
ordinary style of pulpit discussions to awaken their curiosity, or 
address their love of intellectual improvement, they will pass 
through life within the hearing of the church bell, as indifferent 
to the claims of the Gospel as a French infidel. Can such men 
be interested in any subjects that are appropriate themes for the 
pulpit ?—is an important inquiry with those who desire their 
salvation. Besides, if topics may be discussed in the pulpit 
that are devoid of that dryness and that severity which repel 
such men, it is more than possible that the same discussions may 
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impart zest to the services of the sanctuary in the minds of an- 
other class, who, though from the force of education and habit 
they are ever present in the house of God, yet go there to sleep 
rather than to hear. 

No one will doubt the truth of the remark, when it is asserted 
that many sound, discriminating, excellent pastors, preach for a 
quarter of a century together, while every sermon in the series 
is as argumentative, and made up as exclusively of abstract dis- 
cussions, as is the Epistle to the Romans. Now, to learn the 
effect of such preaching upon the youthful and unconverted 
mass of any community, let any parent try the experiment of 
interesting his child in the Bible, by putting into his hand Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans, or the Sermon on the Mount, bound up 
as a separate tract, while the other portions of the Bible are 
never placed within reach of the child. What would be the 
result?) Much like an attempt to instruct a youth in the differ- 
ential calculus, while you kept him ignorant of optics, mechan- 
ics, astronomy, and their kindred sciences. You disgust him 
with the whole business of education in your endeavor to train 
his mind to appreciate the abstruse and higher truths only. 

The Bible method is far otherwise. ‘There is not only great 
diversity in the style, and a wide range in the topics introduced ; 
but there is a beauty of illustration, which charms the uncon- 
cerned reader, and wins him often, as it were, unawares, into 
admiration of the Gospel, even when his heart is unreconciled 
to its Author. Let us look, for a moment, at the field which is 
open for pulpit discussion within the limits which are sanctioned 
by the inspired volume itself. 

Atheism, as a bare and unadorned theory, has few advocates, 
and fewer admirers; and yet, a very large portion of the labor- 
ing class never arrange the proof of God's being and attributes, 
so as to give it any systematic or reliable shape in their own 
minds. ‘heir belief in a God is rather the fruit of education, or 
of original convictions, that may at most said to be instructive, 
than the sober deductions of reason. But our faith is firmer and 
more operative, as our convictions are more rational and have a 
more intelligent basis. We say, then, let every minister of 
Christ regard it as a no less important part of his public instruc- 
tions, to unfold the proof of the Divine existence and attributes, 
than it is to preach Christ and him crucified. As a mere argu- 
ment, Paley’s work will remain unrivalled as it has; but with 
the present advanced state of the natural sciences, and the 
modern investigations in natural history, there is room for vast 
improvement in the interest and the diversity of the illustrations 
that constitute the attractive part of the argument. A mine of 
wealth has been explored since the elaborate work of Paley was 
written, of which its author had no conception. The pastor 
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who cannot make the young and the thoughtful of his congre- 
gation hang upon his lips, and become intellectually ¢harmed 
with the field on which God has impressed the great lineaments 
of his own character, has lived and studied with but half his 
duty before his mind. 

Let it not be said that all this is foreign to the suggestions of 
the inspired volume. ‘The most beautiful and impressive illus- 
trations of moral truth in the Bible, are derived from the physi- 
cal creation. Whoever has read the parable of the sower, the 
story of Christ weeping over Jerusalem, the description of the 
descent of the Holy Ghost upon Christ at his baptism, Christ’s 
conversation with the woman of Samaria, and a great v ariety of 
the most inimitable scenes in the prophecies of the Old 'Testa- 
ment, cannot fail to have admired the appositeness and beauty 
of the allusions there found, while he is impressed with the 
truth of the Psalmist’s declaration, that the works of the Lord 
are great, sought out of all them that have pleasure therein. The 
intelligence of a congregation is by such a course not less en- 
hanced than their moral improvement. 

Nor is there a less inviting field in that department of Biblical 
instruction, that would come under the head of “ Evidences of 
Revelation.” ‘Take, as illustration of this remark, the instruc- 
tion that may be communicated in connexion with the fulfilment 
of prophecy. Let us suppose that the preacher selects for his 
text—Egypt shall be the basest of kingdoms; or they shall des- 
troy the walls of T'yrus, and break down her towers; I will 
also scrape her dust from off her, and make her like the top of 
a rock; or, that thrilling passage, respecting the doom of Idu- 
mea, which describes it as lying waste from generation to gene- 
ration. With such themes, let him collect froin the best author- 
ities the history of the greatness, the splendor, the commercial 
importance of these cities and countries, which the Lord hath 
cursed, while from authentic modern travelers, he gathers up the 
graphic pictures of their present ruins. Let the present and the 
past be placed in striking contrast, while due prominence is given 
to the causes that have been in operation to produce the results. 
That congregration must be stupid indeed, that cannot be made 
to perceive the truth of prophecy, and feel the power and terri- 
bleness of ‘God's arm, in avenging himself against the sinner, in 
the discussion of such topics. While it puts into the hand of 
the preacher a moral lever, of immense power, it may, at the 
same time, be made attractive, by the fund of information which 
it spreads before the eager eye of those anxious to improve their 
knowledge of the present and the past. ‘The manner in which 
the preacher of the Gospel used sometimes to win attention to a 
practical sermon, by giving a historical introduction, is, we 
doubt not, among the cherished reminiscences of the scenes that 
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transpired in the worship of the sanctuary, with not a few of our 
readers. Like the commendatory prefaces of some of Paul’s 
Epistles, it secured the attention, and prepared the way for a 
severe reproof, which might not otherwise have gained the ear, 
much less have reached the heart. Far more effective may be 
made a thorough discussion of those great historic scenes that 
are intimately related to the prophecies of the New Testament. 

We might advert to a great variety of themes that would ap- 
propriately come under the head of topics, collateral to the 
preaching Christ and him crucified. We will detain our readers 
but with one more. 

There is more of literal truth than is commonly supposed, in 
the remark of Israel’s royal preacher, that “the thing that hath 
been, it is that which shall be; and that which is done, is that 
which shall be done ; and there is no new thing under the sun.” 
There are great cycles in the moral world. As events roll on to 
the same point in the cycle, the same events rise to meet the eye ; 
the careful student of the past, finds, on almost every page of the 
records of other days, scenes which not inaptly lead him to feel 
that he is reading prophecy. The age in which he lives, and in 
whose scenes he participates, seems to him to have sat for the 
picture ‘which was spread upon the canvas by the artists of 
centuries long gone by. 

There is no form of error, be it ever so repulsive, that lures 
from the narrow path, the feebler, or more dull, or more enthusi- 
astic disciple of the nineteenth century, but has had its day, done 
its mischief, and fallen into a centennial sleep in some previous 
age. Every fashionable and every silly form of human folly, 
has its place in the cycle. Nor is it without its points, rich in 
benevolence, and fruitful in the devisings of warm hearts and 
the promptings of Christian love, that deserve the approbation, 
no less than the other the reprehension of the faithful of our day. 

Nor is there any more effective method of enforcing important 
duties, or combating pernicious errors, than by bringing their 
origin, their bearing, and their results, their whole history, from 
the dust of ages, and revealing it to the eye of those whom we 
wish to warn or instruct. Much of the fanaticism, and many 
of the forms of error that sprang up at the time of the Protestant 
Reformation, in spite of the holy men who were the chief actors 
in that drama, were scarcely less like the errors and fanaticism 
of the present age, than the successive editions of a stereotyped 
book. 'They bear the same image and superscription. History, 
under such circumstances, becomes prophecy, and, with this ad- 
vantage, that the eonfirmation of the beginning, by existing 
facts, conduces strongly to a confirmation of the end, so as to re- 
veal the probable termination of many things now in their 


highest state of prosperity. 
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This, moreover, is the inspired method of rebuking error and 
sin. The “first Christian martyr’’ never preached a more ef- 
fective sermon than the historical discourse which he delivered 
when on trial before the Jewish Sanhedrim. Paul, on one occa- 
sion, at Antioch in Pisidia, preached a similar sermon, and with 
such effect, that on ‘‘the next Sabbath day came almost the 
whole city together to hear the Word of God.’ Nor was an 
awakened curiosity the only result. He ‘‘ persuaded many of 
them to continue in the grace of God,” notwithstanding the vio- 
lent persecutions that drove him from the place. Every intelli- 
gent pastor might give, year by year, a connected series of dis- 
courses on Church History, e each series covering some great 
epoch in the annals of the church, pointing to some distinct form 
of error, exposing the craftiness, or uninstructed zeal, or fanati- 
cism of some ancient sect of religionists, or the lordliness of some 
tyrannical old hierarchy of the church. We would not have 
each successive series protracted so as to weary or disgust, nor 
mark out specific methods. Our only object has been, to suggest 
one mode, which may be taken as illustrative of the various 
modes that will suggest themselves to minds differently con- 
structed, or meet the wishes of men of different, or opposite 
tastes. 

That a style of pulpit discourses thus diversified, will not aug- 
ment the duties of the ministry, and call for much of that study 
which is a weariness of the flesh, is not claimed. Nor is ita 
valid objection to such an appropriation of the time of the pastor, 
that the parish is clamorous for more pastoral labor. However 
urgent may be the plea for “ more visiting,’’ there are few con- 
gregations that would not regard better and more varied preach- 
ing as an excellent substitute for pastoral visits. The weeks 
would be shortened by the anxiety for the intellectual feasts of 
the Sabbath, and the intervals between each successive visit 
would be less carefully noted. It is not so much the superior 
value of the fire-side instructions, as the wish to cultivate an af- 
fectionate interest in the pastor, that calls for an increased fre- 
quency in his visits. When this affectionate interest is secured 
by the greater excellence and happier variety of his pulpit efforts, 
the same end is gained, and in a way that is both more accepta- 
ble and more permanent. 

The objection may be felt, by some who are less favored than 
their brethren, that an incompetent salary deprives them of a 
library of such extent and diversity, as would afford the requisite 
aid for a more extended range of topics for the pulpit. The 
common doctrine of political economy, that the demand regulates 
the supply, well applies in a case of this kind. There are few 
parishes whose young men would not feel it a privilege, at the 
close of every such series of discourses as has been contemplated 
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in this article, to furnish the requisite means for securing a simi- 
lar intellectual feast in future. Persons of very good common 
sense, sometimes wonder what use the pastor who only preaches 
* doctrinal discourses,”’ or “‘ revival sermons,”’ can have for many 
books. ‘The range of topics suggested in this article, thoroughly 
and elaborately discussed from the pulpit, would solve the ques- 
tion for such preachers, and lead the congregation to supply that 
of which otherwise they might not see the necessity. 

In urging upon the attention of our readers a wide range of 
topics for pulpit discussion, we are sustained by an argument 
of no inconsiderable weight. It is an age of great activity in the 
general diffusion of knowledge. Never before has the press 
thrown off such a variety of material for interesting the public 
mind. ‘The period is indeed not wanting in theories, but it is 
eminently one of facts. Books and periodicals are rendered 
amusing and instructive by the amount of facts gathered from 
observation and history. ‘lhe argumentative style of the seven- 
teenth century, whether for good or evil we will not inquire, has 
given place to a style of writing everywhere interspersed with, 
and illustrated by, realities gathered from history and observa- 
tion. ‘The newspaper press, and the current literature of the 
day, abound in this kind of material. There is abroad in the 
community an insatiable appetite for knowledge of this sort. 
Popular lectures, in all parts of the country, have contributed 
extensively to promote this state of the public taste. Its exist- 
ence cannot be questioned. In a country where the popular will 
is law, this condition of society must be met; and so far as it may 
be done without compromising the character of our sacred 
things, it must be gratified from the pulpit. The style of 
preaching adopted by Edwards and Bellamy, while it may meet 
the wants of the church, and fasten convictions upon the impe- 
nitent and lead them to Christ, will not attract our untaught and 
skeptical youth, and gather them into the house of God, that 
they may be placed within reach of the Gospel. ‘The state of the 
popular taste, if it cannot be gratified to some extent by the dis- 
cussion of topics such as we have described, and is compelled to 
choose between the sound, discriminating, austere manner of 
preaching the Gospel which prevailed in the last century, and the 
flashy, fervent style that abounds in anecdote, will prefer the 
latter. Anything but a dry manner and a monotonous style, is 
the language which indicates the spirit of the times. If this 
state of the popular taste can be gratified, while, at the same 
time, the great truths of the Gospel are not lost sight of, nor at all 
thrown into the back-ground; if at the same time that it keeps its 
hold on the affections of the people, it may be made the great 
instrument of spreading before them that knowledge of God, 
which is to be derived from his works, and his providence along 
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with his word, the pulpit may be made to wield an influence 
upon the destinies of our country, more powerful, and no less 
salutary, than in its past history. 

But if the pulpit must fall far behind the press, in its contri- 
butions to the general intelligence of the people on moral sub- 
jects, there will be a strong te ndency to fall into comparative dis- 
esteem, except among the truly pious. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


THE IDEA OF HUMANITY IN ITS PROGRESS TO ITS CONSUM.- 
MATION. 


By Rev. L. P. Hickox, D. D., Prof. of Theology, Theo. Sem., Aub urn, N. Y 


Human life is never isolate. It has connexions with that which 
went before, and will connect itself with that which shall come 
after; and in the same age reciprocal influences hold all together, 
and thus human life, in one stream, pours onward from generation 
to generation. Some force inherent in humanity impels it to action, 
and some end, towards which its action is tending, must be ulti- 

mately reache d by it. 

It is not steam, nor money, nor majorities, but Ideas, that must 
rule the race. A good and great idea, put forth in its clearness 
and comprehensiy ene ss, is more powerful than fleets and armies. 
Human society has its law of progress, and a true idea of this is 
necessary to any philosophy which would apply its teachings to 
human improvement. In this we shall find the secret, silent, but 
resistless force which urges on the current of social re lations, the 
law by which its action is directed, and the end to which it is tend- 
ing, and that its w orking may neither tire nor cease, until it shall 
attain the consummation it is seeking. The changes and revolu- 
tions by which nations are agitated, are so many indices of where and 
how this perpetual energy beneath is w orking. The stormy sea 
is not without its law, through all its chafing waves, and swelling 
tides, andrushing currents. If we may grasp this grand idea, and 
make it available as our rule for working upon human nature in its 
improvement, it can neither be of small importance, nor of limited 
use to the philosopher, the politician, nor the C hristian philanthro- 
pist. What we seek to attain, therefore, is, the idea by which we 
must expound all human progress. 

It will be demanded, that we first find what humanity is ; then, 
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that we attain the inner force which impels its movement; and, 
finally, that we apprehend the law by which its course must be 
guided to its consummation. We may, in conclusion, make the 
application, as our space shall permit. 

Our first inquiry is for the constitution of humanity itself. 

The animal has its end in the gratification of the Sensory. In 
this all desires spring, and in the attainment of its object, desire is 

satisfied, when the animal rests until some new craving of the 
sense returns. A sensory may be more or less comprehensive in 
its susceptibilities of desire for different objects ; its songs 
may be more or less refined in reference to the elevation of 
objects ; and it may be connected with either an instinctive or an 
intelligent capacity for determining the adaptation of objects to its 
wants ; but none of these thingsat all change its constitutional kind of 
being. In the highest perfection of them all, it is still asensory with 
its end in its own gratification. Happiness is its only law; andthe 
life, whether it be mortal or immortal, is that of the animal only. 

The Rational has its end in the excellency of its own being. Its 
own intrinsic dignity demands that its peor sd should ever be in ac- 
cordance with its true worthiness. Hence its impulses are never 
the promptings of passion, but the Imperative of reason; not what 
a sensory may crave as a desire, but what a spirit may claim as a 
duty; not atall what it wants to do as a gratification, but what it 
ought to do as worthy of itself. It has the knowledge of its true 
end of action in its own excellency, and thus a conscience : it has 
capacity to originate action in this causality of its own iraperative, 
and thusa will. Inasmuch as this inherent excellency is perpe- 
tual, its imperative must be perpetual; and thus there is a never- 
ceasing causality for action, and an ever-present requisition that 
the action be directed to its right end. Neither rest nor lawless 
action may be known by a pure spirit. 

This spirituality of being may be infinite in its own excellency, 
and thus absolute in its imperative, and it is God, evermore acting 
for his own glory: or it may be finite, and merely a creature in its 
Maker’s image ; yet as finite spirit, is the same law written inward 
upon its own being, that it should act worthy of itself, in obedience 
to the impe rative of its own conscience. Where authority im- 
poses an imperative beyond its own inner law, this must stand in 
a superior rationality; and the obligation to obey reaches the 
finite spirit, even in this, only through its own conscience. The 
conviction is immediate, that as finite rationality it can no other- 
wise act worthy of itself, than that it should implicitly obey the 
behests of the Absolute Reason. 

Such action, evermore in accordance with its own true dignity, 
fulfils the end of the spiritual. It is not a termination in rest, as in 
the animal, but a full and even flow in unceasing tranquillity. 
The satisfying of its own imperative is holiness; and in the attain- 
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ment of this comes the bliss of the spirit. The animal does not seek 
its object of desire that it may rest; it seeks its object only for the 
happiness in its own gratification, and rest follows from it. Even 
so does not the spirit urge ob edience to its imperative, that it may 
find its bliss ; it obeys solely for the holiness which satisfies the 
obligation, and the even flow of blissful tranquillity ensues. 

And now man is animal, and the most perfect among animals. 
He has a sensory the same in kind, though more comprehe nsive 
in its objects, and more refined in its susceptibilities, as is pos- 
sessed by his fellows of the stall, and an understanding judging 
according to sense, beyond what is merely instinctive, as phave also 
other animals, only that his is more extensive and more conclusive 
than theirs. Man, thus, has the law of the animal within him, im- 
pelling him, through the thousand desires of the sensory, to act for 
his happiness. But, moreover, man is rational, and possessing within 
himself all the prerogative s which belong to the world of spiritual 
beings. The imperatives of this higher excellency of the spiritual 
become the law written within, and throw their inflexible bonds 
upon the agency, that it should accord with the dignity of his own 
rational being, and thus that he be holy. He is not all animal, and 
thus wholly a brute ; he is not all spirit, and thus wholly an angel. 
Man is spirituality i incarnate. 

Humanity is thus compounded being. In the sensory, however 
comprehensive and refined, is the end ‘of the animal only ; ; in the 
spirit, however degraded and depraved, is still the rational, with 
the imperatives of its own worthy end pressing their unchanging 
obligations : and human nature is the complex union of the two. 
Eve ry where through the race of mankind, “ the law in the mem- 
bers” and the “law of the mind” are rightfully or wrongfull 
interworking with each other. And these two are all that belon 
to humanity, as having any end of action, embracing within them 
every element of the race that can be brought within human con- 
sciousness. And precisely in this comple xity of humanity are 
found all the peculiarities which give so much difficulty to the 
study of human agency, and such “wide discrepancy in the inter- 
pretation of human responsibility. It is not the sense or the spirit ; 
but through all the tribes and generations of man, it ever must be 
the sense and the spirit. All philosophy which seeks to pubaet hu- 
man nature to science in any direction, must include the elements 
of the sensory and those of the spirituality, and preserve a careful 
discrimination between them. Personality may reside wholly in 
the spirit, and have its right of possession in, and its dominion 
over, the sense ; but humanity i is constituted of both. 

A second inquiry is for the inner force which impels the social 
movement. 

If we take the sense, and look into its constitutional being, an ir- 
repressible and tireless energy is at once seen in operation, which 
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must produce a ceaseless movement. Awakened animal suscepti- 
bilities are perpetually craving; and, like the daughters of the 
horse leech, cry, * Give, give,” and are never satisfied. If the 
sense be satiated in one quarter, its clamorous desires come up from 
another direction ; and if the appetites, on whose supply nature is 
dependent, are provided for, another set of susceptibilities, a little 
in advance of these, stand ready to stimulate the action to a further 
attainment. Not merely what shall each man eat and drink, and 
wherewithal be clothed and sheltered ; but in the answers to these, 
an endless series of wants wake up in unbroken succession. The 
attainment of conveniences succeeds at once to the supply of neces- 
sities; and to these follow the effort for the elegancies, the luxuries, 
and the fanciful superfluities of life, without number, and all still fur- 
ther to go their fitful round of changes, through the caprices of fash- 
ion. The individual must tax his powers and resources for his 
own supply, and then associated labor and capital must come in to 
attain what single-handed industry could never reach. 

And then society itself has its own wants, and creates many more 
factitious demands; and in it an unquenchable spirit of competi- 
tion, and enterprise, and ambition, is enkindled, pouring itself 
through all the busy walks of industry and marts of trade, and 
spreading itself in commercial transactions which whiten every sea 
and visit every shore. Deep interests are created, and fierce pas- 
sions are engendered, amid such wide-spread schemes for human 
attainments, and out of the collisions of discordant interests, broils, 
and insurrections, and bloody wars disturb the peace of neighbor- 
hoods and of nations, and send desolation over wide portions of 
the earth. Then come in the wants of military tactics and strate- 
gy, of diplomatic talent and political wisdom, and the action goes 
out upon the high field of international law and governmental 
rights and interests. Nations thus augment their wants, and urge 
each the other onward in the progress to higher attainments, and 
lay their far-reaching schemes for future prosperity and improve- 
ment, which must tax the toil, and absorb the revenues of coming 
generations. Surely, the heaving masses of earth’s population 
may never rest, while such volcanic fires perpetually burn in the 
bosom of humanity. 

But this is not all. The spiritual, also, has its deep and strong 
agency ; and its me ef working is manifest through all the tribes 
of mankind. Impelled by the wants of his constitutional being, 
man must live in society. It is an idle dream, that men once 
lived apart, as the solitary dwellers among the rocks, and in the 
caves of the mountains, and that as they found the inconveniences 
of seclusion, they came together, and instituted civil government, 
with its constitutions and laws, and that therefore all right to 
authority in the State is based upon the figment of a social com- 
pact. The State, in its rudiments, is in humanity itself; and the 
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one cannot progress, but the other will be thereby developed. 
Society is a want in the sensory, and an imperative in the spirit- 
uality ; and has its right to be, and its claim to govern itself, in 
the very constitution which God has given to human nature. 
This inner energy of social being will collect the race into commu- 
nities, and bring out from each its inherent sovereignty, modified 
in its form of governmental working, by the circumstances, but in 
all, legislating, and judicially investigating, and penally executing, 
as God’s “minister for good, and a revenger to execute wrath 
upon him that doeth evil.’ If you could abolish all forms of hu- 
man government to-day, and scatter the population of the nations 
over the earth, this inner working of the human spirit would begin 
to-morrow to bring together again the scattered fragments, and re- 
construct civil and criminal codes of law, and bring their authority 
to bear upon the human conscience from the irrepressible public 
conviction of its rightful sovereignty. The impulses of humanity 
force it into communities, and the imperatives of the rational for- 
bid that it should be the mere herding together of the animal, but 
oblige society to take on the regulated responsibilities of the 
spiritual. 

The rational in humanity will also work out its forms of beauty 
and of taste in the fine arts; and the pure ideals of the reason will 
be made to appeal to the susceptibilities of the sense, in works of 
fiction, poetry, and song; and spirit speak to spirit in the chisel- 
led expression of the marble, and the glowing thought and feeling 
upon the canvas. 

But more especially in the direct line of spiritual operation, 
through the moral and religious promptings of the force within, 
will humanity be moved through all its generations. There are 
convictions and imperatives stirring ever within the deep places 
of the spiritual, that will not permit the action to be wholly en- 
grossed in the wants, nor quieted in the restings, of the animal. 
The sense may be constantly clamorous and insatiable, and the 
spirit may be often absorbed in the animal gratification, or stupefied 
in the surfeiting of sensuality ; but human nature cannot so far sink 
itself into the brutal, and bury its better powers so deep, that their 
working shall not come up into the consciousness. The hour of 
reflection ever cometh, and with it the sharp conviction of guilt, 
and all the delights of sense lose their power to charm. The 
work of inward warning and reproof, of scourging with shame and 
remorse, will be done, for the workman is within us, and his hand 
cannot be stayed. The spirit needs nothing but to awake in the 
consciousness of imperatives which never cease their pressure, 
and its power must at once go out upon the sense, to curb in sub- 
jection every unruly appetite, or be turned in upon itself, inflict- 
ing the terrible retributions which the consciousness of its own 
guilt demands, 
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The force of the spiritual must, thus, from the very constitution 
of humanity, urge the action onward to much higher stations. 
Systems of religion, true or false, must be built to meet the de- 
mands of such convictions, and calm and soothe the anxieties in- 
separable from such anticipations; and such religious creeds and 
forms of worship will bind themselves upon their votaries, through 
all the strong feelings of religious hope and fear, of spiritual love 
and veneration. Whether, then, the animal be subjected to the 
rational, or the rational be degraded as the slave of the animal; 
whether the sense concur or collide with the spirit, this spiritual 
force will work through all ranks and ages of the human family, 
and move the race to action, and build its altars and temples in 
every land, and prostrate humanity before its God, whom, in some 
worthy or unworthy manner, it must adore. 

Thus is it clear, that human nature cannot lie stagnant and 
motionless. There are fires within which cannot be quenched ; 
forces which cannot be repressed. Society will be in motion be- 
fore the impulse of its own inner energy. In some of its various 
partitions, it may be as the rock detached from the summit of the 
mountain, to be dashed in fragments at its base; or, as the foam- 
ing torrent, to precipitate itself beyond its successive obstacles, 
till it find its level bottom and embracing banks, amid the flowers 
and herbage of the quiet vale below. 

The third inquiry is for the law that must guide this movement, 
and make it to be an assured march of socia) progress towards its 
consummation. 

The question which here presents itself, is far more complicated 
than those which have been considered, and will demand a more 
careful and protracted investigation. We may not find a law 
which holds its complete control over every movement, and bring- 
ing the race through its successive conflicts right onward to its 
promised possession. Conflicting ends and interests perpetually 
inter-work in this movement; and the progress is from side to side 
through wide extremes, as the ship beats into port against wind 
and tide ; yea, at times it is apparently retrograde, as the stream 
sets back upon itself, that it may accumulate force to demolish, or 
elevate itself to overleap, its obstacles. ‘The need for humanity 
is, the attainment of the precise point of balanced and harmonized 
action in all its inner forces; and this point it must be seeking, 
and towards it the movement must be tending, if indeed it is ever 
to attain its consummation. If, then, we may find from what 
point, and under what direction, all the inner forces of humanity 
may go forth in unimpeded and harmonious action, and in the 
attainment of which no further struggles and conflicts will be 
demanded, than just to maintain itself in that position, and flow 
on in an even sail perpetual stream ever after, augmenting from its 


own growth, and progressing in its own regulated current; then in 
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that may we see its consummation, and from that determine the 
law by which it is to bring itself over all obstacles, and recover 
itself from all one-sided movements. ‘This, therefore, is the re- 

maining, though most difficult, part of our undertaking ; but which, 
what has been already attained may furnish us with the means for 
accomplishing. Let us, then, take the complete conception of 
humanity as both animal and rational, with all the inherent forces 

and ends which are contained in both, and see if we may find a 
point in which shall be given the idea of their conjoined harmoni- 
ous operation. 

The sensory finds its end in the gratification of its desires. It 
never goes beyond itself, but is at rest whenever its cravings are 
satisfied. It has its many susceptibilities, and some desires may 
become inordinate, some may conflict with others, and gratifica- 
tion may thus often be indulged to its own damage. The point 
of harmony in the individual sensory is, then, manifestly this—to 
restrain and regulate all gratification for the attainment of the 
greatest sum-total. The highest aggregate of happiness for its 
whole existence, is the regulative principle of the sensory. Its 
rule, in an understanding, judging according to its end of action, 
is prudence. And that a sensory should guide itself prudently, it 
will be necessary to give to it a generic susceptibility in self-love, 
which shall check and control, in its greater intensity, all partial 
gratification. The whole organism is, in this way, pathologically 
governed to the full extent that the judgment in the understand- 
ing shall reach. If the judgment 1s correct, the animal action 
controlled by self-love, must be according to the promptings of 
prudence. 

But the sensory in humanity is in social action ; and there may 
be the gratification in one to the injury of others. The point of 
harmonized action here, manifestly again, is this—the action of 
each one for the greatest aggregate of happiness in all; or, as the 
utilitarian form of expression is, “ the greatest good of the greatest 
number.”’? In proportion as an understanding, judging according 
to the sense in humanity universally, shall be able to determine 
such line of action, it will give the rule of benevolence ; or, inas- 
much as benevolence is here quite an equivocal term, we will call 
it the rule of kindness—viz., the greatest happiness of his kind. 
Put within the sensory a susceptibility to kindness, and make its 
intensity controlling over all other susceptibilities, and there will 
be a pathological force to guide the sense to the greatest happiness 
of each, and of the whole. It will then be prudent to each that 
they be kind to all. And, now, were humanity all animal, here 
would be its perfection of action. You could not put within it a 
higher impulse than that it should make itself the most happy, 
when it was making others the most happy. 

But humanity is also spiritual ; and as rational spirit, the end is 
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to act rationally ; or, as the same thing in our former method of 
expression, to act according to its own excellency. The force 
here will be no pathological impulse, but solely a rational impera- 
tive. The rule forthe spirit will be the moral Jaw in its own 
conscience. ‘This followed, and it must ever guide its action 
aright in all social relations. It is reasonable—i. e. it is according 
to its own inner law—to implicitly obey the will of God, the ab- 
solute spirit, whenever and however made known; and it is rea- 
sonable to defer to other spirits, just in proportion to their rational 
dignity and excellency. God consults his own excellency, as his 
glory, in governing ; all spirits, in their rationality; consulting the 
imperatives of their own consciousness of what is w orthy of them- 
selves, both in obedience to God and in communion with each 
other, ‘and thus the whole system is throughout, holy. 

We have thus, the points of harmonious action in the two ele- 
mentary compounds of humanity, separately. The animal in the 
sense, will act for its highest end, when controlled by the rule of 
kindness; the rational in the spirit, will act for its highest end 
when it obeys the law of holiness. And now comes the ast step, 
to attain the point of harmonious action when the sense and the 
spirit, with their laws, are combined in unity in human nature. 

This ‘point of harmonious action can possibly be none other 
than this—that the animal be wholly the servant of the spiritual. 
The sense may never elevate its end in competition with, much 
less in opposition to, the end of the spirit. It is ever “to gird 
itself,” and first serve the rational, “and afterwards it may eat 
and drink.’? ‘The sensory has no freedom, and hence can have 
no rights. It is cared for in this, that it is put in subjection to a 
master who has.a conscience, and is bound by the imperative of 
what is due to himself, when to indulge and when to deny the 
sensory. It may not be what the sense craves; it must be what 
the conscience claims. If the sense, in any case, is alone con- 
cerned, gratify it just as you would any other animal. Apply the 
rule of prudence to it in its individual action, and that of kind- 
ness in its associate action, just as you would to the horse 
or the ox, and compel it neither to hurt itself nor others. In 
such a rational control of the sense, prudence and kindness be- 
come virtues ; they are the product of the free spirit, and not the 
pathological impulse of the sensory. The great Jaw of the spirit 
in this connexion is; “keep under the body and bring it into 
subjection ;” ‘be temperate,” “ be kindly affectioned one to ano- 
ther.”” But, if the claims of the spirit, either in its social relations 
to other spirits, or in its religious relation to God, demand the 
sacrifice of the sense—make it ; make it promptly and completely, 
even to the crushing of its very being beneath the spiritual impe- 
rative, and go down to death, in the integrity of your conscience. 
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Always subject your happiness, even in its annihilation, to your 
holiness. 

Here is the consummation of humanity. Society cannot rest 
from its internal chafings, collisions, and frequent bloody conflicts, 
except as it has attained this complete moral control of the spirit- 
ual over the sensual. Both are, and evermore to be, in humanity ; 
and they cannot dwell together in peace, and the stream of social 
relations run on in its blissful tranquillity, until such rightful su- 
premacy and righteous subjection are secured. Humanity may 
try many expedients, and pass through many extremes in its one- 
sided reformations ; but it may move freely in its bliss under this 
law only. Struggle otherwise as it may for its desired quietness, 
its own inner nature will fight up against the attempt, and make 
it to be vain. 

And now, just here, is an insuperable difficulty interposed. 
Humanity has fallen from rectitude, and is ruined in its depravity. 
The spirit has sold itself as the bond-slave to the flesh. It has 
renounced the law of holiness, and debased its own immortal en- 
ergies to the pursuit of happiness as its end. ‘This is the declara- 
tion of God’s word; “lovers of pleasure more than lovers of 
God.” This is the voice of all past history. The testimony is 
given, both amid the scenes of low and gross sensuality, and in the 
prouder walks of a more refined sensualism. The spirit is as truly 
in bondage to the sense, in that self-conceit and vain glory which 
is proud of birth, or fortune, or station, or strength, or talent, or 
beauty ; and that self-righteousness which vaunts its charities, and 
tithes, and fastings ; and that superstition which parades its beads, 
pictures and relics, its vestments and titles; as in the avarice 
which hoards and starves, or in the voluptuousness which squan- 
ders and riots. The depravity is universal in which the sense, in 
some form, from being the servant has become the tyrant. 

And here, it might be a conclusion from the fact and the na- 
ture of depravity, that it would be vain to expect the human race 
to effect their own deliverance. This bondage of the spirit is by 
its own consent. The sense, it is true, has acquired no right to 
dominion from the surrender of the spirit to it; nor has the spirit 
at all annihilated the perpetual imperative that it should reassert 
its dignity, and reclaim its authority, and put the sense back in its 
place of legitimate service at the footstool ; but both the arrogance 
of the servant in his usurpation, and the baseness of the master in 
his submission, forbid the hope that the human family will ever 
of itself recover its lost nobility, and regain its primitive order and 
harmony. The pressure of the obligation and the charge of guilt 
provokes, irritates, and inflames the spirit in its degradation, but 
does not reclaim and restore. All the past history of the race con- 
firms the conviction of this hopeless degeneracy. There has 
been ceaseless commotion, turmoil, and heaving to and fro, but 
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not the on-going and up-rising of the spiritual. The understand- 
ing has often been much cultivated, the judgment enlightened, 
and thus the sense, to which all has been referred, has been at 
times highly refined ; but yet in all this there has been only a sen- 
sualism made more splendid and imposing. The spirit has re- 
mained,in its self-debasement, and only thrown a more gaudy robe 
over the slave to whom she has yielded in her prostitution. 
Whether in the herding of an African kraal, or the stratification of 
caste in an Asiatic despotism, or the refinement of a Grecian, and 
the valor of a Roman commonwealth, still in all has it been hu- 
manity upturning some face of its sensualism, in any of which it 
were impossible to catch another expression of the spiritual, than 
one of servility and debasement. If some Socrates or Aristides has 
appeared, in whom the spiritual has seemed to glow with some 
portion of the majesty of its recovered freedom, it has been intole- 
rable to depraved humanity ; and the age has had its hemlock 
ready, or its ostracism has driven the just into exile. If some 
apostle of a spiritual religion has stood upon their Areopagus, and 
preached the necessity of repentance, and return toa pure and 
spiritual worship, the message has been received by the most re- 
fined of their philosophers, with mockery, and the scoffing inquiry, 
*¢ What will this babbler say ?” 

Revelation from heaven, also, confirms the testimony from the 
history of humanity upon the earth, that ‘the world by wisdom 
knew not God ;” and that “ there is none righteous, no not one.” 
Progress in anything, except as a rolling of sensualism from side 
to side, is a vain expectation from the unaided working of human 
nature. There may be frequent calms succeeding to the storms of 
passion ; a renunciation of practices found too destructive to be 
continued ; the cowering from fear or the consenting from flattery ; 
but the firm, free, unfaltering march of society, under the inner 
law of holiness, will not be effected from any action of its own in- 
herent forces. Its repenting will be only regret for its impru- 
dences ; its reformations will be the changes which are only the 
reactions of its surfeiting ; and its progressive improvement will be 
but the delusive bondage of the spirit within a more gilded sensu- 
ality, until in judgment, God shall lay upon the whole his hand of 
indignant but righteous retribution. 

Unceasing gratitude is due to Heaven, that the race have not 
thus been left in the madness of their chosen degradation. A 
remedy has been found ; and the nature of the remedy demanded 
was clearly indicated by the nature of the disease. Nothing could 
possibly help but some interposition which should rouse the spirit- 
ual to burst its bonds, and subject the sense again to its appropri- 
ate servitude, and should also make an adequate expiation for the 
deep guilt of humanity in having sold its spiritual birth-right. 
Only God, the absolute spirit, could so interpose ; and in his great 
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mercy he has so interposed, and hence has come the Christian 
scheme for human redemption revealed in the Gospel. ‘This com- 
pletely meets every want of the spiritual for its recovery to holi- 
ness, and the satisfying by a full forgiveness, and thus opens the 
course to a free and interminable progression in blessedness. 
What the enslaved spirit needs is, a pungent conviction of its 
guilt, an offer of pardon consistent with its own clear apprehension 
of what is due to violated authority, a divine tenderness and com- 
passion manifestly yearning to embrace the repenting and return- 
ing prodigal, and a divine agency which, i in the secresy of spirit- 
ual communing with the rational in fallen man, may win the soul 
back from all its corrupt and debasing alliances, to its high-born 
intercourse again with the pure and holy. ‘This is all in Christi- 
anity. Here is sufficient aid to restore the race, ultimately, to 
perfect holiness and perpetual blessedness. It can never become 
old for human nature, for its use is contemplated in the wants of 
the race through all their progress to ultimate perfection and com- 
plete restoration. It gives all that is wanted, and this will always 
be wanted. Its everlasting adaptations to the work of the spiritual 
regeneration of humanity, must keep the Gospel plan of salvation 
ever strong and ever new. 

Standing on this high and safe position, a grand vista opens 
each way from behind and before us. ‘The bright pathway of spi- 
ritual progress, so far as the human race has already advanced, 
may be traced all along down through the sensuality and idolatry 
of the nations. The faint pencilling of light begins in the first 
promise to fallen Adam, reaches dimly along down the old world, 
crosses over the flood with Noah in the ark, and thence widens 
and brightens along the track of the Patriarchs, grows clearer amid 
the symbols and sacrifices of the Mosaic Ritual, and onward still 
through the enlarging visions of Prophets and seers, until “in the 
fulness of time” preparation is made for the revelation of “ the 
great mystery of godliness, God manifest in the flesh.” In its 
higher intensity as concentrated upon Calvary, the light hence 
flashes off from one hill-top to another, and down through succes- 
sive generations, glances upon different shores, purifying and ele- 
vating the tribes and nations wherever it shines, to the present age. 
The triumphs of the spiritual have been neither few nor small, and 
yet not one half of the great work is accomplished. Visions too 
bright for us to bear, except in the distance, are before us. Not 
the golden age returned; not the delusive dreams of the modern 
reformists and credulous socialists which begin and end solely in 
the senses, but a spiritual age, with the rational over the animal, 
and holiness above happiness. This shall introduce the latter-day 
glory, when the lion and the lamb shall lie down together, and na- 
tions shall learn war no more—nothing shall hurt or destroy, and 
God shall dwell with men. 
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And now it is manifest that this progress of the race must take 
up and carry along in its march, all the great interests of mankind, 
and control them in the law of its own movement. The interests 
of humanity will be perfected in that which gives the consumma- 
tion to humanity itself—the spiritual controlling the sensual. 
Here, then, is a broad field for the practical application of our idea, 
but we have little time left to us for effecting it. We shall merely 
sketch a brief outline, and leave it to be filled up by each ove in 
his own matured reflection. Let it be, however, emphatically 
noted, that the perpetual restlessness of society regarding these 
great interests, proves that the movement has not yet reached its 
point of balanced action; and that humanity can never attain its 
blissful tranquillity, until the spiritual has become regnant over the 
carnal. 

Religion stands among the highest of human interests. It cov- 
ers the entire experience of all communion between the finite and 
the infinite spirit. It makes use of the sense, but only as the ser- 
vant of the spirit, and with the design to bring it into complete 
subjection to the great law of holiness. 

But in all the freshness and vigor of primitive Christianity, how 
soon did it lose its purity and its power! The Roman hierarchy 
submerged the spiritual beneath the sense, as completely as did 
paganism itself; and the great reformation, though a long stride 
in advance, is yet far back from the goal of all improv vement. Secta- 
rianism still shuts its door of Christian communion, not from spi- 
ritual disqualifications, but on account of mere modes of sacramen- 
tal administration and sensible forms of canonical ordination. 
Puritanism stands out in its stern spirituality, and may have some- 
times disregarded-carnal ordinances too much ;_ while Puseyism is 
fondly gathering up the long cast-off superstitious ceremonies of 
former centuries, and would begin the journey over again through 
the midnight of the Middle Ages. All our popular reforms and 
much vaunted measures of religious improvement seem merely to 
be a perpetual swinging from side to side, while the balance very 
slowly approximates to a perfect adjustment. 

Civil government is another high interest of the race. Hu- 
manity must have a social existence, and inherent in society are 
the right and the duty of self-government. All anarchical theories 
are not merely miserable fallacies, but outrageous treason against 
human nature. And yet, in relation to the great interest of social 
government, we have the same restlessness and one-sided move- 
ments, manifesting that we have not yet attained the position 
where society may enjoy tranquillity. 

At one time, the civil power intrudes itself within the province 
of Religion, and assumes in God’s stead, to legislate over con- 
science ; again, the reaction against spiritual tyranny crushes not 
merely the usurpations of religious despotism, but ejects all the 
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imperatives of the spiritual, and seeks to govern human nature by 
appeals to only man’s animal being. Like some wild beast, man 
is to be tamed into civilization by mere appliances to his constitu- 
tional sensibilities ; and kindness or severity is to be used as the 
animal temperament demands the discipline of flattery or of fear. 
The strong and stern imperatives of the spiritual, with their awak- 
ened convictions of desert, and pangs of remorse, and exposure to 
vindictive retributions, are now wholly out of date, as the mere 
relics of the ages of superstition and barbarism. If some tiger will 
not be tamed, but will yet feed on blood, chain him, but not kill 
him. He may by and by relent and re form. and in the meantime 
society is safe, for the wild beast is shut up. Just as if, when you 
allow only what is animal to man, it were any more revolting to 
hang him than to confine him. 

If indeed the spiritual, which stamps his Maker’s image upon 
man, and which alone makes human life so sacred, be in him, 
then appeal to it and make use of it to govern him. — Bring the 
force of obligation, and conscious demerit, and righteous exposure 
to penal infliction according to desert from the enormity of the 
crime, to bear upon the human conscience, and thus make both the 
criminal and the witnesses of his punishment, to feel that he suf- 
fers justly. This conviction of the desert of death, for having ma- 
liciously caused the death of a fellow-being,,is in humanity, and so 
long as the spiritual abides in man, you cannot get it out of hu- 
man nature. You cannot either destroy or repress it. Abolish 
capital punishment from the statute- book ; but not thus can you 
abolish the conviction of its desert from the human bosom; and not 
by this will you arrest its vindictive execution by some avenger of 
the crime. When the fresh blood of his victim is on the murderer, 
the sympathies of the sense as well as the claims of the spirit, go 
out for the murdered, and against the murderer; and if penal law 
is not about to answer to this demand, most assuredly the violent 
hand of public indignation will do the work, and appease the out- 
raged feeling by crushing the guilty beneath it. Society will not 
move quietly on its course, except as it may use either the prison or 
the halter in legal execution for convicted crimes, in proportion to 
their guilt, until such crimes shall cease to call for such penal in- 
flictions. No shallow philosophies, and meaningless prattle of 
cerebral developments and unfortunate morbid organisms, can 
have anything at all to do with these deep places and strong forces 
of the spiritual within us; nor at all prevent the death-penalty from 
being demanded, and in some way executed, wherever and whenever 
the strong public sentiment is awakened that the death-penalty is 
deserved. You must take God’s image from man by taking away 
the spiritual from human nature, before you can possibly abolish 
the legislation, as indelibly written on the human heart as in the 
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Bible, that “‘ whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood 
be shed ; for in the image of God made he man.”’ 

Philosophy is another interest, perpetual and enduring for man. 
The rational in man cannot cease to include facts and events in 
their causes, and combine these into systems according to their ap- 
prehended laws, and seek to comprehend the whole in an intelli- 
gent absolute Being, who originates all things from himself, and 
who has the final end of all his works within himself, While 
humanity shall possess Reason, man must have his philosophy. 

But neither in this has the point of equilibrium been attained. 
Intellectual action begins in the perceptions through senses ; and our 
first thinking in judgmentis the connecting together of the phenome- 

na of the senses. Philosophy has thus long been detained within the 
region of sensible experience, and has rarely attained any safe po- 
sition within the pure domain of the spiritual. Materialism and 
idealism have divided between themselves very nearly all the syste- 
matic thinking of the world ; and little has yet been done to compre- 
hend them both in a higher spiritual philosophy. Hence has phi- 
losophy come to be so often dreaded and vilified by good men, 
since its ultimate conclusions have so commonly terminated in 
either fatalism, atheism, or pantheism. A spiritual philosophy, 
determining an absolute, free, personal, and independent Deity, 
would be a welcome wsitant to many. 

This is abundantly disclosed in the example, ever before the 
world, in the life and death of our divine Redeemer. Aside from its 
adaptations as an atoning sacrifice to God, we may look at the 
light and influence which it sheds perpetually upon man. It 
meets every want of the sensory and of the spiritual, and fills out 
every adaptation for reclaiming the entire humanity. Hence, 
‘¢he took not on him the nature of angels,”’ but of those who had 
sinned, and whom he would save. See, then, how perfect the 
sensory he assumes and rules. What refinement, tenderness, and 
delicacy is in it? How careful, not unnecessarily to wound the 
sensibilities of any! How grieved at others’ sorrows, how patient 
under his own! How constant the overflowings of that kindness 
which was most happy in another’s happiness! The agony in the 
garden; the torture upon the bloody cross; these are all endured 
that they may do others good ! Humanity needs all this, that its 
sympathies may be melted, its gratitude enkindled ; and the evi- 
dence may stand ever before it, that Jesus “can be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities.”’ But needful as this is, it still is but 
the weaker influence of the divine example in a human pattern. 
It exhibits only the movings of a sensory, and this is not enough 
to rouse the human spirit to its great conflict. Were this all, we 
might as well have continued to look at the bleeding animal on 
Jewish altars, as at the mere animality of the victim upon Calvary. 
Something other than mere suffering for our good must be appre- 
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hended, or while we weep in sympathetic gratitude, we shall have 
but little impression of the dread majesty of this scene, and be 
inspired with little of that reverence which is due to this awful 
presence into which we have come. 

Turn we then a moment from all these melting sympathies of the 
sense, that we may catch a glimpse of the spirit in its unveiled 
dignity, which is presiding here. What calm decision and stead- 
fast purpose do we find! How firm that will, which holds the 
entire quivering sensibility in subjection! No tumult of passion, 
no rising of anger, no revengeful retaliation, no stoical indiffer- 
ence. ‘The animal part of the assumed human nature, in all its 
shrinking delicacy, is made to serve even unto death. ‘That hap- 
piness which is the end of the sense, is utterly disregarded, and the 
end of the spiritual in its holiness is all that is consulted. Hear 
the instinctive pleadings of the rising sensibility, and then the firm 
conclusion of the spiritual personality. ‘ Now is my soul ( wuz 
ov, my animal, sentient life) troubled, and what shail 1 say! Fa- 
ther, save me from this hour: but for this cause came I unto this 
hour. Father, glorify thy name.” What an affecting glimpse is 
here given of the great struggle going on within, and of the high 
end to which the ‘spiritual eye kept itself ste: idily directed ! The 
Holy name is to be glorified, and divine authority vindicated, in 
an adequate expiation of human guilt; and the sensory is to be 
holden to this service, and its happiness is as rottenness when put 


in competition with it. The spirit in its dignity upholds its own 
end, and maintains its firm integrity, and puts the sense to the en- 
durance of the terrible agony, until in death he can say, “ It is fin- 


tshed.”? Oh! how does our pity in the suffering at once become 


lost, in an absorbing reverence for the authority vindicated, and 
the holiness. maintained, in such a scene as this ! 

And can the moral power of such a manifestation ever wear out ? 
Is humanity just about to outgrow such adaptations to its wants, 
and already beginning to feel its need of some new and higher dis- 
pensation? So indeed, in their ignorance and folly, some men 
say. But what a shallow acquaintance with the deep wants of 
human nature! What criminal ignorance of the living, lasting 
power in the Doctrine of Christ crucified! Ah, yes; when this 
green earth shall have outgrown the adaptations to its wants in the 
rolling sun above it, perpetually throwing its cheering light and 
genial warmth upon it, then may humanity assume to have outrun 
the adaptations of Christianity, and begin to look for another 
Gospel. 

We may then here affirm, that the complete idea by which all 
human progress must be expounded has been now attained. The 
sense must become wholly subjected to the spirit. It must be held 
by the rule of prudence for the end of individual happiness ; by the 
rule of kindness for the end of social happiness; and if the occa- 
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sion demand, must be wholly crushed and crucified for the end of 
spiritual holiness. No inherent forces of depraved human nature 
will effect this work of spiritual regeneration, but the divine inter- 
position of Christianity in its power and grace, makes the ultimate 
triumphant consummation sure. ‘The full Idea may take on this 
concise form of expression—the spiritual regnant in the sensual, by 
the living power of the Gospel. 

Materialism assumes that all our conscious sensations are the 
product of some mechanical impulses from an outer world; and our 
philosophy can, therefore, take cognisance only of material being, 
from which all sensation is produced. It can include only the 
connexions of physical cause and effect, and can admit nothing 
of the free originations of the spiritual. Its God is only the inner 
power which works in the on-goings of nature ; and can never be 
thought as at all independent of nature. Its necessary landing- 
place is in fatalism and material pantheism. 

Idealism, on the other hand, assumes that all our conscious con- 
ceptions are the product of the inner thought only; and hence its 

hilosophy can never get out of the understanding. By making 
its own thoughts objective to itself, the mind creates the outer 
world for itself, and can possibly determine nothing beyond the 
dialectical processes of its own thinking. Its only God is the 
inner law of thought, and this becomes ultimately developed in the 
universal understanding of the race. Its ultimate termination is in 
logical necessity and a transcendental pantheism. This last has 
been carried to its ultimate analysis and highest generalization, in 
Germany ; and many of its partial and detached off-shoots are fast 
becoming transplanted to our own country, just as its whole decep- 
tive blossoming is made to wither in its own land. It wholly de- 
nies all possibility of transcending in our philosophy the mere 
understanding. Judging by sense, yet it would be known as 
a transcendental philosophy! It utterly discards all use of the 
faculty of reason, as an organ for determining the supernatural, and 
yet arrogates to itself the title of Rationalism! There never was 
a more preposterous assumption ; there cannot be a more absurd 
misnomer. 

Both the sense, with its connexions of perceived phenomena in 
the judgment of the understanding, and the spirit, in the free force 
and light of its own rationality, must find their proper place in our 
philosophy, or this perpetual interest of the human race will still be 
everlastingly one-sided. 

Literature is, again, a deep interest for humanity. Language is 
an embodying of the inner thought, and in it all human thinking 
must find its fitting expression. All arising into a new region of 
thought necessitates the introduction of something new in litera- 
ture—perhaps a new language itself must be created for it. How 
vain the attempt to have made the polytheistic literature of either 
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Greece or Rome, in all its classic copiousness and elegance, an 
outer body for the high spiritualism of Christian thinking. 

But literature is also far from such a consummation as satisfies 
humanity. Low sensualism has its own, and after its own inner 
working ; and the flood of both foreign and domestic supply has 
come in, foul and frothy enough to meet the de mand, and is 
already giving indications that the superabundance has induced ¢ 
surfeiting. Once bring up this grovelling portion of asinnity, 
that it shall emerge from its animalism and rise to the dignity and 
self-respect of the spiritual, and the flood-gates of such sewers of 
literary pollution will be shut never more to open. 

But, on the other hand, the speech of Heaven and the tongue 
of angels cannot be a model for human literature, since the sym- 
pathies and emotions of sense belong to human nature, and must 
find their fit expression in language, so long as the spirit shall ta- 
bernacle in the flesh. When humanity shall have become per- 
fected through the religion of the Bible, then shall also the literature 
of the Bible, so w onde rfully using the sense in subservie ncy to 
the ends of the spirit, become ade quately appreciated and supremely 
relishe d. 

And to all these, we might multiply the particulars of human 
interests by numberless additions. We might speak of popular 
education which seems fast sinking toa mere secular, sensual, and 
partial training, seeking to discipline the human animal only, and 
quite overlooking the conscience, and neglecting to cultivate the 
inherent forces and faculties of the spiritual and re sponsible. An 
insane dread of the imperatives and retributions of religion is 
driving many from even the restraints of morality to the licentious- 
ness of sensualism and the anarchy of atheism. We might also 
introduce the interests of practical philanthropy, which is so ready 
in its sympathy of the sense, to weep over all the animal sufferings 
of man, and yet has very little of those yearnings of soul which 
seek to raise a kindred spirit from its heavier bondage and deeper 
degradation in the slavery tothe flesh ; and we might further add 
the interests of Christian benevolence, which so much the easier, 
and the more it may be feared, is publishing addresses, and print- 
ing resolutions, and giving its alms, and arrangingits outer organi- 

zations, thereby addressing the sense, than it is found consecrating 
the inner life and all the force of the spirit, to persevering prayer 
and perpetual wrestling with God. 

But it needs not that we further pursue this application of our 
Idea. When the law of the spiritual shall spread its full measure 
over the human family, then will not only the consummation of 
humanity be attained, but, moreover, then will every human in- 
terest have been perfected. By the same law, and to the same 
extent that progress is made in the one, will there be a substantial 
improvement and well-balanced reformation in the other. The 
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human race and all its inseparable interests, will reach their mark, 
and win the prize of their high calling together. 

In conclusion, we would simply add in the form of individual, 
personal application,—we live in an age proverbial according to 
its own phraseology, as the age of improvements. The popular 
mind is rife with a thousand plans for universal reformation, and 
yet, perhaps from the beginning, there never has been an age when 
even its very reformations needed so much to be reformed. It is 
imperative that we go to work in and upon our generation, not at 
random, nor from conventional rules and popular prescriptions, but 
from intelligent and comprehensive principles. See what the age 
needs by seeing where it is drifting, and taking its present bear- 
ings from the grand idea of all possible improvement, the spiritual 
attaining to dominion over the animal. No movement is anything 
gained, that is not an advancement in this direction. 

But the greatest work is in our own personality. The high- 
est preparation for reforming the age is found in the transformation 
of ourselves. Personal discipline 1s the pre-requisite for all effec- 
tive action in improving the world. And all such discipline must 
be under the imperatives of the spiritual within us. No training 
of the animal appetites alone will make them always prudent ; and 
no cultivation of the sympathies alone will keep them always kind. 
Moral imperative, not pathological feeling, must bear controlling 
sway. ‘The very essence of virtue is a manly struggle against in- 
ordinate appetite, and a valorous beating down of the flesh to 
serve the behests of the spirit. There is not an hour when the 
spirit may cease watching and ruling. Humanity can be no other 
than militant while in the flesh, that it may ultimately become tri- 
umphant over the flesh. When the rein lies loose upon the neck 
of any passion, the wild horse may run away with its rider. 

And yet, this attainment of dominion and perpetuation of self- 
control will not spring up spontaneously from any of the forces with- 
in us. The interpositions in the grace of the Gospel are the ne- 
cessary conditions for such a work. It is a spiritual regeneration, 
and a spiritual interposition alone, secures that the new birth be 
effected, and the divine life consummated. It is as much the dic- 
tate of a true philosophy as of an orthodox theology, that we act 
ever from the conviction that “ it is the spirit that quickeneth, the 
flesh profiteth nothing.’’ Christianity alone gives the vital power 
for our sanctification, and the world’s redemption. 


“ Redemption is the science and the song 
Of all Eternity. Archangels, day 
And night, into its glories look. The Saints, 
The Elders, round the Throne, old in the years 
Of Heaven, examine it perpetually ; 
And, every hour, get clearer, ampler views 
Of right and wrong; see virtue’s beauty more; 
See vice more utterly depraved and vile : 
And this, with a more perfect hatred, hate ; 
That daily love, with a more perfect love.” 
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1. The Anabasis of Xenophon, chiefly according to the text of L. Dindorf, with notes : for 
the use of Schools and Colleges, By Joun J. Owen, Principal of the Cornelius In- 
stitute. Sixth Edition. Leavitt, Trow & Co. New York: 1847. 

{ The Anabasisof Xenophon, with English Notes, critical and explanatory, a Map ar- 

ranged according to the latest and best Authorities, and a plan of the battle of Cunazxa. 

By Cuartes Anruon, LL.D., Jay Professor of the Greek and Latin languages in 
: Columbia College, New York; and Rector of the Grammar School. Harper & 
; Brothers, 1847. 


Or Dr. Anthon’s merits as a classical scholar it would be superfluous for us, at this 
time, to speak. His various works have procured him ¢ distinguished reputation, 
both at home and abroad. His acquaintance with classical literature and classical 
antiquities, is proved to be, beyond all question, accurate and extensive. Indeed, 
when there is taken into consideration his indefatigable industry, his ardent devotion 
to classical learning, and the many years he has so assiduously occupied in its culti- 
vation, we cannot well see how it could be otherwise. He has well earned the high 
reputation he at present enjoys, both in this country and in England. It is a reputa- 
tion of which, as Americans, we should be proud, rather than wish, in any way, un- 
justly to detract from it. 

In reference, however, to the work before us, there is ground of eomplaint, not so 
much of anything affecting his standing as a scholar or a writer, as of his treatment f; 
of others engaged in like pursuits, and who have succeeded in establishing a reputa- 
tion as fair and as solid as his own,—if not based on works as voluminous or as nu- 4 
merous. Allusion is made to the course he has chosen to take in relation to Mr. 
Owen, the author of an edition of the Anabasis, which had been in circulation several nt 
years, and the title to which we have also prefixed to these remarks. Mr. Owen pub- F 
lished the first edition of his Anabasis in 1843, It is well known to have been a work ; 
of care and time. The foundation on which he built was his own experimental i 
knowledge of the aid which the student most needed in the study of this work, and of 4 
the manner and the places in which it would be required,—a knowledge derived from 
a long course of practical instruction, accompanied by observations having this very 
end in view, and therefore, more valuable in forming a useful school book than any 
quantity of German Commentaries without it. These latter aids, however, he had 
also extensively employed, and had so combined the information thence derived with ‘ 
his own thorough experience, as to bring out, in the judgment of some of the first ‘} 
scholars among us, one of the most finished classical text-books ever sent from the 
American press. The author, we are glad to know, notwithstanding the appearance 
of this competitor, will still have a fair prospect of being rewarded for his faithful 
labors, in seeing it introduced very extensively into the Academies and Colleges ot 
the land. Indeed, it has been stated with confidence, that wherever it has been ex- 
amined by teachers, it has, in every instance, been adopted. Mr. Owen, too, seems to 
have chosen this work as his field of labor, for the purpose, among other reasons, of 
avoiding collision with any series in which Dr. Anthon had been engaged, He had 
bestowed more time and labor upon it than can yy have been given to the rival 
edition amid the many works in which its author is so constantly, and so rapidly 
employed. Lo? uw 

Now there is, we admit, no law of the land which forbids one literary gentleman 
from entering upon the same field which has been occupied, and well occupied, by an- 
other. It may also be said that there is nothing expressly against such a course in 
any precise rule or prohibition, as formally laid down by any ethical authority. Yet, 
wnless strong reasons can be assigned for the act, it must seem to every high-minded 
and conscientious man, who can view it dispassionately, and aside from the distorting 
mists of self-interest, as not being exactly in unison with the spirit of that golden 
rule, which is the foundation of all right feeling, and, consequently, of all right ac- 
tion. Indeed we know of instances, in this country (and Mr, Owen, if we mistake 
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not, is among them), when one literary gentleman, even after collecting materials 
and making some progress in editing a classic, has declined proceeding, on learning 
that another had commenced before him, and advanced still further in the same work ; 
and that, too, when neither had as yet announced their intentions to the public. We 
repeat, then, that there should be strong reasons in justification of the mere fact of the 
appearance ofthe second work, so directly after the publication of the other; even had 
there been none of those other grounds of complaint to which we shall soon advert. 
The mere publication of the second, under such circumstances, is an implied censure 
of the first. It indirectly charges it with being deficient in regard to the purposes for 
which it was alleged to be produced, and assumes that the public good requires its 
place to be supplied by something else. The very fact that, in cases like these, such 
motives are often alleged in prefaces and introductions, shows a deference to that 
moral sense of the community, which demands a reason, and which will not well 
endure the notion that literary works should be undertaken on no higher grounds 
than those which might influence the oe aye of rival omnibuses. Hence we so 
frequently find authors of this class telling us that their work was intended to supply 
a great “ desideratum,” and attempting to show how much the public was suffering 
for the want of their philanthropic labors. 

We do not, therefore, hesitate to say that, in the higher courts of literary and Chris- 
tian morals, Professor Anthon was wrong in publishing such a work, unless he could 
assign some such strong justifying reasons as have been mentioned. He perhaps 
thought that such existed. We will not charge that he did not honestly entertain 
such an opinion. Others, however, may think differently on this question of fact. It 
is not the arrival of a new Commentary from Germany, which, after all, may be 
much inferior in true value to an American edition, or a few corrections cn a map, 
that can justify the attempt to supplant a standard work which has cost another 
great labor, or can authorize us oe to pronounce it unadapted to the wants of 
the age. These accruing corrections, whether of much or little value, might easily 
be made in subsequent editions by the editor, who had first fairly occupied the 
ground. A pure honor, and a pure morality, it may likewise be said, would both 
require that such ground should be quietly left to him, unless serious defects, about 
which there could be no doubt, and the imperative wants of classical education de- 
manded that another more learned, and better qualified, should address himself to the 
needed work. It will not do simply to say, I have a right to offer for sale in the lite- 
rary market what work I please, and others may do the same. Certainly some higher 
principles should prevail here than those which govern the transfer of stocks, or the 
purchase and sale of cotton. 

But there are more serious grounds of complaint in this case, which we would pre- 
sent with as little offence as possible. In the preface to Dr. Anthon’s edition of the 
Anabasis, there is something more than a negative or implied injustice to Mr. Owen. 
We maintain with all confidence, and with a knowledge of the coinciding opinions 
of some of the best scholars in the land, that this gentleman’s edition was a highly 
valuable school book, admirably adapted to the purposes for which it was designed ; 
and that no reasons arising from deficiency, or the public wants, required that it 
should be superseded. If, however, notwithstanding all this, Professor Anthon insists 
upon his abstract right to publish what book he pleases, he should at least,-—with that 
courtesy which every literary gentleman owes to another of acknowledged standing 
engaged in the same work, have mentioned him, or made some honorable allusion to 
him in that part of his preface in which he speaks of other editions. But Prof. An- 
thon, on the contrary, has seen fit to express himself in a manner, that on reading 
what he has writien, one unacquainted with the facts could hardly tail to get the im- 
pression that there had been no American edition of any standing, or which deserved 
at all te be taken into the account in the introductory history of the work. Now 
when we bear in mind the high reputation which Mr. Owen’s book had obtained, 
such a contemptuous undervaluing must appear not only very unjust, but exceedingly 
absurd and ridiculous. If the competition was regarded as lawful, and as demanded 
on high grounds of public good, it would have been far better to have made honora- 
ble mention of the competitor. Such a studied silence, we say, is very absurd and 
ridiculous, because there is intrinsic, as well as extrinsic evidence, that Mr. Owen’s 
book must have been well known to the subsequent editor, and that it wes in all pro- 
bability lying by him on his table, during the time he was compiling his own. 

Dr. Anthon, in his preface, gives us a list of the authorities and sources from which 
his notes were drawn, His alleged reasons for this procedure (so common and so 
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proper in itself, even had no special reasons been assigned for it) are not a little cu- 
rious; and betray a misgiving which could hardly be conceived of as having any 
consistent existence, unless he had had some acquaintance with Owen’s Anabasis,— 
an acquaintance too great to justify the studied silence and implied contempt, or too 
little to render at all reasonable, the sensitive apprehension in which he indulges. “I 
have been thus particular,” (he tells us) “ in enumerating the sources from which the 
notes have been drawn, as it is possible that other editions of this work may, in part at 
least, have been indebied to the same; and in censequence, similarities in the lan- 
guage or substance of the notes may occasionally occur, which may lead to the sup- 
position that I have been appropriating to myself the labors of others.” Now why 
this fear of the charge of plagiarism? It is, we believe, pretty generally admitted 
among scholars, that in editing editions of the classics, the ordinary remarks of com- 
mentators or scholiasts are regarded as common property, on the ground that any 
competent scholar might and would have made the same, and that they had lost all 
their originality if they ever had any, centuries ago. A remark about a pe and a 
és, for example, or about the construction of the infinitive with an accusative ora 
nominative, or about the connexion and dependence of the subjunctive and optative 
moods,—however useful and necessary such observations may be for the student— 
does not require that there should be formally paraded a long catalogue of authori- 
ties who have employed the same or similar remarks in reference to the same author. 
Special or extraordinary observations, which are indeed original, should always be 
clearly and explicitly credited to their proper sources. A mere general acknowledg- 
ment here, such as is often put into some unnoticed corner of a preface, with nothing 
else to direct the reader to the originals, will not do. Whether, however, they are of 
the extraordinary kind, requiring such acknowledgment, every editor’s own eritical 
skill and well cultivated sense of literary honor must enable him to judge for him- 
self, suo pericule. Dr. Anthon’s strong common sense must show him the propriety 
of this, and no mar understands the reasonableness of such a rule better than 
himself. 

There was, then, no just ground for any of this unusual sensitiveness in respect to 
the charge of plagiarism. He might have had, wittingly or unwittingly, the sub- 
stance of one halt ef all Mr. Owen’s notes without being liable to the imputation 
Instead of furnishing a reason for this over-caution against being judged from “ simi- 
larities that might occasionally occur,” such resemblances might exist on every page 
without giving any just cause of suspicion, or any ground, to one who had confidence 
in his own candor, for even fearing the charge. He must, then, have had some appre- 
hension, not se much of being accused of having directly taken “ the substance” of 
Mr. Owen’s notes, with which no one would ever think of charging Dr. Anthon, as of 
its being thought that he had employed this work, on which so much time and labor 
had been bestowed, as a guide in the easier perfecting of his own more rapid compi- 
Jation. By this we mean, a guide as to the difficulties needing elucidation for the 
scholar, and the special places which might need remark. So far he might lawfully 
have employed Mr. Owen’s book, and thereby have abridged his own labor. Such a 
conclusion, too, will seem reasonable to any one who will take the pains to collate 
carefully the two editions. Throughout the entire work, there are pages continuously, 
and to ajconsiderable extent, with few exceptions, where the same words, phrases, and 
passages are selected for remark in both. The substance of the notes, too, is very 
much the same; the new edition being sometimes more full, and in other places more 
concise than its predecessor, but in a great number of instances, alike to al! intents 
and purposes. This is a coincidence, which, it would seem, could only have its expla- 
nation in the supposition previously suggested, that the subsequent editor made his 
own task easier by using the previous edition as a guide in determining what parts 
most needed special annotation—instead of carefully and experimentally reading the 
author through with an eye to that particular purpose, aside from that general perusal 
which a scholar of Dr. Anthon’s standing must be supposed to have bestowed upon it. 
Now for this, as has been remarked, he had some show of right to use Mr. Owen’s edi- 
tion; that is, on the supposition that the other objections are obviated, and he could, 
fairly and honorably, under the circumstances, edit the work at all. If this can be 
admitted, then he not only had a right, but it was his duty, as a faithful editor, to make 
use of a book of such deservedly high standing. For on what ground should an ex- 
cellent American edition be shunned, when so much importance is attached tothe most 
trifling aid from Germany? Is it because whatever comes over the Atlantic mnst 


necessarily be more learned ? 
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The whole matter, then, is reduced to the most simple statement: If he did not use 
the book at all, he negleeted his duty as a faithful editor, and betrays an unworthy 
jealousy ; if he did use it, he should have made honorable mention of his fellow 
countryman and fellow laborer in the same literary brotherhood ;—especially as he 
has taken so mueh pains to parade his list of other authorities, and tell as how much 
he was indebted to them. Such a course would have eonferred more true honor on 
Dr. Anthon than any he will ever obtain from his edition of the Anabasis, with al! 
the merits which we most willingly and cheerfully concede to it. In marked con- 
trast, however, with such a procedure, he speaks of the bare possibility of some other 
American edition presenting some similarity to his own (See page xii of Preface), 
as though he could not at any time have ascertained that faet in five minutes, even 
had it possibly been unknown to him. He also expresses his absolute certainty (page 
ix) that any other American edition—admitting the possibility that there may be 
some such—must of course be inferior to one which has had the aid of the very 
latest European authorities—a conclusion which many very good seholars will 
doubtless regard as being “ possibly” a non sequitur. 

Among the peculiar advantages of his own work, Dr. Anthon reckons the new 
geographical knowledge obtained trom “ Ainsworth’s Travels.” In reference to this, 
we simply say, that it is greatly overrated. However valuable and interesting it may 
be to the general reader, there are but very few passages whose accurate translation 
into correct Eaglish it at all facil ¢ates ;—the principal aid which the school-boy needs, 
and which school commentaries are designed to give him. Every scholar who 
carefully reads the Anabasis will readily judge of this himself. In respeet to the 
map, of which so much is said, and whieh is elaimed as being so peculiar an advan- 
tage, it is the very same with that prefixed to Mr. Owen’s subseqnent edition ; only that 
the latter is executed with much more beauty and precision. Such aids, however, as 
this, do not at all create a necessity for new and elaborate commentaries. It is ex- 
pected, of course, that former editors will avail themselves of them as they come out, 
and will incorporate them into subsequent editions of their own works. HE on 
every such occurrence, we must suppose that the public demand a new school book 
from the beginning, of a much larger size and a much greater cost, and thai, on this 
ground, the latest editor has a right to disparage all previous efforts, our academiea} 
text books must all be converted into annuals, or be regarded as utterly unfit for 
the uses for which they were designed. 

In these remarks we are certainly very far from any wish or purpose to disparage 
the valuable literary labors of Professor Anthon. All success to him as an indefati- 
gable writer, and as a ripe scholar who has conferred honor upon his native land. 
We have simply aimed to discharge the duty of a faithful reviewer—not so mueh to de- 
fend the reputation of a most deserving scholar who has been unjustly treated (for that we 
are confident will také eare of itself}, as to express the regret which we think all scho- 
lars must experience at an act so little in accordance with literary honor and jus- 
tice. To Professor Anthon’s work itself, and im regard to its own intrinsie merits, 
we would, and do, cheerfully award that commendation which it deserves; although 
after the long course of these remarks on the Preface we cannot speak more in detail. 
It gives the teacher and the student all the aid they ean desire ; yet is it in no respect, 
to say the least, superior to the faithful, learned, elaborate, and well-appreciated work 


of Mr. Owen. 


2. Shakspeare’s Plays: With his Life. Hlustrated with many hundred Wood Cuts, eze- 
cuted by H. W. Hewet, after designs by Kenny Meadows, Harvey, and others. Edit- 
ed by Gutian C. Verpiancx, LL.D. With critical Introductions, Notes, g-c., 
original and selected. Harper and Brothers. 3 vols. 8vo. 


The editorial talent, the artistic skill, and the business enterprise which have com- 
bined to produce an edition of the great Poet of such high literary value, and such 
elegance of appearance, are more than ereditable ; they are worthy of special notice 
and commendation. A more able, or more beautiful work of any kind has seldom 
been issued from the American press; and to annonunee it as the most complete and 
elaborate edition of Shakspeare among us, would not define its merits or its preten- 
sions. Mr. Verplanck’s services as editor, have been performed with a fidelity and 
talent which entitle himto a higher character, and which render the work in no un- 
important sense, a newone. It is not only a painstaking collection of the best anno- 
tations, suggestions, and expositions which have been, from the earliest times, d a 
upon Shakspeare, but embodies much criticism that is original, and we think will be 
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esteemed learned, acute, and judicious, The editor has evidently spared no research 
nor labor in performing his functions; and possessing, as he is known to, peculiar 
aptitude for the work, in his scholarship and talents, his cultivated taste and ardent 
admiration for his author; and having, moreover, the advantage of the labors of all 
preceding critics, antiquarians, and artists, it may be fairly taken for granted that the 
present is a more complete edition of the great Dramatist, both in respect to accuracy 
oi text, and critical and artistic illustration, than any other extant. It would certain- 
ly seem, that the stores of antiquarian research, critical expositions, and emenda- 
tions and illustrative learning could hardly be added to. 

A striking and most beautiful feature of the present edition is its profuse pictorial 
embellishments. Here, the editor has enjoyed peculiar advantages. The labors of 
all the artists who have lavished their genius to illustrate the general favorite, includ- 
ing particularly those pre-eminent ones, Kenny Meadows and Harvey, were before 
him, from which to choose the most beautiful and pa grey: The variety, genius, 
aptness, and artistic elegance of these designs, it would be impossible to describe. 
They range from grave to gay, from the broadest caricature to the most exquisite 
conceptions of delicacy and beauty; and executed as they generally are, in a very 
careful style of wood-engraving, and thrust in at every niche and corner, they add 
inexpressibly to the real value, as tvell as to the appearance of the work. Many a 
thought ef the poet finds its best exponent in the artisi’s happy conception, deepening 
its impression and illustrating its meaning. 

Of Shakspeare’s immortal dramas, there never can be but one estimate among all 
capable of forming one. The greatest of poets in the poet’s highest attributes, his 
transcendant genius will never lose its lustre, nor cease to be worthy of the homage 
which it has ever received-—the spois and blemishes to be detected on its surface, 
notwithstanding ; and it is among the greatest of literary luxuries, that his shining 
onan and exquisite beauties ean be studied on pages so fair and attractive as 
these. 


3. Historical and critical Review of the Speculative Philosophy of Europe in the Nine. 
teenth Century, 2d edition. By J. D. Moretti, A. M. 2 vols. 8vo., Robert Carter, 


To Mr. Morell’s work is due the rare praise of performing well a much needed 
and very difficult office. The history of modern philosophy,—a clear and methodical 
analysis of the different and conflicting systems into which philosophers and think- 
ers are divided, there is searcely a man of reading or thought that does not need. 
Philosophy has entered so largely into our literature, our language, our moral sys- 
tems, and into religion itself, that to be ignorant of its different phases is to fail 
to catch the very spirit of the age. Mr. Morell has presented this history with a 
completeness and conciseness which indicate entire familiarity with the leading 
speculative systems of the age, as well as admirable analytic faculties, and a refined 
and cultivated taste. He first took the time and pains necessary to understand the 
various sehools of philosophy—studying, Reid, and the Scotch philosophy at Glas- 
gow, the systems of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel in Germany, and that of the 
Eclectic School in France. Thoroughly comprehending them, he has not only fairly 
presented these systems, but has compared and adjudicated upon them, with the can- 
dor of a Christian, and the comprehensiveness and ability of a rae Whether 
the reader ean always sympathize with his own sentiments or not, he will not fail 
to receive a great benefit from his impartial analyses and his accurate estimates, 
nor to admire the philanthropic spirit in which both his statements and his criticisms 
are conceived. The style in which the work is composed, is remarkably pure and 
beautiful—expressing the thoughts, in the nicest shades, with singular precision, and 
clothing the dry features of abstract speculations with grace. 

Though full of interest and instruction to the student of philosophy, the chief ex- 
cellence, as well as main design of the work, is the clearness with which it explains 
the great speculative systems of the age in the language, and to the comprehension of 
the popular reader. Its publication cannot fail to be useful, and to a large and increas- 
ing circle, sufficiently interesting to entitle the enterprise of the publisher to praise. 


4. Webster's Dictionary of the English Language, thoroughly revised, and considerably 
enlarged. By Prot. Cuauncey A. Goopricn, of Yale College. Harper & Bro- 
thers. 


The modifications of Dr. Webster's original work, made by Dr. Goodrich, his son- 
in-law, as wel) as the additional matter introduced into this edition, not only en- 
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hance its practical value, but will tend to obviate some of the objections which lay 
against it in the opinions of not a few scholars and literary men. We have not 
time to specify all these; but we perceive that most of the innovations upon our 
established orthography proposed in the earlier editions, are here abandoned. Al} 
those changes which Dr. Webster made on etymological grounds, are removed ; and 
the most of those made on analogical grounds also. There will now be found bat 
little difference between this system of orthography and the standard methods; and 
where there is any, the arguments of analogy and reason, as well as advancing 
usage, are so strongly in their favor, that they will probably carry the day. The re- 
moval of objections on this score, leaves the anrivalled excellences of Dr. Webster’s 
dictionary almost without a blemish. In the multiplicity of its words; the clearness, 
copiousness, and accuracy of its definitions; its referenee to the sources of words, 
and its rational, and on the whole, excellent system of orthoépy, render Dr. Webster’s 
the greatest and,best lexicon of our language extant. 

The additions to the present edition are eonsiderable. New words are added, 
where sustained by reputable usage; and, what is certainly a very great conveni- 
ence, whether justifiable on lexical principles or not, all the current and important 
terms in the arts, sciences, and professions, have been incorporated. Prof. Goodrich 
has had the assistance of his very competent colleagues in Yale College, in almost 
every department of learning, to assist him in this particular; and the result is that 
it is one of the most concise and complete technological dictionaries extant At the 
close of the definition of each principal word, synonyms of the word have been 
added, which is also a great and peculiar excellence. The work is printed in a clear 
and open type, and will unquestionably be considered the most complete and ample 
dictionary in the market. 


5. Lowis the Fourteenth, and the Court of France in the Seventeenth Century. By Miss 
Parpoe. 2 vols. 12mo.: Harper & Brothers. 


Though this is but the picture of the in-door life of the period of the Grand Mo- 
narque, it comes nearer to the philosophical and complete history of that brilliant era 
than would be supposed. The springs and sources of the great outward events, with 
which history busies itself, are here laid open ; and standing at the central point of 
the very household of the despot, who asserted with as much truth as impudence, I am 
the State, the whole circle of events are not only perceived, but more accurately com- 
prehended than by a mere study of the events themselves. The Court of Louis XIV. 
was France itself; and the radiating point of all the splendor and brilliancy of that 
most eventful of all the periods of the French history. Miss Pardoe has evidently 
been in her element, in sketching characters, describing female intrigues and Court 
gossip ; and the spirit and grace with which the narrative is composed adds much to 
the interest of even these interesting events. Those who would know the real charae- 
ter, as well as the memorable deeds, of this reign, and at the same time be highly 
entertained with secret histories, private gossip, and personal aneedote, will find Miss 
Pardoe’s work at once full of instruction and interest, and an admirable preparative 
for graver histories of the same era. The work is published in parts, in a very beau- 
tiful style, and illustrated with numerous engravings. 


6. A History of Rome, from the earliest times to the Death of Commodus. By Dr. 
Leongarp Scumitz, F.R.S.E. W.H. Newman & Co. 


This is an edition of a work which we commended in our last issue, and are very 
willing to commend again, and contains in its preface, a kind of complaint against 
its predecessor, which we cannot adjudicate upon. We are sure that if the merits 
of the work are properly appreciated, both editions will be demanded. So trustwor- 
thy and scholarly a work on Roman history has never before been made accessible 
to the student. 


7. The Miscellaneous Works of Henry Mackenzie, Esq. 3d edition. Harper & Bro- 
thers, 

So fine an edition of this admirable and graceful writer, the memory of whose 
gentle touches of feeling, and kindly benevolence, no reader of his can have lost, is 
entitled to a cordial welcome. It is rarely indeed, that his “ Man of Feeling” and 
“ Julia Roubigné,” and other sketches, have been excelled in the highest qualities of 
literary excellence and genuine poesy of feeling. 
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and secular, 582. Calvin’s influence, 
583. Bancroft’s testimony of Calvin, 
584. Advantage of the late discovery 
of America, 586. No conflict between 
true science and revelation, 586. The 
student’s life useful, 589. 


Index. 


Chronicon Alexandrinum, on date of Apo- 
calypse, 404. 

Church Member’s Manual noticed, 570. 

Consistency of Scientific and Religious 
Truth, by Stephen Chase, 656. 

Critical Notices, 189, 379, 569. 

Cyclopadia of Biblical knowledge no- 
ticed, 189. 


D. 

Date of Book of Job, 174. 

Date of the Apocalypse, Review of Prof. 
Stuart on, by Rev. Geo. Duffield, D.D., 
385. Loose views of inspiration, 386. 
The time of the Apocalypse the great 
question, 387. Outline of Prof. S.’s 
system, 388. Different views of the 
date, 389. Irenzus’s testimony, 390. 
Prof. 8.’s objections to Irenzeus exam- 
ined, 391. Irenzeus’s character, 392. 
His qualifications as a witness, 394. 
Not credulous, 395. Eusebius’s opi- 
nion, 397. Tertullian’s opinion, 399. 
Title page of the Syriac version, does 
not establish the Neronian date, 402, 
Nor the commentary of Andreas, 403. 
Nor Arethas, 403. Nor the Chronicon 
Alexandrinum, 404. Nor Theophylact, 
404. Nor the Internal evidence, 405. 
Rev. 1: 7, considered, 406. Value of 
internal evidence, 407. 

Duffield, Rev. Geo., D.D. 
Stuart on Apocalypse, 385. 

D Auligne’s ieee of the Reformation, 
569. 

Day, Rev. Hn. Taste and Morals, 524. 

Deborah's Song, 340. 

Divine Administration, Grounds of °a 
Christian’s confidence in, by Rev. R. W. 
Landis, 347. Importance of the sub- 
ject, 347. Difficuities enumerated, 349. 
Press equally upon the Unbeliever, 351. 
Hume, 352. Voltaire, 353. Origin of 
evil perplexes all theism, 354. Free 
agency, 354. Suffering in the natural 
world, 356. Long life of the wicked 
considered, 357. ‘Triumph of vice, 358. 
Early death, 358. Sin after regenera- 
tion, 359. God’s proceedings regard 
the world as fallen, 361. Sufferings 
the natural effect of sin, 362. The 
world in its infancy, 364. Grounds of 
confidence arising from God’s wisdom, 
369. Power, 369. Goodness, 370. Im- 
mutability, 370. 

Dick’s Theology, noticed, 379. 

D'Israeli’s Amenities of Literature, no- 
ticed, 380. 


Review of 


7 


England, Pictorial History of, noticed, 
191, 570. 
Essenes, the, morally and historically consi- 


dered, by Wm. Hall, jr., 162. Different 
tendencies of religious feeling among 
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the Jews, 162. Locality of the Essenes 
163. Josephus’s account, 164. Jewish 
sects, 165. Resemblance to Moham- 
medan sects, 166. Origin, 166. Allud- 
ed to in Maccab. 2: 42, 167. Why 
not mentioned by the Evangelists, 168, 
John an Essene, 169. Christianity. 
not an emanation of Essenism, 169. 
Christ not an Essene, 172. Resem- 
blance between the doctrines of Es- 
senes and teachings of Christ, 172. 
Esthetic culture, necessity of, 524. 
Eternity of Future Punishment, 30—61. 
Exposition of John 2 : 4, 374. 


F. 

Figurative janguage in sermons, 638. 

Forged Literature of the Middle Ages, by 
Rev. E. Beecher, D.D., 484. Character 
of Nicholas L, 484. His rivals, 485. 
Case of Lotharius, 486. 
Hincman, 487. The Forged Decretals, 
487. Date of, 487. Gradual introduc- 
tion of, 489. System of Pivus Frauds, 
490. Instances, 490. Effects, 493. Ef- 
fect of the decretals, 494. The Isido- 
rean canons, 495. Agency of Gratian 
in their establishment, 496. Purport of 
the decretals, 498. Confessions of 
candid Romanists, 500, Extent of the 
practice of lying, 502, 

Foster, John, Life and Writings of, by G. 
Cheever, D.D., 1. Hall and Foster, 2. 
Development of his opinions, 6. His 
religious experience, defective, 7. 
Early history, 9. Habits of study, 10. 
Settlement at Newcastle, 12. Growing 
tendency to Calvinism, 17. Vagueness 
of his views of the future,21. Remo- 
val to Downend, 23. Marriage, 23. 
Death of Mrs. Foster, 24. Difficulty 
of writing, 25. Views of depravity, 
26. His denial of future punishments, 
considered, 30. His belief in Satanic 
agency, 47. In the Atonement, 48, 
Relation of atonement to Future pun- 
ishment, 49. Grandeur of his views, 

His impressive views of the future, 

His ingenuousness, 63 


§2. 
55. 


G. 

German publications, 384. 

Gnostic Philosophy, 202. 

God's attributes ground of confidence, 369. 

Government a moral power, 65—214. 

Government involves the idea of retribu- 
tion, 67. 

Government, conflict of with Christianity, 
111. 

Griffin, Dr., Preaching of the late, by Rev. 
Geo. Shepard, D.D.,623. Object of the 
article, 624. Conversion, 624. Intel- 
lectual habits, 625, Residence at New- 


Deteat of 


757 


ark, his best years, 625. His natural 
endowments, 626. Habits of study, 
627. Character of his preaching, 628. 
Specimens of his violations of good taste, 
629. Characteristics of his sermons— 
made truth void, 632. Palpableness, 
633. Strongly evangelical, 634. Ear- 
nest and warm, 635. Tender, 636, 
Great in application of truth, 637. His 
uses of figurative language, 638. Use 
of the interrogation, 640. His sense of 
dependence of God, 641. What con- 
stitutes the effective sermon, 624. Uti- 
lity of manner, 644. 


H. 

Hacket’s Hebrew Exercises, 572. 

Hall, Robert, compared with Foster, 2. 

Hall, Wm., jr., Essenes, 162. 

Hallam’s Constitutional History, noticed, 
382. 

Harper’s New Miscellany, noticed, 192, 
381. 

Hastings, Rev. G. H., Lyrical Poetry of 
the Bible, 323. 

Hebrew Grammar, Rodiger’s, noticed, 190, 

Hermeneutics, true province of, 100. 

Hickok, Rev. L. P. The Idea of Huma- 
nity from its progress to its consumma- 
tion, 731. 

Hopkins, Rev. S. M. Religious character 
of Lord Bacon, 127. On Voltaire, 458. 

Humanity, the Idea of, from its Progress to 
its Consummation, by Rev, Dr. Hickok, 
731. What humanity is, 732. The 
inner face which impels its action, 734. 
Animal] desires, 734. Wants created by 
society, 734. Spiritual wants, 735. 
The guiding law to perfection, 736. 
Not in the gratification of the senses, 
737. Nor in the spiritual alone, 735— 
but in the union of the two, 739. Ne- 
cessity of supernatural aid, 741. Bear- 
ing of this union of the sensuous and 
spiritual upon religion, 742, Upon 
government, 742. Upon philosophy, 
744. 

Human Justice, or, Government a Moral 
Power, by Tayler Lewis, LL.D., 65, 214. 
Kinds of punishment, 65, Retribution 
a part of the Divine government, 67. 
Do. of all government, 68. A priori 
argument, 68. Argument from the 
moral sense, 69. From the use of lan- 
guage, 70. The posteriori argument, 
76. Something more than the idea of 
expediency necessary to government, 76, 
The idea of justice necessary to the ends 
of punishment, 86. Influence of legisla- 
tion on education, 90. Idea of retribu- 
tion necessary to a true gradation of 
punishments, 90. Retributive justice 
the milder and more humane, 94. The 
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argument from Scripture, 214. Argu- 
ment from the Jewish code, 214. From 
the declarations of the New Testament, 
215. Individual redress forbidden, 216. 
Government a divine institution, 217. 
Rom. xii., 19, considered, 219. Do. 
Rom. xiii., 221. Perpetuity of govern- 
ment, 223. Importance of the question, 
224. Popular insubordination, 225. 
Change of laws by the popular will, 
not inconsistent with the divine autho- 
rity of government, 226. Distinction 
between the popular will and true gov- 
ernment, 227. Connexion between mo- 
ral and political ideas, 235. God the 
source of all authority, 238, Retribu- 
tion net revenge, 240. Objections con- 
sidered, 240—250. Importance of sound 
theology to just views of gevernment, 


253. 


Hume’s argument against miracles exa- 
mined, 311. 


Indelicacy, alleged, of Solomon’s Song, 
264. 

Influence of Government on Education, 90. 

Intelligibility of the sible, 99. 

Pnternal evidence, specimens of, 407. 

Treneus’s testimony on date of Apoca- 
lypse, 380. 

character, 392. Qualifications 

as a witness, 394. Not credulous, 395. 
Eusebius’s opinion of, 397. 

Isidore, St., the false decretals of, 495. 


J. 

Jansenism, History and Merits of, by Rev. 
S. M. Schmucker, 689. Preliminary 
considerations, 690. Origin of Jesuit- 
ism, 691. Prevalence of the Augustin- 
ian doctrines, 692. Jansenius, 692. 
His work on Augustine, 693. St. 
Cyrian, 694. Imprisoned, 694. Literary 
labors of the Jansenists, 695. Jansen’s 
denial of the Pope’s infallibility, 695. 
First bull of Alexander III., 696. Doc- 
trines of the Jansenists, 696. Quesnell’s 
Commentaries, 696. The bull Unige- 
nitus, 697. Quesnell’s doctrines, 698. 
Effect of the bull, 699. Excesses of the 
Jansenists, 700. Labors, 701. Excesses 
accounted for, 702. Lessons of the Jan- 
senist movement—the hostility of Rome 
to reform, 702. Unchanpeable charac- 
ter of Romanism, 704. Will be con- 
stantly liable to revolutions, 707. No 
reform in the Romish church without 
separation, 709. Reactive effect of at- 
tempted reforms, 711. Jesuitism, 713. 
Duty of Protestants towards reforms in 
the Romish church, 716. Unity of Ro- 
manism, disproved, 718. 


Jesus Christ attested lu Miracles, vet reject- 
ed by the Jews, by Rev. Samuel T. Spear. 
423. Definition of miracles, 423, 
Christ’s rejection a national act, 425, 
What is ineluded in it, 426. Causes of 
Christ’s rejection, 426. Its strangeness 
no proof against its credibility, 427. 
Miracles and rejection narrated by the 
same historians, 427. Improbable it 
would have been narrated unless true, 
428. Noa priori objection, 429. Was 

redicted, 431. Not universal, 432. 
Nature of the testimony of miracles, 
435. Jews did not regard Christ as 
Messiah, 439. Were cisappointed in 
him, 442. 

Jewish sects, 165. 

Job, date of the Book of, by F. G. Vachin- 
ger, 174. Job, the Hebrew epopee, 
174. Could not have been compos- 
ed before Solomon, 175. Moses not 
the author, 175. Was written before 
Jeremiah, 176. Used by Amos, 177. 
Coincidence of Psalms written in Sol- 
omon’s era, 179. Close resemblance of 
Job and Proverbs, 181. Specimens of 
usus loguendi, 183. 

John 2:4. Exposition of, from the Ger- 
man of Dr. W. F’. Besser, 374. Olshau- 
sen’s interpretation, 375. Lucke’s do. 
376. 

Justice, Human, 65, 214. 


L. 

Lewis, Prof. Tayler. Government amo- 
ral power, 65, 214. 

Life and Character of Voltaire, 458. 

Literature, American, prognostics of, 484. 

2g comparative effects of different 
governments on, 512 

Literature, specimens of American, 523. 

Londis, Rev. R. W. Grounds of a Chris- 
tian’s confidence in the goodness of the 
Divine Administration, 347. 

Lord's Apocalypse, noticed, 381. 

Lather’s Select treatises noticed, 380. 

Laither’s Table Talk, by Alfred H. Guern- 
sey, 553. Luther’s character, 554. His- 
tory of the Volume, 555. Specimens— 
the Bible, 555. Bishop of Mayence, 
557. Preacher, an instrument, God’s 
Providence, 558. Gvod and evil, worst 
things spring from the best, Paradise, 
559. Astronomy, Astrology, 561. Devil 
and his works, 563. Changelings, 564. 
Death, 565. Decalogue, 567. Works 
of God, 568. 

Lyrical Poetry of the Bible, 323. 


M. 
McCheyne’s Works noticed, 381. 
McLane, Rev. J. W., conflict of Christia- 
nity with politics, 111, 
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Messianic interpretation uf Deut. 18 : 
19, 645. 

Middle Ages, Scholastic Theology of, 143. 

Middle Ages, forged literature of, 454. 

Millénnarian theory considered, 420. 

Miracles, by Enoch Pond, D.D., 304. De- 
fined, 504. Miracles of knowledge, 
304. Predictions, 306. Miracles in- 
volve a suspension of natural laws, 
308. Difference between true and false, 
309. Scriptural miracles, real ones, 
310. Hume’s objections considered, 
311. Object of the Scriptural miracles, 
312. Argument from miracles, 312. 
Miracles not continued, 318, Ecclesi- 
astical miracles considered, 319. In- 
stances of false miracles, 321. 

Miracles, the credibility of the testimony 
of, 423. 

N. 

Neander’s Church History noticed, 571. ‘9 

Necessity of Esthetic ultwre, 524. 

Nero, not the Apocalyptic beast, 293. 

Nicholas I. and Forge d Literature of the 
Middle Ages, 454. 


O. 
Occam, William, 147. 


Origin of Evil considered, 354. 


ee 

Paley’s Natural Theology noticed, 570. 

Papacy, the, prophesied in the Apoca- 
lypse, 274. 

Philosophy and Theology, 153 

Photius exposed by Nicholas I., 486. 

Pickering’s Greek Lexicon, noticed, 379. 

Piety and natural character, 135. 

Pious Frauds, 490, 502. 

Poetry, Lyrical, of the Bible by Re v. G.H. 
Hastings, 323. Infelicity of the com- 
mon translation in respect to poetry, 
324. Different kinds of poetry in the 
Bible, 325. Song of Moses, 326. Mode 
of its performance, 328. Office of the 
Levites, 329. Book of Jehovah’s wars, 
329. Influence of Hebrew bards on the 
people, 331. Moses’ last ode, 334. De- 
borah’s ode, 340. Influence of Samuel, 
343. David, 344. Elegy of Saul and 
Jonathan, 346. 

Politics, conflict of, with Christianity, 111. 

Porter, Rev. N., Jr., Prognostics of Ame- 
rican literature, 504. 

Pond, Rev. Enoch, D.D. Miracles, 304. 

Prescott’s History of Peru, 572. 

Progress, Law of, in 
Christianity, by Rev. 
D.D., 193. 
subject, 194. What is meant by pro- 
gress of science, 195. Not imply pro- 
gress in the objects of science, but in our 
knowledge of them, 195. Reference to 


us a pplication to 


} 
William Adams, 


Loe 


Extremes of opinion on the 


progress in the science of astronomy 

196. Do. physiology, 196. Philosophy 

197. Christianity not complete at first 
198. Complete with the finishing of 
the canon, 199. No change in it, but 
may be progress in our modes of view- 
ing, comprehending, &c., 200. Strug- 
gles of Christianity with the Gnosti 

philosophy, 202. With paganism, 203 
With philosoy hy of Aristotle, 204. Ef- 
fect of the Reformation, ‘ 204. Calvir 

205. Improvements in stating doctrines 
206. Specimens of the theology of th 

reformers, 210. Progress in later times 
211. 

Prophet, the, like wnto Moses, by Rev. E, P 
Baums, jr, 645. Deut. 18: 15--19 con- 
side:ed, 646. Non-Messianic interpreta- 
tions of the passage, 647. Jewish in- 
terpreters, 647. Original utterance of 
the proj shecy , 648. Refers to a particu- 
lar person, 619. The phrase “ like unt 
thee,” 651. Resemblance between Mo- 
ses and Christ, 652. 

Prophetic imagery, spirituality of, 421. 

Proverbs, coincidence with Job, 181. 

Proverbs, economical character of, 133 

Psalms, coincidence of certain, with Job 
179. 

Pulpit, the, Range 
James Rowland, 721. 
ence of the pulpit, 721 
pit discussion, 722 


of topics for, by Re 
Decreased influ- 
Limits of pul- 
Style of preaching 
to be modified by the state of know- 
ledge, 722. Variety in preaching prac- 
tical subjects, Improving provi- 
dences,724. Effects of constant hortatory 
preaching, 7 26. On the attributes, 726 
On Evidences, 727. Ecclesiastical his- 


isi. 
tory 728. Need of books, 730. 


in. 


723. 


Q. 
Quesm Ws Paschalius, Commentaries of 
693. 
R. 
Range of topics for the Pulpit, 720. 
Reformation, commencement of, 594. 
Religious Character of Lord Bacon, 
Rev v.S. M. Hopkins, 127. 
Review of Stuarton Apocalypse, 385, 
Re ynolds, W. M., translation of Besser on 
John 2: 4. Exposition of the narrative 
of the Syro-Phenician women, 272, 547 
Romanism, hostility of, to reform, 702, 
ts unchangeableness of, 704. 
se revival of, after Jansenism,711. 
Romanists, duty of Protestants to, 716. 
Rowland, Rev. James, Range ot Topics 
for the Pulpit, 720. 


By 


s. 
Samuel, influence of, 343. 
Science, progress of, ‘defined, 196. 
Scholastic Theology of the Mid: lle Ages, by 
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Rev. S. M. Schmucker, 141. Difficulty of Tuste and Morals, the necessity of lesthetic 


defining the different systems, 141. 
Origin of Scholastic theology, 144. 
Sketch of eminent scholastics, 145. 
Peter Abelard, 146. Aquinas, 146. 
Duns Scotus, 147. Wm. Occam, 147. 
Characteristics of scholastic theology, 
148. Ignorant of the Bible, 148. Bible 
not studied till 1502, 148. Indulged in 
metaphysical speculation, 149. Realists 
and Numinalists, 151. Genus and spe- 
cies, 151. Luther and Cardinal Caje- 
tan, 152. Scholastics introduced their 
hilosophic systems into theology, 153. 
nfluence of papacy upon scholastic 
theology, 154. Its bearing upon the re- 
formation, 156. Division of scholastic 
writers, 157. Decline of, 157. Strifes, 
158. The Mystics, 158. Good accom- 
plished by it, 160. 

Schmucker, Rev. S. M. Supra, 141. 

Schmucker, Rev. S. M. History and me- 
rits of Jansenism, 689. 

Scriptures, wrong reading of, 152. 

Sermons, what constitute effective, 642. 

Shepard, Rev. G., D.D, Preaching of the 
late Dr. Griffin, 623. 

Smitz’s History of Rome, noticed, 569. 

Solomon's Song, by C. E. Stowe, D.D.. 
255. Origin, 255. Characters, 256, 
Not versitied, 256. First scene, 256. 
Second scene, 256. Third scene, 257. 
Fourth scene, 259. Fifth scene, 259. 
Sixth scene, 260. Seventh scene, 261. 
Eighth scene, 262. Its canonical autho- 
rity, 263, Objections considered—its 
alleged indelicacy, 264. That it isa 
description of physical love, 265. To 
be interpreted as an allegory, 266, Ob- 
jections to its allegorical character con- 
sidered, 68. 

Song of Moses, 326.' 

Spear, Rev. S. T: Christ attended by 
miracles yet rejected, 423, 

Stowe, C. E., D.D. Solomon’s Song, 255. 
Childhood of Luther and commence- 
ment of Reformation, 594, 

Stuarton the Apocalypse, review of, 272. 

Stuart, Prot., review of on date of Apo- 
calypse, 385. 

Sufferings of Christ noticed, 190. 

Symbols of Judaism foretelling Christia- 
nity, 411. 

Syriac Version, not prove the Neronian 
date of the Apocalypse, 402. 

Syro-Phenician women, the, narrative of, by 
Rev. W. M. Reynolds, 547. Olshausen’s 
interpretation, 547. Import of the word 
dog., 549. 

my 


Table Talk of Luther, 553. 


culture, by Rev. H. N. Day, 524, Ap- 
propriateness of the word esthetics, 
524. Different ends of art, 525, Im- 
pure and pure, 525, Indications’ of an 
improving taste, 626. The animal 
senses distinguished from the esthetic 
senses, 528. Sensualism distinguished 
from animalism, 529. Relation of 
wealth to esthetic culture, 530. Indica- 
tions of a want of esthetic culture, 531. 
Superficial philanthropy, 532.  Reli- 
gious formation, 532. Beauty the ob 
Jeet of esthetics, 534. Three different 
elements of beauty, 536. Nature of 
beauty, 538. Grace, the revelation of: 
moral freedom, 540. Relations of truth 
and beauty, 542. God the highest ideal 
of beauty, 543, Esthetic culture essen- 
tial to the highest forms of virtue, 546. 

Teaching of Christ and the doctrines of 
the Essenes, 172. 

Theology, Scholastic, of the Middle Ages, 
143 


Topics, range of the pulpit, 720. 

Truth, consistency of scientific and reli- 
gious, 656. 

Turnbull’s Genius of Scotland, noticed, 
382. 


U. 
Iseful Arts, Bigelow’s, noticed, 192, 


¥ 

Vachinger, F’. G. Date of the book of 
Job, 174. 

Valley of the Mississippi. Moneltes’ His 
tory of, 380. 

Violations of good taste in Sermons, 629. 

Voltaire, Life and Character of, by Rev, 
Samuel M. Hopkins, 458. Brougham’s 


life of Voltaire, 459. Voluminousness 
of his works, 460. Sceptical spirit of 
his historical writings, 460. Specimens, 
461. Theological works, 462. His 
Dictionnaire, 464. Wrote anonymous- 
ly, 466. Brougham’s apologies for Vol- 
taire’s Infidelity, 469. His relations to 
Madame de Chatelet, 471. Quarrel 
with Madame de Graffigny, 473. His 
interposition for the Calas family con- 
sidered, 476. Do. for D’Etallonde and 
La Barre, 477. The Serven and Ab- 
beville cases, 478, The closing scene, 
480. His hatred of Christ, 481. 


Ww. 
Wesley, Southey’s life of, 571. 
Witnesses, the, considered, 289. 


Tappan, H. P., D.D, Bible its own In- : Z. 
terpreter, 95. Zumpt’s Latin Grammar, noticed, 380, 
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